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THE BEGINNING OF THE JOURNEY. 


NTIL 1869 t'* eafions of the Colorado 

River were almosi unknown, but many 

wonderful stories of them were told in the 

hunter’s cabin and prospector’s camp— 

stories of parties who entered the gorge in 

boats, and were carried down with fearful 
VoL. XIX.—19 


velocity into whirlpools which overwhelmed 
them in the abyss of waters; and other 
stories of underground passages of the 
great river, into which boats had passed 
never to be seen again. It was currently 
believed that the river was lost under rocks 
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for several hundred miles. There were 
other accounts of great falls, whose roaring 
music could be heard on the distant moun- 
tain summits. There were many stories 
current of parties wandering on the brink 
of the cafion, vainly endeavoring to reach 
the waters below, and perishing with thirst 
at last, in sight of the river, which was roar- 
ing its mockery into dying ears. 

But in 1869 this marvelous region was 
explored by Major J. W. Powell, one of 
the best known and most scholarly of 
American surveyors. Nothing in the jour- 
nals of the Alpine Club surpasses in inter- 
est Major Powell’s official narrative, and it is 
upon this that the following description is 
based. 

His starting-point was Green River City, 
Wyoming Territory, which is now reached 
from the East by the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, and the few miners, stock-raisers, and 
tradespeople who saw his departure never 
expected to see him return alive. 

His party consisted of nine men: J. C. 
Sumner and William H. Drew, both of 
whom had been trappers and guides in the 
Rocky Mountains; Captain Powell, his 
brother, a veteran of the civil war; Lieu- 
tenant Bradley, also of the army; O. G. 
Howland, formerly a printer and country 
editor, who had become a hunter; Seneca 
Howland ; Frank Goodman ; Andrew Hall, 
a Scotch boy ; and ‘‘ Billy’’ Hawkins, the 
cook, who had been a soldier, a teamster, 
and atrapper. These were carefully selected 
for their reputed courage and powers of en- 
durance. 

The boats in which they traveled were 
four in number, and were built upon a 
model which, as far as possible, combined 
strength to resist the rocks with lightness for 
portages, and protection against the over- 
wash of the waves. One was named Kitty 
Clyde’s Sister, one the Emma Dean, one 
the Maid of Cafion, and one No Name. 
Sufficient food was taken to last ten months, 
with plenty of ammunition, and tools for 
building cabins and repairing the boats, be- 
sides various scientific instruments. Thus 
equipped, and in single file, the expedition 
left Green River City behind and pulled 
into the shadows of the phenomenal rocks 
in the early morning of May 24, 1869. 

At the end of sixty-two miles they 
reached the mouth of Flaming Gorge, 
near which some hunters and Indians are 
settled. Flaming Gorge is a cafion bound- 
ed by perpendicular bluffs, banded with 
red and yellow to a height of fifteen hun- 





dred feet, and the water flowing through it 
is a positive malachite in color, crossed and 
edged with glistening bars of white sand. It 
leads into Red Cafion, and in 1869 it was 
the gateway to a region which was almost 
wholly unknown. 

Below Flaming Gorge, so called from 
the brilliant color of the rocks, the cliffs 
increased a thousand feet in height, and in 
many places the water completely filled the 
channel between them; but occasionally 
the cafion opened into a little park, from 
the grassy carpet of which sprang crimson 
flowers on the stems of pear-shaped cactus- 
plants, patches of blue and yellow blos- 
soms, and a fragrant Spirea. 

In several days nothing notable hap- 
pened, but on June 1st the explorers had 
an exciting ride. The river rolled down 
the cafion at a wonderful rate, and with no 
rocks in the way, they went as fast as a 
train. Here and there the water rushed 
into a narrow gorge, and the boats went 
leaping and bounding over it like things of 
lifé. They were like herds of startled 
deer bounding through forests beset with 
fallen timber. At times the waves broke 
over them, and obliged the men to stop to 
bail them ; and once they ran twelve miles 
in an hour, stoppages included. 

On June 8th the explorers were in a 
cafion which they named the cafion of 
Lodore, and during the afternoon of the 
following day they came to a place where 
it was necessary to make a portage. The 
smallest boat was landed and the others 
were signaled to come up. Major Powell 
saw one of them make the shore all right, 
and felt no more concern; but a minute 
after he heard a shout, and, looking round, 
saw one of the others shooting a dangerous 
bend into the rapids. It was the No Name, 
with Captain Howland, his brother, and 
Goodman. He felt that its going over 
was inevitable, and ran to save the third 
boat. A minute more and she turned the 
point and headed forthe shore. Then the 
major turned down the stream again and 
scrambled along to look for the boat that 
had gone over. 

The first fall was not great, only ten or 
twelve feet, and they often ran such in 
safety ; but below the river tumbled again 
for forty or fifty feet, in a channel filled 
with rocks, that broke the waves into 
whirlpools and beat them into foam. He 


passed around a great crag just in time to 
see the No Name strike a rock, and, re- 
bounding from the shock, careen and fill 
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NOONDAY REST. 


heryopen compartment with water. Two 
of the men lost their oars; the boat swung 
round, and was carried down at a rapid 
rate, broadside on, for a few yards, and then 
struck amidships on another rock, which 
broke her in two. The men were thrown 
into the river, but the largest part of the 


boat floating buoyantly, they soon seized 
it, and drifted down the river, past the 
rocks for a few hundred yards, to a second 


| rapid, filled with huge boulders, where the 


boat struck again and was dashed to pieces, 
the men and fragments being carried beyond 
Major Powell’s sight. : 
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Running farther, however, he turned a 
bend, and saw a man’s head above the 
water, washed about in a whirlpool below 
another great rock. It was Frank Good- 


man, clinging to it with a grip upon which 
his life depended. Coming opposite, the 
major then saw Howland trying to go to 
Goodman’s aid from an island on which he 
Soon he came near | 


had been washed. 


CAMP AT FLAMING GORGE, 


enough to reach Frank with a pole, which | 
he extended towards him. Frank let go 
the rock, grasped the pole, and was pulled | 
ashore. Seneca Howland was washed 
farther down the island, and was caught 
by some rocks, and, though somewhat 
bruised, managed to get ashore in safety. 
Down the river, half a mile, they found 

that the after-cabin of the wrecked boat, 
with a part of the bottom, ragged and 
splintered, had floated against a rock and 
stranded. 





There were valuable articles in | 


the cabin, but, on examination, they deter- 
mined that life should not be risked to save 
them. Of course, the cargo of rations, in- 
struments, and clothing was utterly lost. 
They returned to the boats and made camp 
for the night. The rations, instruments, 
and clothing had been divided among the 
boats in anticipation of such an accident 
as this, and they started with duplicates of 
everything that was deemed 
necessary to success. But in 
this distribution there was one 
exception to this precaution, 
and the barometers were all 
placed in the No Name. There 
was a possibility that they were 
in the cabin lodged against the 
rock, for that was where they 
were kept, and Major Powell 
lay awake all night wondering’ 
how he could reach them. ‘ 

The major, during the night, 
determined to recover the ba- 
rometers if they remained in 
the wreck, and when he looked 
at it again in the morning he 
felt satisfied that it could be 
reached with less danger than 
he at first supposed. Sumner 
and Dunn volunteered to go 
for them, and pushed out in 
the little boat. They reached 
the wreck and held up the 
barometer, whereupon shouts of 
rejoicing were heard in the 
glowing cafion of Lodore. 

They now came back to their 
work at the portage. They 
found that it was necessary to 
carry their rations over the 
rocks for nearly a mile, and let 
their boats down with lines, 
except at a few points where 
the boats also had to be carried. 
This work occupied them three 
days, and left them exhausted 
and bruised. 

On June 15th they came to a point where 
three cataracts lay before them. At the 
first fall the water was compressed into a 
very narrow channel against the right-hand 
cliff, and fell fifteen feet in ten yards; at 
the second a broad sheet of water tumbled 
down twenty feet over a group of rocks 
that thrust their dark heads through the 
foam. The third was a broken fall where 
the water made a descent of more than 
twenty feet among huge fallen fragments 
of the cliff. They made a portage around 
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the first, and past the second and third 
they let down the boats with lines. 

During the afternoon they ran down 
three-quarters of a mile in quiet water and 
landed at the head of another fall. On 
examination they found that there was an 
abrupt plunge of a few feet, and that then 
the river tumbled for half a mile, with a 


descent of a hundred feet, in a channel | 


beset with great numbers of huge boulders. 

Their first work on the following morn- 
ing was to carry their cargoes to the foot 
of the falls, and then they began to let 
down their boats. They took two of them 
down in safety, but not without great diffi- 
culty. Sometimes they were compelled to 
hold the boat against a rock above a narrow 
channel, until a second line, attached to 
the stem, was carried to some point below, 
and all being ready the first line was de- 
tached and the boat given to the current, 
when she shot down, and the men swung 
her into some eddy. 

At such a place they were letting down 
the last boat, and as she was set free a wave 
turned her broadside down the stream, with 
the stem, to which the line was attached 
from shore, and a little up. They hauled 
on the line to bring the boat in, but the 
power of the current, striking obliquely 
against her, shot her out into the middle 
of the river. The men’s hands were burned 
with the friction of the passing line; and 
the boat broke away and sped with great 
velocity down the stream. 

The Maid of the Cajion thus seemed to 
be lost; but she drifted some distance, 
and swung into another eddy, in which she 
spun about until they arrived with the 
small boat and rescued her. 

Then the men climbed up to the left for 
an hour, and were a thousand feet above 


the river. Just before them the cafion | 


divided, a little stream coming down on 
the right and another on the left, and they 
could look away up either of these ravines, 
through an ascending vista, to cliffs and 
crags and towers, a mile back, and two 


thousand feet overhead. To the right a | 
dozen gleaming cascades were seen. Pines | 


and firs stood on the rocks, and aspens 


overhung the brooks. The rocks below | 


were red and brown, set in deep shadows, 
but above they were buff and vermilion, 
and glared in the sunshine. The light 
above, made more brilliant by the bright- 
tinted rocks, and the shadows below more 


gloomy by the sombre hues of the brown | 
walls, increased the apparent depths of the 
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A SIDE CANON (WALLS 2000 FEET HIGH). 


_ cafions, and it seemed a long way up to the 


world of sunshine and open sky, and a 
long way down to the bottom. 
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Late in the afternoon they made a short 
run to the mouth of another little creek, 
coming down from the left into an alcove 
filled with luxuriant vegetation. Here camp 
was made, with a group of cedars on one 
side and a dense mass of box elders and 
dead willows on the other. 

Major Powell went up to explore the 
alcove. While he was away a whirlwind 
came, scattering the fire among the dead 
willows and cedar-spray, and soon there 
was a conflagration. The men rushed for 
the boats, leaving all they could not readily 
seize at the moment, and even then their 
clothing was burned and their hair singed. 
The cook filled his arms with the mess-kit, 
and jumping into the boat stumbled and 
fell, and away went the cooking utensils 
into the river. Their plates were gone, 
their spoons were gone, their knives and 
forks were gone. 

When in the boats the men were com- 
pelled to cut loose, as the flames, run- 
ning out on the overhanging willows, were 
scorching them. Loose on the stream, the 
water was too swift for them to make head- 
way against it. Just below was a rapid, 
filled with rocks. On they went without 
a signal to guide them. Just at this junc- 
ture Major Powell chanced to see them, 
but he had not yet discovered the fire, and 
the strange movements of the men filled 
him with astonishment. Down the rocks 
he clambered, and ran to the bank. When 
he reached them they had landed. Then 
they all went back to the late camp to see 
if anything left behind could be saved. 
Some of the clothing and bedding taken 
out of the boats was found ; also a few tin 
cups, basins, and a camp kettle, and this 
was all the mess-kit they now had. 

Day after day, wherever the men looked, 
there were rocks, deep gorges in which the 
views were lost under cliffs, towers, and 
pinnacles, thousands of strangely carved 
forms, and mountains blending with the 
clouds. In many places the walls were 
nearly vertical, and the river was broad and 
swift. Sometimes the rocks overreached ; 
again curious narrow glens were found. 

The men explored the glens, in one of 
which they discovered a natural stairway, 
several hundred feet high, leading to a 
spring which burst out from an overhang- 
ing cliff among aspens and willows, while 
along the edges of the brooklet there were 
oaks and other rich vegetation. There 
were also many side cafions with walls 
nearer to each other above than below, 


| giving them the character of grottoes ; and 
| there were carved walls, arches, alcoves, 
and monuments, to all of which the collec- 
tive name of Glen Cajion was given. 

On June 30th they reached an Indian 
agency, and here Frank Goodman left 
them, saying that he had had enough of 
the expedition. 

On July 18th they spent the day in tak- 
ing account of their damaged stores. 
Their flour had been wet and dried so 
many times that it was musty and lumpy ; 
and though they had left Green River 
City with supplies for ten months, only 
enough for two months remained. 

On August 13th they entered the Colo- 
rado proper, which Major Powell calls the 
‘* Great Unknown.”’ 

At the very entrance the cafion inspired 
awe. It was narrower than they had ever 
seen it before, and the water was swifter. 
There were a few broken rocks in the 
channel, but the walls were set on either 
side with pinnacles and crags, and sharp, 
angular buttresses, which extended far out 
into the river. They soon reached a place 
where a creek came in from the left, and 
just below the channel was choked with 
boulders, which, having been washed down 
the lateral cafion, formed a dam, over which 
there was a fall of thirty or forty feet. 
They managed to secure a foothold on the 
boulders, however, and then made a por- 
tage. 

Three more such dams were found. 
Over one they made another portage; at 
the other two they found safe passages, 
through which they ran. 

The granite rose higher, until nearly a 
thousand feet of the lower part of the walls 
were composed of this rock. 

About eleven o’clock they heard a great 
roar ahead, and approached it very cau- 
tiously. ‘The sound grew louder and 
louder, and at last they saw a long broken 
fall, with ledges and pinnacles of rock ob- 
structing the river, and a descent of seventy 
feet or eighty feet in a third of a mile. 

They landed just above, but there was 
scarcely a foothold on either side. It was 
nearly a thousand feet to the top of the 
granite, and so it was impossible for them 
to carry their boats around. They decided 
that they must either run the rapid or 
abandon the river; and they took the 
former course without hesitation. 

At first the water was smooth but swift ; 
then they struck wave after wave, and rode 
to its top, and swept down into the trough, 
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and up again on a higher wave, and down 
and up on waves higher and higher, until 
they struck one just as it curled back, and a 
breaker rolled over the smallest boat. Still 
they flew along, past projecting rocks, until 


which she struggled for a few minutes, and 
then dashed out again, the breakers still 
rolling over her. She was unmanageable, 
and drifted down another hundred yards, 
through breakers. The other boats had 








A TRIBUTARY OF 


the Emma Dean was caught in a whirlpool 
and spun round like a top. 


From the whirlpool the men pulled out | 


into the stream, and the other boats passed 
them. The open compartment of the 


Emma Dean was now filled with water, | 


and every breaker rolled overher. Hurled 
back from a rock, now on this side, now | 
on that, she was carried into an eddy, in | 


THE COLORADO. 


| meanwhile turned into an eddy at the foot 
| of the fall and were waiting to catch her 
as she came. They pushed out as she 
approached and pulled her in against the 
wall. 

Strange to say, she was not seriously 
damaged, nor were her crew hurt; and 
after bailing her out the undaunted adven- 
turers continued their perilous voyage. 
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Then they reached another broken fall, 
which appeared more difficult than the one 
of the morning; but they succeeded in 
getting the boats down with lines, from 
point to point, along the right-hand wall. 

At one point the boats became entirely 
unmanageable, and no order in their run- 
ning could be preserved. Now one, now 
another was ahead, each crew laboring for 
its own preservation. In such a place they 
came to another rapid. ‘Two of the boats 
ran it perforce. One succeeded in landing, 
but there was no foothold by which a 
portage could be made, and she was 
again pushed out into the stream. The 
next minute a great reflex wave filled the 
open compartment and water-logged her. 
Breaker after breaker washed over her, and 
one capsized her. The men were thrown 
out, but they clung to her, and in a few 
minutes succeeded in righting her. 

She was soon bailed out, and the men 
were aboard once more, but the oars were 
lost, and a pair from the Emma Dean had 
to be spared. So on, and on, and on. 

On August 17th the leader wrote: ‘‘Our 
rations are still spoiling. The bacon is so 
badly injured that we are compelled to 
throw it away. By an accident this morn- 
ing the saleratus is lost overboard. We 
have now only musty flour, sufficient for 
ten days, and a few dried apples, but we 
have plenty of coffee. We must make all 
haste possible. If we meet with difficulties, 
as we have done in the cafion above, we 
may be compelled to give up the expedi- 
tion and try to reach the Mormon settle- 
ments to the north. Our hopes are that 
the worst places are passed, but our barom- 
eters are all so much injured as to be use- 
less, so we have lost our reckoning in 
altitude, and know not how much descent 
the river has yet to make. 

‘* The stream is still wild and rapid, and 
rolls through a narrow channel. We make 
but slow progress, often landing against a 
wall,and climbing around some point, where 
we can see the river below. Although very 
anxious .to advance, we are determined to 
run with great caution, lest, by another 
accident, we lose all our supplies. How 
‘precious that little flour has become! We 
divide it among the boats and carefully 
store it away, so that it can be lost only by 
the loss of the boat itself. We make ten 
miles and a half, and camp among the 
rocks on the right. We have had rain, 
from time to time, all day, and have been 
thoroughly drenched and chilled; but 





between showers the sun shines with great 
power, and the mercury in our thermome- 
ter stands at 115°, so that we have rapid 
changes from great extremes, which are 
very disagreeable. It is especially cold in 
the rain to-night. The little canvas we 
have is rotten and useless, the rubber 
ponchos with which we started from Green 
River City have all been lost ; more than 
half the party are without hats, and not 
one of us has an entire suit of clothes, and 
we have not a blanket apiece. We gather 
driftwood and build a fire, but after supper 
the rain, coming down in torrents, extin- 
guishes it, and we sit up all night on the 
rocks, shivering, and are more exhausted 
by the night’s discomfort than by the day’s 
toil. 

‘*On August 19th the day is employed in 
making portages, and we advance but two 
miles on our journey. Still it rains. While 
the men are at work making portages, I 
climb up the granite to its summit, and go 
away back over the rust-colored sandstones 
and greenish-yellow shales to the foot of 
the marble wall. I climb so high that the 
men and boats are lost in the black depths 
below, and the dashing river is a rippling 
brook. All about me are interesting geo- 
logical records. The book is open, and I 
can read asI run. All about me are grand 
views, for the clouds are flying again in 
the gorges. But I think of the nine days’ 
rations, and the bad river, and the glory of 
the picture is but half seen. I push on to 
an angle, where I hope to get a view of the 
country beyond, to see, if possible, what 
the prospects may be of our soon running 
through this plateau, or at least of meeting 
with some geological change that will let 
us out of the granite. But arriving at the 
point I can see below only a labyrinth of 
deep gorges. 

“ August 19.—Rain again this morning. 
Still we are in our granite prison, and the 
time is occupied until noon in making a 
long portage. After dinner, in running a 
rapid, the pioneer boat is upset by a wave. 
We are some distance in advance of the 
larger boats ; the river is rough and swift, 
and we’are unable to land, but cling to the 
boat, and are carried down the stream, 
over another rapid. The men in the boats 
above see our trouble, but they are caught 
in whirlpools, and are spun about in them, 
and it seems a long time before they come 
to our relief. At last they do come; our 


boat is turned right side up, bailed out ; 
the oars, which fortunately have floated 
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along in company with us, 
are gathered up, and on we 
go without even landing.” 

The explorers were out 
of the granite, and though 
the river was still swift, 
they went some distance 
without getting into any 
more rapids. Delay had be- 
come dangerous to them. 
Their diet was limited to 
coffee and a mess of dried 
apples and flour, and even 
these articles were not abun- 
dant. 

On August 25th they came 
to some monuments of lava, 
standing in the river. Going 
on three or four miles, they 
found these increasing in 
number. Great quantities 
of cooled lava and many 
cinder cones were on both 
sides, and beyond these an 
abrupt cataract was reached. 
Just over the fall, on the 
right wall, a cinder cone, or 
extinct volcano, with a well- 
defined crater, stood on the 
very brink of the cajion. 
From this volcano vast floods 
of lava had been poured into 
the river, and a stream of 
molten rock had run up and 
down the cajion. The whole 
north side, as far as they 
could see, was lined with 
the black basalt, and high 
up on the opposite walls 
were patches of the same 
material, which, resting on 
the benches, and filling old 
alcoves and caves, had a 
peculiar spotted appearance. 

About eleven o’clock one 
morning they reached a place 
in the river which seemed 
much worse than any they 
had yet met with in all its 
course. A little creek came 
down from the left, and they 
landed on the right and clam- 





bered up over the granite PARUNUWEAP CANON, 
pinnacles for a mile or two 
without seeing any way by which they | In his eagerness to reach a point where 


could let down the boats. High above | they could see the roaring fall below, 
the river they could walk along the top | Major Powell, who is a one-armed man, 
of the granite, which was broken off at | went too far on the wall and could neither 
the edge and set with crags and peaks. | advance nor retreat. He stood with one 
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foot on a little projecting rock, and clung 
to the wall with one hand fixed in a little 
crevice. Finding himself caught here, 
suspended four hundred feet above the 
river, inta which he would fall if his foot- 
ing failed, he called for help. The men 
came and passed a line, but he could not 
let go of the rock long enough to take hold 
of it, and then they brought two or three 
of the largest oars. All this took time, 
which was very precious to him. The 
blade of one of the oars was pushed into a 
little crevice of the rock beyond him 
in such a manner that they could hold him 
pressed against the wall; then another was 
fixed in such a way that he could step on it, 
and thus he was extricated. 

Still another hour was devoted to ex- 
amining the river from this side, but no 
good view was obtained, and the men 
returned to the side which was first ex- 
amined, spending the afternoon in clamber- 
ing among the rocks. They found that the 
lateral streams had washed boulders into 
the stream, so as to form a dam, over which 
the water made a broken fall of eighteen 
or twenty feet ; and then there was a rapid, 
beset with rocks, for two or three hundred 
yards, while on the other side points. of the 
wall projected into the river. There was a 
second fall below, how great they could 
not tell, and then another rapid, filled 
with huge rocks, for one or two hundred 
yards. . At the bottom of the latter, from 
the right wall, a great rock projected quite 
half way across the river. It had a slop- 
ing surface extending up stream, and the 
water, coming down with all the momen- 
tum gained by the falls and rapids above, 
rolled up this inclined plane many feet and 
tumbled over to the left. Major Powell 
decided that it was possible to let down the 
boats over the first fall, and then to run 
near the right cliff to a point just above the 
second fall, where they could pull out into 
a little passage, and, having run over that 
in safety, pull with all their power across 
the stream to avoid the great rock below. 
He announced to the men that they were 
to make the attempt in the morning. But 
after supper Captain Howland asked to 
have a talk with him, and remonstrated 
against his determination to proceed. How- 
land said that they had better adandon the 
river here, and that his brother, William 
Dunn, and himself would go no farther in 
the boats. 

When daylight came, they breakfasted 
without a word being said about the future. 





The meal was as solemn asa funeral. After 
breakfast Major Powell asked the three men 
if they still thought it best to leave. The 
elder Howland said Yes, and Dunn agreed 
with him. The younger Howland tried to 
persuade them to go on with the party, fail- 
ing in which he decided to go with his 
brother. . 

The small boat was very much disabled 
and unseaworthy. With the loss of hands 
consequent on the departure of these three 
men, the others were not able to run all 
the boats, and they therefore decided to 
abandon the Emma Dean. 

Two rifles and a shotgun were given to 
the men who were leaving, and Major 
Powell told them to help themselves to the 
rations, and take what they thought to be 
a fair share. This they refused to do, 
saying that they had no fear but that they 
could get something to eat, but Billy the 
cook had a pan of biscuits prepared for 
dinner, and these he left on arock. Before 
starting, Major Powell’s division of the 
camp took their barometers, fossils, and 
minerals, and some ammunition from the 
boat, and left them ‘on the rocks. They 
decided to go over the fall as light as pos- 
sible. The three deserters helped to lift 
the boat over a rock twenty-five or thirty 
feet high, and then to let them down again 
over the first fall. 

Now they were ready to start. The last 
thing Major Powell did was to write a 
letter to his wife and give it to Howland. 
Sumner gave Howland his watch, directing 
that it should be sent to his sister should 
he not be heard from again. The records 
of the expedition had been kept in dupli- 
cate. One set of these was also given to 
Howland. 

Major Powell now went on board the 
Maid of the Cafion, and the three men 
remaining behind climbed a crag that 
overhung the river to watch the others 
off. The Maid of the Cafion was pushed 
out and glided rapidly along the foot of 
the wall, just grazing one great rock, and 
then pulling out a little into the rapids of 
the second fall, over which she plunged. 
The open compartment was filled when she 
struck the first wave below, but she cut 
through it, and then the men pulled with 
all their power towards the left wall and 
swung clear of the dangerous rock below. 
They were scarcely a minute in running it, 
and found that, although it looked bad 
from above, they had passed many places 
which were worse. 
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The other boat followed without more | 
difficulty. They landed at the first prac- | 
ticable point below, and fired their guns as | 
a signal to the men above that they had | 
come over in safety. Here they remained 
a couple of hours, hoping Howland would 





another fall. Above the river fell over and 
among the rocks in whirlpools and great 
waves, and the waters were lashed into 
foam. They ran along the left above this, 
and soon saw that they could not get down 
on that side, but it seemed possible to 


tad 





GATE OF LODORE,. 


take the small boat and follow, but he was 
obstinate, and was not seen again. Then 
they had a succession of rapids and falls 
until noon, all of which were run in safety, 
though just after dinner another bad place 
appeared. 

A little stream came in from the left, 





and below there was a fall, and still below 


let down on the right. They pulled up 
stream again for two or three hundred 
yards, and crossed. There was a bed of 
basalt on this northern side of the cafion, 
with a bold escarpment about a hundred 
feet high. They climbed it and walked 
along the summit to a point where they 
were just at the head of the fall. Here the 
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basalt was broken down again, and the 
major directed the men to take a line to | 
the top of the cliff and let the boats down 
along the wall. 

As each boat was lowered, one man 
remained in her to keep her clear of the 
rocks and prevent her line from being 
caught on the projecting angles. The 
major meanwhile climbed the cliff and 
passed along to a point just over the fall, 
where he found that there was no possibility | 
of a portage. 

Without waiting further to examine and 
determine what should be done, he has- | 
tened back to the top of the cliff to stop | 
the boats from coming down. When he | 
arrived he found that the men had let one 
of them down to the head of the fall. She 
was in swift water, and Bradley was stand- 
ing in the open compartment, holding out 
his oar to prevent her from striking against | 
the foot of the cliff. Now she shot out | 
into the stream and up as far as the line 
would permit, and then, wheeling, she 
drove headlong against the rock, and then | 
out and back again, now straining on the | 
line, now striking against the rock. 

As soon as the second line was brought 


| he wished to go bow down rather than to 


drift broadside on. One, two strokes he 
made, and a third just as she went over. 
The boat was fairly turned, and she passed 
down almost beyond sight of the others, 
though they were more than a hundred feet 
above the river. Then she came up again 
on a great wave, and down and up, then 
around behind some great rocks, and was 
lost in the foam below. 

The men were frozen with fear, and it 
seemed that Bradley was lost. But at last, 
away below, his companions saw some- 
thing coming out of the waves. It was 
the boat. A moment more and Bradley 
was seen standing on deck, swinging his 
hat to show that he was all right. But he 
was in awhirlpool. Major Powell directed 
Sumner and Powell to pass along the cliff, 
and try to reach him from below. Rhodes, 
Hall, and the major then ran to the other 
boat, jumped aboard, pushed out, and let 
go over the falls. A wave rolled over 
them, and the boat became unmanageable. 
Another great wave struck her, and she 
capsized. All that those in her remember 
| after this was when they found the plucky 
| Bradley picking them up. 








the others passed it down to Bradley, but | The next day, August 29th, they emerged 
his attention was all taken up with his own | from the grand cafion, every waking hour 
situation, and he did not see that they were | in which had been one of toil. Now the 
passing the line to him. The major stood | danger was over, the toil had ceased ; the 
on a projecting rock waving his hat to gain | gloom had disappeared. They were nearly 
Bradley’s attention, for his voice was | at the end of their journey. 
drowned by the roaring of the falls. Just | Very soon now the latter were within 
at that moment Bradley took his knife | the limits of civilization, but what had 
from its shgath and stepped forward to cut | become of Howland and his companions? 
the line. He had evidently decided that | Were they still wandering in the depths 
it was better to go over with the boat as it | of the cafion, unable to find a way out? or 
was than to wait for her to be broken to | were they searching the desert lands above 
pieces. As he leaned over, the boat sheered | for water? 
again into the stream ; the stern-post broke | The following year Major Powell con- 
away, and she was loose. tinued his explorations through Parunu- 
With perfect composure, Bradley seized | weap Cafion and the country beyond, and 
the great scull-oar, placed it in the stern | he then learned that the three men had 
rowlock, and pulled with all his power to | been murdered by Indians. 
turn the bow of the boat down stream, for | 














A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A FACE IN THE CROWD. 
EXT day the English-speaking colony 


in Rome is awakened into quite a new | 


little sensation. Joyce Dormer—*¢he blue- 


eyed, violin-playing Miss Dormer, about | 


whose love-affairs, my dear madame, so 


many and such conflicting histories have | 


circulated—appears openly in the public 
places of the city at John Farintyre’s side. 


They walk, during the forenoon, in the | 


Borghese gardens ; they drive on the Pincian 


Hill at the afternoon hour when all the | 


world is there to see; in the evening 
attend one of the Lenten services in the 
Sistine Chapel, unchaperoned, throughout, 
by Mrs. Dormer, and with a manner, on 


Joyce’s side at least, as calmly prosaic as | 


though they were Darby and Joan of half- 
a-dozen years standing. 

Broken-hearted, designing, victim, or 
vanquisher—and each version of her his- 
tory has had its day—one fact is certain 
now: the girl’s sentimental wild oats are 
sown! Vaguely, it had already been whis- 
pered that. the great firm of Sloper and 
Scamell were engaged upon settlement- 
drawings in Lincoln’s Inn; that ivory 
satins, Mechlin flounces, were on their 
road south, from Paris; orange-flower 
wreath and bridesmaids’ trimmings be- 
spoken at Igenio’s of the Via Babuina, 
here, in Rome. These things were whis- 
pers, only; in the present overcharged 
state of the domestic atmosphere Mrs. 
Dormer herself not having dared to talk 
of the marriage as inevitable. John 
Farintyre’s solid, flesh-and-blood advent, 
his constant, public appearance at Joyce 
Dormer’s side, are facts. The situation 
becomes crucial. The English Roman 
colony rousing up after its Lenten quiet, 
knows a new little sensation ! 

Is the heroine of the hour sore in her 
inmost heart, haunted by some ghost 
of that exceedingly ugly Monte Carlo 
tragedy? Anglo-Roman society shakes its 
wise head at the bare suggestion! At the 
present age of the world young women 
on the eve of making wealthy marriages 
are haunted by nothing. 

Look at Joyce Dormer’s face, at her 
frequent smile (she who, when she was 
happy, smiled so rarely); at the carnation 
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| on her cheek. The poor girl, of course, 
| is Mrs. Dormer’s child. It may be a 
prejudice—but who does not feel that that 
very singular china-blue eye can not be 
trusted. 


| 
Easter Monday comes, with its usual 
| ringing of bells, roaring of cannon, and 
| explosron of fireworks. Before the day is 
| over, gracious little invitation cards go the 
| round of Mrs. Dormer’s more intimate 
friends. Hapless Mr. Dormer, still with 
| his teapots at Naples, is told, officially, that 
the pious duty of giving his daughter away 
in marriage will fall to him next Saturday. 
On Wednesday a monster banker’s ball is 
| to take place at the Palazzo Orsini, and 
| at this ball Joyce, it is decided, must show 
| herself—positively for the last time, as Joyce 
Dormer, before the Roman world. 
| ‘*And I hope, for my sake, you will 
/not come in a school-girl muslin, or 
| dust-colored serge,” says Mr. Farintyre, as 
| he prepares to take leave of his betrothed, 
late on the Wednesday afternoon. Joyce’s 
sombre taste is over a sore point with 
young Croesus, who naturally looks upon 
his sweetheart—poor Croesus!—as a kind 
of palpitating block for the display of 
stones and stuffs. ‘‘I like blue for a 
dinner dress, but to my mind nothing 
shows a woman off in a ball-room better 
than pink satin. By George! you should 
have seen Rosie Lascelles in hers, that 
time they were playing the burlesque of 
‘Frou-Frow’ at the Ambiguity. Surely 
you have got a pink satin among your 
trousseau dresses?’’ 

Mrs. Dormer has been careful on the 
point, knowing John Farintyre’s predilec- 
tion. But Joyce contumaciously declares 
herself in favor of black. If there is one 
color wherein the milliners can make her 
look more hideous than another, she urges, 
it is pink. 

‘¢ Besides, it is not correct, is it mother 
—you know the unwritten law on such 
points—it is not in accordance with doll 
morality for a spinster to wear one of her 
matron gowns while she remains a spin- 
ster ?”’ 

‘It would be in accordance with every 
morality to wear that which pleases John 
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Farintyre,’’ says Mrs. Dormer, playfully 
evasive. ‘‘Artistically, the choice is good. 
Titian and Rubens show us that the blondes 
of old Mr. Browning’s dear dead women 
wore pinks and crimsons without stint.” 

Joyce bows her head in submission. 

**What ornament shall go with the 
artistic choice? Mr. Farintyre, you are 
fresh from London; teach us. What 
jewelry did Rosie Lascelles wear with her 
pink satin when they burlesqued ‘ Frou- 
Frou’ at the Ambiguity ?” 

Farintyre passes his fingers through his 
hair, and advocates pink coral, a magnifi- 
cent set bought yesterday by himself, in 
the Corso. Mrs. Dormer inclines towards 
Roman pearls, also a gift made by Mr. John 
Farintyre within the past week 

‘We will hold a council of war. Run 
to your room and bring both cases, Joyce 
—that is to say, if Smart have not already 
packed them up.”’ 

Until the present hour, it has been Mrs. 
Dormer’s harmless vanity to boast of her 
state as unburthened by a lady’s-maid. 
What more interesting spectacle (the real 
Mrs. Dormer would reason within herself 
about the world’s Mrs. Dormer)—what 
more interesting spectale than that of a 
brave-hearted little woman, gifted, graceful, 
miserably allowanced by an unappreciative 
husband, and having the courage of her 
opinions—and of poverty! 

But with others times, other manners. 
No heterodox contempt for pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, no picturesque leaning 
towards vagabondism, under the reign of 
Mr. John Farintyre. Croesus, junior, in- 
tends that Azs wife shall start from Rome 
with an abigail, just as he intends to start 
with a valet, a courier, and a paragraph in 
Galignani. “Do our honeymooning in 
style,” wrote the young man, with delicate 
wit, in one of his more recent letters. And 
Joyce, passively obedient in all things, now 
that she has surrendered life itself, accepts 
Smart, the lady’s-maid, just as she does the 
bonnets, dresses, haberdashery, and travel- 
ing-gear sent out from London for her use. 

“We will make up a blaze of fir-cones, 
for the display,’’ says Mrs. Dormer, ap- 
proaching the smouldering hearth, Al- 
though the Romans call Easter summer, 
Farintyre’s British love of heated rooms 
must be ministered to—wood, alas ! costing 
five lire the basket. ‘*Mr. Farintyre, will 
you help? You are just beginning to master 
the difficulties of an Italian wood-fire.’’ 

Is this sudden interest in Roman pearls 





and pink coral a pretext—the question 
suggests itself to Farintyre’s mind—for 
getting Joyce out of hearing? The moment 
the girl has left them, Mrs. Dormer crosses 
to her future son-in-law’s side. She rests 
her hand with emphasis on his. 

‘The tension is becoming too great— 
for you and for me. I shall thank Heaven 
when Saturday is over,—when our poor 
darling’s peace and happiness are secured.’’ 

John Farintyre shifts, ungallantly enough, 
away. He takes a few sullen paces that 
echo and re-echo through the carpetless, 
barely-furnished room. 

**I don’t see why the ‘tension’ need 
exist. In my humble opinion the whole 
plan of concealment is a mistake.” So, 
after a minute he breaks forth—‘*‘ Yes, Mrs. 
Dormer, a deuced mistake.’’ 

**It has been successful hitherto, inas- 
much as it has stood between Joyce and 
suffering,’’ puts in Mrs. Dormer. 

** And how long do you suppose it can 
be kept up? Some day or other is Joyce 
not sure to hear the truth? You may say 
yourself that your life is one of long dread. 
You tremble if you see her speak in the 
street to a common acquaintance. Well, I 
have no taste for trembling. I like things 
on the square. I would sooner have the 
truth told to Miss Dormer to-night, than 
a week hence to Mrs. Farintyre.”’ 

** You understand Joyce—not quite as 
well as I do, Mr. Farintyre! If the— 
the sad Monte Carlo accident which has 
caused us so much trouble had come to 
Joyce’s knowledge in Nice, she might— 
one would grieve to say what the dear, 
generous, unworldly child might sof have 
done.”’ 

‘“‘H’m! And if the sad Monte Carlo 
accident should come to her knowledge 
now—I mean, any time after next Satur- 
day.”’ 

‘*If the story of Roger Tryan’s madness 
should be made known to her after your 
marriage, Joyce can have only one feeling 
—sorrow that a man who was our friend 
once should have sunk into the gambler 
and the duelist.”” And Mrs. Dormer turns 
her eyes, very full, very pleadingly, on 
John Farintyre. ‘Joyce -will remember 
whose name she bears, and her own dignity. 
As a girl she may have been capricious— 
over-full, I confess, at times, of high-flown 
Quixotic sentiment. In the heart of a 


young wife there can be room only for her 
husband, and for duty.”’ 
John Farintyre looks blankly unmoved. 
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‘*Can’t say that I have had much expe- 
rience of high-flown Quixotic sentiment.” 
The laugh that accompanies this remark is 
not a reassuring one. ‘The young wives 
one sees about in the world contrive to 
find place in their hearts for a few things 
besides duty, or their husbands either, it 
seems to me.”’ 

‘*You must not judge of Joyce by the 
butterfly crowd among whom you have 
mixed as a bachelor, in fastish London 
society. Joyce has a heart 43 

‘‘Item: a memory,’’ interrupts Farin- 
tyre, with meaning. ‘‘Item: a temper— 
not a forgiving one! She has told me so, 
often: I respect her the more for it. 
How will that temper of Joyce’s brook the 
deceit that has been practiced on her ?”’ 

‘«¢ My dear Mr. Farintyre!’’ 

Little Mrs. Dormer really shivers at the 
coarseness of the expression. 

‘*There are people in Rome, it seems, 
who know the details of Roger Tryan’s 
wretched business—who were in Nice at 
the time when it all took place. Well, I 
repeat what I said just now—I would sooner 
some of these people spoke out now, 
than ” 

‘¢ Hush! not a word of this before her,” 
whispers Mrs. Dormer, returning with quick 
presence of mind to the hearth, as a step 
sounds upon the marble outside. ‘‘ Why, 
here is Joyce, back already, and our fir- 
cones not lighted. And have you brought 
both sets, my love?’’ looking round, all 
smiles and brightness, as the door opens. 
‘Then we will set about our illumination, 
put ourselves on the seat of judgment at 
once.’’ 

Not an unsuggestive theme for an artist 
might be found in the group upon which 
this illumination rests. The fir-cones’ 
wavering pyramids of flame set forth the 
subtle lights and shadows of the vaulted 
Roman room in powerful relief. They 
flood with transparent ruby Joyce’s blonde 
head and graceful figure, as, kneeling before 
the fire, she holds aloft one shining bauble 
after another towards her mother and Mr. 
John Farintyre. Not an unsuggestive theme 
for an artist’s pencil: a telling subject, 
surely, for the moral anatomist, if the hearts 
of those three persons—so near to each 
other, and yet so far—could but be laid 
bare beneath his scalpel ! 

When the judgment has been passed— 
Mrs. Dormer even in the matter of pearls 
versus coral gaining her way—when John 
Farintyre has kissed a farewell upon the 











cold white hands, which, next Saturday, 
will legally be his, Joyce pushes pearls and 
coral away from her with a gesture of dis- 
gust. Her face wears the same strained, 
absent look that it wore on that fateful 
evening when she besought her mother to 
take her to Monte Carlo. She pushes 
pearls and coral aside ; then, wearily seating 
herself beside the fire, utters a moan that 
startles even Mrs. Dormer out of her bland 
philosophy. 

Most people are familiar with the word 
‘*moan’’ (a convenient rhyme for alone, 
groan, or stone) in ballads. It is a sound 
seldom heard amid the whirl and tumult 
of this crowded, all-forgetting every-day 
life of ours. 

‘*You are over-flushed, my child. I 
don’t like that constant flush upon your 
cheeks.’’ And Mrs. Dormer’s voice is 
tremulous. Do not the hardest among us 
pity that which submits more readily than 
that which rebels! ‘* How would it be to 
spare ourselves the fatigue of this great 
Roman ball? We need all our strength 
at present—such fluctuating strength as it 
is !”’ 

Possibly, in her inmost soul, Mrs. Dor- 


| mer would be thankful to-night of the quiet 


of her own room; content to tide safely 
over another twelve hours in the direction 
of Saturday’s orange-blossoms. ‘ 

“‘T was never better in my life—bodily,” 
is Joyce’s answer. ‘* And I am not such a 
coward as to wish to shirk the ball. Ido 
not sleep much, as you know—the result 
of my own obstinacy in respect of chloral, 
perhaps; and a ball gets rid of a night, or 
the worst portion of it.’’ 

She clasps her hands above her forehead 
in such a fashion that her face rests in half- 
shadow, its expression all but hidden from 
Mrs, Dormer’s sight. 

‘* We have agreed only too often during 
the past two years’’—so, after a space, she 
resumes—‘‘ that Roger ‘Tryan’s name should 
not be mentioned between us. I must 
break through the resolution this evening, 
for the last time.’’ 

** As you like, Joyce. Iam in favor of 


outspokenness always, still——’ 


‘* After Saturday you may be sure I shall 
never talk—we will hope, shall never 
think, of Roger again. But to-night, 
for the last time, I am going to weary you 
with the old forbidden subject. Do you 
think it Jossib/e, mamma, that Roger Tryan 
can be in Rome ?” 

**God forbid !’’ exclaims Mrs. Dormer, 
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startled out of her habitual self-command. 
Then, adroitly collecting herself—‘‘I 
mean,’’ she hastens to add, ‘‘that Mr. 
Tryan’s presence in Rome is of all things 


the most unlikely. Let me see. What 
were one’s last accounts of him ?”’ 
‘You should know, mother. You have 


correspondents in Nice, I have none.’’ 

‘* Lady Joan mentioned some time ago, 
surely, that Roger Tryan’s friends, those 
terrible Pintos, had disappeared from the 
Riviera; Corsica, as far as I can recollect, 
was said to be their harbor of refuge. To 
Corsica, no doubt, I—I mean—possibly’’ 
—Mrs. Dormer has the grace to falter— 
‘*Roger Tryan may have accompanied 
them.’’ 

Joyce upon this looks up, a world of 
restrained, bootless yearning in her eyes. 

‘‘If Roger Tryan be in Corsica, it is 
certain—I told you the same thing that 
night in Pisa, mother—that some uncanny 
gift of second sight must be coming to me. 
For on Friday evening last I saw him.”’ 

“‘ Impossible !’” 

*€Mr. Farintyre, as you know, had taken 
me to hear the Tenebre at the Sistine 
Chapel. It was near the end of the ser- 
vice. The psalms had been chanted, the 
lights, save one, extinguished. As the 
long-drawn pianissimo notes of the Mise- 
rere were wailed forth in saddest minor, 
even the fainting, struggling mass of Eng- 
lish ladies became silent. Just then, mother, 
I caught sight of a face, deadly white, 
against the black-hung wall, but as plain to 
me as Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” 
at which, till then, I had been looking. That 
face was Roger’s.” 

**T repeat, Joyce, that it is impossible. 
This kind of talk is idle.’’ 

Happily for Mrs. Dormer the fire’s blaze 
has well nigh died. Joyce cannot detect 
the ghastly color of her cheeks. 

‘* Yes, I know all that you would say, all 
that Lady Joan Majendie has written. 
Roger Tryan at this moment is in Corsica, 
in the society of his friends, the terrible 
Pintos! As far as facts go, you may be 
right, mother. Yet none the less did I see 
Roger’s face—altered, hollow-cheeked, with 
eyes that seemed looking back at me from 
another world—among the crowd who 
listened to the chanting of the Miserere on 
Friday night.”’ 

Mrs. Dormer is bending over the scanty 
warmth of the dying fire. She holds a 
pair of guiltily trembling hands towards its 
embers. 





**If you do not cure quickly of your 
‘second sight,’ I shall advise John Farintyre 
to consult a physician the moment you 
reach London. Charming,’’ she goes on, 
rallying with a strong effort, ‘‘ to see how 
the poor fellow studies your every wish! 
This little Park Lane nest will be so 
delightful until you can look about together 
for something permanent !’’ 

A few days before—on the morning, I 
believe, after attending that Good Friday 
service—Joyce, in some moment of unusu- 
ally frank dejection, confessed herself tired 
of Italy, of sight-seeing; and Farintyre 
(or shall we say Mrs. Dormer ?) telegraphed 
instantly to secure a furnished London 
house, no matter how small, so that it , 
abutted on fashion and the parks, for the 
season. 

‘London has never been delightful to 
me latterly, mother; but I dare say it will 
seem a relief after Italy. There will be 
clubs in London, and Hurlingham, and 
city intelligence, and the Derby to look 
forward to. I feel that I could never go 
through the strain of foreign traveling 
without you to amuse Mr. Farintyre.’’ 

Mrs. Dormer laughs gayly, all her cool 
self-possession restored to her. 

‘¢ In the days of our great-grandmothers 
there used to be a weird institution called 
the traveling bridesmaid. Would you 
wish it revived under the still weirder form 
of the traveling mother-in-law ?’’ 

‘* Tt would be selfish to hinder you from 
going on to Naples, mother. Yet I think 
I shall need you more than papa can. 
Papa has his bric-a-brac hunting to amuse 
him, his teapots and snuff-boxes to keep 
him company, and I a“ 

‘‘You are in a lowered condition of 
health, my dear Joyce. As soon as you 
reach town, Mr, Farintyre must take you to 
this Norwegian specialist whom everybody 
talks about. He finds a name for your 
disorder merely by touching certain nerves, 
treats his patients by ‘ chemico-psychology’ 
throughout the London season, and in 
August packs them off for ozone and shell- 
fish to Nordeney. In these fitful nervous 
affections doctors walk, I suspect, in the 
dark. The empiricists have as much chance 
of success as the men of science.”’ 

“But are you quite sure my affection 
comes under the head of ‘ nervousness,”’ 
mother ?”’ 

** Quite positively sure,’ 





answers Mrs. 


Dormer, this time without a change of 
‘*The brain is aneemic—pending 


color. 
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Nordeney and shell-fish—would no doubt 
profit by iron ‘or phosphorus from the drug- 
gist’s. In this nineteenth century, when 
denizens of the world begin to see visions 
and dream dreams, it behooves us to think 
of tonics.’’ 

Which may be taken as little Mrs. Dor- 
mer’s last utterance in the matter of senti- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XXX.—FATA MORGANA. 

The Orsini Easter ball—a time-honored 
fairy piece, almost as familiar to Roman 
sightseers as the feet-washing of the pil- 
grims, the fireworks of St. Angelo, or the 
showing of relics in St. Peter’s! As night 
advances, the usual outside crowd gazes 
upon the usual pageant of torch-illumined 
colonnades, balconies wreathed in exotic 
flower bloom, busts and statues quivering 
under rose-colored light. In the ball-room, 
with its mirror-lined walls, its polished oaken 
floor, its classic colossal Hercules, is a mob 
of over three hundred guests. Bearded 
artists, bored milors, New York beauties, 
violet-robed Churchmen—everybody worth 
seeing, everybody worth speaking to in 
Rome, gathered together in the noblest 
reception-rooms, made welcome by the 
most charming host and hostess, in the 
world. 

And Joyce Dormer, next Saturday’s bride- 
elect, in her pink satin and pearls, and a 
dead heart within her breast! Joyce Dor- 
mer, the all-unconscious heroine of that 
tragic story whereof men speak in whispers 
and women behind their fans, is, from the 
moment of her arrival, the living epigram, 
the little dramatic interest of the hour! 

Coming forward, with a not too easy 
air of ownership, John Farintyre claims 
the hand of his betrothed for the ensuing 
dance. 

‘« Seems like getting back to the land of 
the living—have shaken off that confounded 
sense of chilliness for the first time since I 
came to Rome.’’ He remarks this as the 
orchestra strikes up the opening notes of 
the third waltz. With politic discretion, 
Mrs. Dormer has contrived to arrive as 
late as courtesy to her hostess will allow. 
‘* Chapels and tombs and catacombs may 
be jolly places enough if you have a taste 
for them. Ihave not. Never distinguished 
myself in classics in my youth. Prefer 
humanity. Prefer the society of my fellow- 
creatures.”’ 

“That is a very prettily-turned bit of 
flattery,” says Joyce. ‘* Remember, Mr. 
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Farintyre—J went with you to every chapel, 
tomb, and catacomb that you have visited.” 

‘* And you are with me to-night, are you 
not ?’’ he retorts. ‘* How could anything 
be enjoyable’’—it is very rare for John 
Farintyre to hazard’ so direct a compli- 
ment—‘‘ without you ?”’ 

She lifts her glance to his, and smiles, 
the cold, dutiful smile that she has trained 
her lips since the evening of Farintyre’s 
arrival into wearing. 

“But I don’t class Rome among things 
to be enjoyed. One may not dislike a turn 
along the Corso,’’ says Mr. Farintyre lib- 
erally, ‘‘or the place with the little stalls 
and the music—what do you call it?—the 
Pincian.’’ Joyce thinks, dimly repugnant, 
of her walks there in the wild freshness of 
the spring morning, of the smell of the 
violets, of the palm-shadow where she daily 
read a prophecy of Roger’s coming letter. 
‘*But give ‘me Piccadilly. I know Paris 
and Vienna and New York—what are they 
against London? I would sooner walk 
down Piccadilly than see the pictures of 
all the Louvres, the marbles of all the 
Vaticans, in the world. Doosed glad [I 
shall be to get away from pictures, and 
marbles too’’ (he passes his arm around his 
betrothed’s slim waist), ‘‘ after Saturday.” 

Joyce makes answer with honestly unin- 
tentional sarcasm: 

‘*1f your Roman experiences had been 
wider, you might have been less bored. 
Fox-hunting exists here, Mr. Farintyre, 
and hurdle-races are ridden by real Eng- 
lish jockeys. People who like such amuse- 
ments picnic to Metulla’s tomb, and light 
up the Coliseum with Chinese lamps; and 
on Thursdays, I believe, you may go in a 
party to Tivoli by tram. Besides, if you 
had belonged to the club, you could have 
as much cards and billiard-playing as you 
chose. Don’t run away with the idea that 
pictures and marbles and the Vatican con- 
stitute Rome.”’ 

Her tones are friendly, her lips still wear 
the cold and dutiful smile. But as they 
float off together, next Saturday’s bride and 
bridegroom, among the throng of waltzers, 
the old feeling of jealous suspicion corrodes 
John Farintyre’s peace. Never has Joyce 
appealed more directly to his sense of 
physical admiration than she does to-night. 
Classically-falling draperies, sad-colored 
artistic fitness, are not for all men’s com- 
prehension, certainly not for John Farin- 
tyre’s. Could tastes, like votes, be polled, 
would John Farintyre be in the majority or 
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minority? He likes the brilliant shimmer, 
the soft frou-frou of a Paris-made pink 
satin, with a train reaching half way across 
a ball-room, and a waist that is a libel on 
anatomy; likes to see the white arms of 
the future Mrs. Farintyre bared to the 
shoulder, likes to see Ads gift of pearls 
shining on throat and wrist, and among 
the delicate braids of her blonde hair. 

And still, at this moment—yes, as he 
feels her soft breath on his face, as he 
clasps her waist, her hand—he knows that 
he holds her not! He knows that the 
finest, keenest part of Joyce Dormer will 
never belong to him, that she has thoughts, 
emotions, likings, contempts, that no effort 
of his,—no, nor even the balance of Farin- 
tyre senior, at the banker’s,—will ever 
enable him to share. 

How if he had chosen a commonplace, 
faulty, flesh-and-blood woman, say of the 
type of Rosie Lascelles, for his wife, ad- 
mitting it be needful—he will only be four- 
and-twenty next autumn—for him to marry 
at all? A Rosie Lascelles—nay, even such 
a woman as Mrs. Dormer (and Heaven 
knows, Mrs. Dormer has brains enough)— 
would not answer as much above your 
head as this girl does, would not look you 
through and through as these blue eyes so 
piteously transparent, so infinitely sad in 
their unwitting cynicism, have the power 
to look ! i 

Thus ponders next Saturday’s bride- 
groom. Mrs. Dormer, meanwhile, watches 
the lovers from afar, with a heart almost 
light. This ball-room vision of Joyce, as 
a doll, her hair not innocent of curling 
irons, her silken skirts trimmed by Parisian 
fingers with the exactly orthodox number 
of flounces, her arms and throat outrival- 
ing the pearls they wear—this artificial 
vision, I say, seems so much likelier of 
becoming John Farintyre’s wife than the 
real Joyce Dormer has looked of late, in 
sombre morning-dress, with hair drawn 
negligently from her pale and yearning 
face, and with her Stradivarius, Roger 
Tryan’s gift, between her hands. 

What a magnificent creature the dear 
child will become in another year or so, 
can she but cease to fret over a certain 
lamentable piece of past folly, and fill out, 
physically and morally! How well suited 
will she be for the world and for wealth ! 
No mother of fine culture, delicate feeling, 
could endure to see her daughter make a 
traffic of affection. The bare thought were 
repulsive. One’s desire is—that a daughter 








shall subordinate whim to reason, the present 
to the future. A woman’s youth, let her 
complexion wear as it will, is over before 
five-and-thirty. Sentiment belongs to 
youth. Should not the sober half-century 
that comes after marriage be printed in 
larger letters on life’s programme than the 
half-dozen intoxicated years—fullest of 
bitterness, often, when fullest of love— 
that go before ? 

Mrs. Dormer watches the brilliant, silk- 
clad vision as it floats round in Farintyre’s 
arms, with a heart all but lightened of 
anxiety. When the waltz is over, she has 
the added pleasure of seeing her daughter 
hemmed in by a crowd of dancing-men, 
Roman princes, Russian attachés, an Eng- 
lish duke even—all the ‘‘ best men,’’ feels 
Mrs. Dormer, with honorable maternal 
pride, in the room. 

Joyce surrenders her card, with her late- 
learned cold smile, to each aspirant partner 
in turn, displaying no more warmth in the 
matter than she displayed in the choice of 
Roman pearls and pink coral this after- 
noon. Another and another—why the girl 
is having an ovation. Reckoning in the 
dances reserved, by right, for our excellent 
John Farintyre, her card must be full. 
This evening may be considered safe. 

Scarcely has Mrs. Dormer had time to 
mentally italicize the word, when an open- 
ing among the crush of non-dancers reveals 
to her, at a few yards distance, Mr. and 
Mrs. Magrath, the insignificant British 
couple mainly through whose whispers 
Joyce has become the heroine of a tragic 
history in Rome. And for an instant little 
Mrs. Dormer, overborne by a presage of 
evil stronger than her courage, feels strength 
forsake her. Aninstant only! Then cross- 
ing the intervening space of polished floor 
with the airiest satin-slippered tread, she 
accosts and disarms the lady with a com- 
pliment. 

Overjoyed to see that Mrs. Magrath has 
come prepared. For Peter, a poor little 
hectic man, whose head barely reaches his 
wife’s shoulder, carries a large roll of 
music-paper conspicuously. In every way 
desirable that ball-room frivolities should 
be seasoned by the intellectual pleasure of 
good music. A pity amateurs are so sensi- 


tive, can so seldom be induced to delight 
the few, at these large mixed parties. 

“* My wife has all the attributes of genius, 
madame,’’ says Mr. Magrath inflatedly. 
‘*You may nae be aware that my Gerty, 
before she married me, was a Treddle. 
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One of the celebrated Treddles. A whole 
family, madame, of geniuses. My Gerty 
feels nane o’ the ridiculous backwardness 
in performing which is the bane of your 
raw amateur. Ye havena heard her in 
Bark?’? Thus does Mr. Magrath style the 
master of Passion Music. ‘‘ Then ye have 
a real treat in store. The musical Albert 
Diirer, some call Bark, just as others call 
Handel the musical Holbein. An artist by 
profession told me in London, awhile back, 
he didna rightly appreciate what counter- 
point meant until he heard Mrs. Peter 
Magrath in Bark. And the astounding 
thing is my Gerty is gude a’ round, wi’ 
the voice or the piano. Gude in the deli- 
cious Italian phrases of Rossiny,’’—this is 
how the poor little husband canters through 
his lesson,—“ or in the exquisite arpeg- 
gios, the delicate chromatic sinuosities, of 
Chopin.”’ Mr. Magrath pronounces it 
Shopping. 

The delicate, chromatic sinuosities of 
Shopping. 

To her last hour, Mrs. Dormer’s memory 
will, I think, retain these parrot-like, 
pompous words. So, without will or effort 
of our own, do we bear about with us the 
nature-printed pattern of a wall-paper, the 
color of a carpet that trivially arrested our 
eyes at a moment when some key-note of 
happiness or of despair was abruptly struck. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Magrath pass away into 
the crowd—and forever from the boards of 
this little drama—a slight change of posi- 
tion brings her daughter into Mrs. Dor- 
mer’s sight. Joyce is on the arm of the 
young Baron Orsini, the elder son of the 
house ; John Farintyre, a certain dismissed 
look on his heavy face, vanishing through 
portals wreathed with orange-flower and 
stephanotis into the hospitable refuge of a 
neighboring refreshment-room. So much, 
with a lightning glance, Mrs. Dormer sees, 
undisturbed in conscience. All, still, goes 
well. A minute later, and her cheek 
flushes—pales! Her heart, under its silks 
and laces, beats, ina tumult of sudden fear. 
On Joyce’s other side—ah, evil omen! 
inscribing his name on the girl’s card—Mrs. 
Dormer recognizes young Hugh Longmore, 
the chance-made Clarens acquaintance to 
whom, simply in that he was disliked of 
Farintyre and liked of Joyce, poor, obscure, 
and in every possible way unprofitable, she 
hoped that they had long ago bidden good- 
bye forever. 

Of what peril may not his ill-timed 
advent to-night be the forerunner? With- 





out an instant’s hesitation, Mrs. Dormer 
makes her way across the salle to her 
daughter—the gracefullest, most self-poised 
little woman that ever threaded a ball- 
room crowd! She gives young Longmore 
a friendly, unsuspecting glance from her 
soft eyes. She extends to him two fingers 
of each slim, primrose-gloved hand. 

This, indeed, reads like a fairy story! 
Did she not tell Mr. Longmore in Clarens 
that Italy was the true country of the Fata 
Morgana? All roads lead to Rome, and 
all friends seem to travel these roads if we 
wait long enough. So pleased to renew 
one’s very short Swiss acquaintance. Mr. 
Longmore would, no doubt, be making 
some stay in Rome? A few days, only. 
Every hour, therefore, will be of value. 
It would be quite too selfish to talk to Mr. 
Longmore of morning calls. A Lancers— 
is this indeed a Lancers that we see form- 
ing? Then Joyce and her partner must 
hold themselves pledged to a vis-a-vis. 
Mrs. Dormer has promised to walk through 
one square dance with Prince d’Orellana. 
Will Joyce and the baron think it ¢erridly 
hard to have two old people in their set ? 

Her smooth honied tone puts Longmore 
designedly in the cold, just as it used to 
do in those Clareng days when the young 
Oxonian was first tumbling, headlong and 
hopelessly, into love. The moment the 
lad has bowed himself into the background, 
Mrs. Dormer contrives to whisper words 
the reverse of honied into Joyce’s ear: 

“Mr. Longmore’s recognition of us is 
an indiscretion. I make it a personal.re- 
quest that you do not encourage him. For 
a girl in your position over-great popularity 
is not dignified. It is my wish that you do 
not dance with everybody to-night.” 

A glance almost of the old mirth flashes 
from Joyce’s eyes. 

“Dance with everybody, mother? Con- 
sidering that there are three hundred and 
fifty people gathered together here, would 
nor such a feat border on the miraculous ?” 

‘*T am in no humor for jest. Amiability 
requires that you should give a few dances 
to our intimate friends”—oh, Mrs. Dormer, 
what of the Roman princes, the Russian 
attachés, the English duke?—‘‘the few 
dances John Farintyre can be expected to 
resign. You will not, I hope, dance with 
any mere acquaintance, above all with an 
hotel-made acquaintance, like this young 
Longmore ?”’ 

‘*This young Longmore did not seem 
eager to have such greatness thrust upon 
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him,’’ says Joyce. ‘‘ Something must have 
happened, I fear, to shatter our friend’s 
good opinion of us. I was obliged to send 
Mr. Farintyre across the room as ambassa- 
dor before I could get this young Long- 
more to vouchsafe a look of recognition 
at all.”’ 

Mrs. Dormer’s color deepens. 
word escapes her without her will. 

‘‘Impertinent! If Mr. Longmore’s feel- 
ings have so cooled—the better for Mr. 
Longmore! You will be spared the trouble 
of telling him your card is full. The 
young man, of. course, has not asked you 
for a dance ?”’ 

‘“‘Uncertain whether the young man 
asked me, or I the young man,”’ is Joyce’s 
answer. ‘‘In any case, Hugh Longmore’s 
initials are written on my card opposite 
number eleven—the quadrille, mamma, 
that you and Mr. Farintyre have agreed to 
dance together.’’ 


A hasty 


Mrs. Dormer groans in the spirit, yet | 


has she no choice save to accept such 
bitter irony of facts as may be presented 
to her. Joyce, already, is moving into 
position with the baron; her own princely 
partner, starred, ribboned, decrepit, ad- 
vances across the room to claim his Lan- 
cers. Two or three minutes later, and the 
sets have formed. 

Graceful, smiling, younger looking than 
her daughter, this more than Spartan 
mother reaps a harvest of admiration as 
she glides with girlish airiness through the 
figures. She makes the round of the ball- 
room, chattering soft nothings in her singu- 
larly correct Italian, and leaning on old 
Prince d’Orellana’s arm. After this, follow 
two round dances, danced, from first to 
last, by Joyce, with successive notabilities. 
Poor Mrs. Dormer! those dances might 
well be called her Waterloo, the winding 
up and finish of all maternal triumph! 
Then comes number eleven, the number 
opposite to which certain objectionable 
initials are written on Joyce’s card, the 
quadrille which John Farintyre has duti 
fully promised to dance with his future 
mother-in-law. 

For a time there seems hope that young 
Longmore may have awakened to some 
sense of his own impertinence—in exist- 
ing! He is nowhere to be seen among 
the dancing crowd, is not among the men 
who cluster, in attitudes of greater or less 
weariness, around open doorways. At the 
eleventh hour, when most of the quadrille 
sets have formed, he reappears with the air 





| of a man on duty rather than on pleasure 
| bent, walks across to Joyce, who, in spite 
of her mother’s counsels, has remained 
faithfully partnerless, and offers her his 
arm. 

‘¢ Your Oxford friend, Longmore of Cor- 
pus, is determined not to lose sight of us,’’ 
remarks Mrs. Dormer, as Farintyre leads 
her away; delicately mindful of his future 
parent’s taste, John Farintyre has organized 
a set containing at least four titled or 
notable personages at the upper end of the 
room. 

‘¢ Yes, and deuced white Longmore of 
Corpus looks sullen as a bear, too—no 
| getting an answer when Joyce insisted 
| upon my speaking to him. What human 
| motive could the man have in turning up 
| here in Rome at such a time ?”’ 

‘¢ The story, perhaps, of Lochinvar, Mr. 
| Longmore has come to ‘tread but one 
| measure, drink one cup of wine,’’’ cries 
Mrs. Dormer prettily. 

The suggestion, did John Farintyre 
follow it, were surely a risked one. Long- 
more and Joyce tread no measure, it is 
true, drink no cup of wine. At this 
moment, however, they are vanishing from 
the ball-room by a garden-window, into 
scarcely orthodox darkness. 

**Joyce behaved with admirable tact, 
with the greatest circumspection, during 
our stay in Clarens. Still, I am half afraid 
that the poor boy’s peace was endangered 
on the night of that momentous storm. 
It might be kind to include him among 
our wedding guests on Saturday ?” 

But Mrs. Dormer’s mind is not quite 
as tranquil as the airy tones of her voice 
would betoken. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—JOYCE HEARS THE TRUTH. 

THE northern windows of the Palazzo 
Orsini open upon a vast inner court. 
Around this court, on three sides, runs 
a covered colonnade. Beyond are vistas 
of garden, from whence myrtle and lemon 
odors steal delicately through the midnight 
gloom. In the background rises the city— 
roofs, domes, and cupolas vaguely discerni- 
ble against a starless sky. 

For awhile Joyce Dormer and Long- 
more talk well within the bounds of dulcet 
inanity. Then abruptly the girl goes back 


to her old outspoken tone of frank com- 
panionship. 

‘¢ Confess that your opinions of us have 
changed, Mr. Longmore—that you had no 
very strong wish of renewing our acquaint- 
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ance? I promise not to be offended,’’ 
she adds. ‘‘It was an understood thing 
between you and me from the first that we 
should tell each other the truth.” 

‘And you are so used to sweets that a 
wholesome bitter might prove piquant,’’ 
says Hugh Longmore. ‘‘ Men who live 
too long in Italy get surfeited, I am told, 
of sunshine and blue skies. Miss Dormer 
has been fed upon flattery until it palls.’’ 

“You have the gift of insight,’’ returns 
Joyce quietly. “Miss Dormer is so accus- 
tomed to happiness that she would be glad— 
oh, glad of the sensation of pain, as a new 
experience! Is this intended as your an- 
swer, Mr. Longmore? You did zo¢ mean 
to recognize mamma and me to-night, if I 
would have allowed you to cut us?’’ 

‘*T meant when I came here, to stop 
half an hour at most,’’ is Longmore’s 
answer. “A friend I have in Rome offered 
to get me an invitation. I accepted—if I 
am to speak truthfully—because I heard 
Miss: Dormer was to be the interest of the 
evening! But I came as a spectator only, 
in no mood for pleasure. I saw you and 
Mrs. Dormer surrounded by your friends. 
Why should you be troubled by an obscure, 
chance-made acquaintance like myself ?’’ 

‘When facts are unpleasant, I like them 
told in few words. You meant to cut me, 
Mr. Longmore ?” 

‘**T waited, intending that the recogni- 
tion should come from you, certainly.”’ 

Joyce Dormer’s next question is put in a 
quick, short voice unlike her own. 

‘¢ And what has changed you towards 
us? You were hurt, perhaps, that I never 
wrote to youasI promised? Alas! it seems 
I have done no one thing that I ought this 
past winter. When we were at San Remo, 
the days went by in a sort of feverish 
dream. During our short stay at Nice, 
every hour was disposed of beforehand. 
Our afternoons were given to visit-paying, 
our evenings wasted at parties x 

“Occasionally, perhaps, in visits to 
Monte Carlo?”’ interrupts Longmore, with 
meaning. ‘* Pray, Miss Dormer, make no 
excuse. I did not seriously think you 
would write to me, even when you were so 
bored by the dullness of lakes and moun- 
tains as to promise it.’’ 

‘*And did you care, very much, about 
my silence ?”’ 

The question is temerous ; from the lips 
of a vainer woman than Joyce Dormer 
might savor of coquetry. 

“I *cared’—just so much,’’ exclaims 











Longmore, without a second hesitation, 
‘*that for weeks—yes, Miss Dormer, for 
weeks and months—the hour before the 
arrival of the foreign post seemed to 
myself the only hour in which I rightly 
lived out of the twenty-four. Is that an- 
swer plain enough ?”” 

Joyce shrinks before the expression of his 
eyes. She trifles, as if in absent mood, 
with her bouquet, a stiffly artificial disc of 
Parmesan violets, ‘across the centre of which 
her monogram is worked in wired orange- 
flowers; a gallantry, of course, of Mr. 
Farintyre’s. . 

‘*Among social arts the art of friend- 
ship should, I am sure, be reckoned one of 
the hardest.’’ ‘The forced remark is made 
after a space of awkward silence. “ Evi- 
dently I have not learned the rudiments of it. 
Every friend I have drops away from me. 
And still, as regards you, Mr. Longmore, 
I thought in Clarens as 

‘*Clarens belong to the past, is forever 
done with,’’ he interrupts her brusquely. 
‘There is no recollection, Miss Dormer, 
that a man’s will may not, in time, help 
him to stamp out.”’ 

‘*Do you wish to stamp out the recollec- 
tion of Clarens? ‘To me that stay at the 
Pension Scherer seems something altogether 
to the good, a few summer days, the thought 
of which will carry refreshment with it, 
whatever happens. I could not, if I chose, 
forget that evening when you and I took a 
walk in the direction of Glion. Mamma and 
Mr. Farintyre preferred playing cards by 
lamp-light in the hotel,so we went out 
alone. You were patient enough, I re- 
member, to give me a lesson in astronomy.’’ 

The first evening—when they talked of 
Arcturus, and chlorophyl, and Beethoven. 
The evening when, after an hour spent 
together in the ampler ether, the pale 
Elysian light, Longmore felt as though he 
and Joyce Dormer had been acquainted 
for years. Does he believe, in truth, that 
this recollection can ever come within the 
power of will to stamp out? 

And our pleasant afternoons on the 
terrace, one, especially, when we talked of 
Werther and Charlotte, and you read the 
‘Prisoner of Chillon’ aloud! And our dis- 
astrous expedition to Lord Bryon’s island ! 
‘* And all the music, a little too much of 
that, perhaps, to which mamma and I made 
you listen !” 

Joyce’s voice is earnest, fraught with 
sincere and kindly feeling. In her gleam of 





satin and shimmer of pearls she is looking 
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fair enough to cause the distraction of many 
a colder-blooded man than Hugh Long- 
more. But the young Oxonian’s heart 
beats no quicker. Admiration, reverence 
for Joyce Dormer, have turned in him to 
something closely bordering on hatred— 
hatred, shall we say, in theory! The 
practical onlooker in these matters may be 
allowed to doubt the personal aversion of 
a man of three-and-twenty towards a beau- 
tiful girl (however heartless)whose finger- 
tips rest on his arm, whose breath mingles 
with his own in the mystic, odorous atmos- 
phere of a Roman night. 

‘‘If I wished it, which I do not,’’ she 
repeats, ‘‘I could never, while I live, 
forget our charming August days in 
Clarens,”’ 

They have, by this time, reached an ex- 
treme angle of the colonnade. The sounds 
of horns and fiddles and moving feet come 
to them faintly. A fountain, lit by one 
quivering lamp, plays in the adjacent 
orange garden: its plash, heard through 
the darkness, recalls to Hugh Longmore 
the far-away lap of Lake Geneva, as he 
heard it in a moment of intoxication, a 
moment when two cold little thyme-scented 
hands were held abruptly across his face. 

‘*One does not, literally, forget the hap- 
piest hours of one’s life-time,’’ he remarks, 
with courage. ‘‘But one may learn to 
look back upon them without the old, mad, 
crushing regret. That is all I dare trust 
myself to say, with my present feelings. I 
can look back without crushing regret 
upon those too-sweet summer days that I 
spent in Clarens.’’ 

Joyce’s fingers quit her compzanion’s 
arm. She turns from him with a gesture 
of real pain. 

‘* Everything in my life has got a warp 
in it. . Even you, Mr. Longmore, of whom 
we know so little, of whom all that we 
did know was pleasant, have no wish to 
continue our friend. The Fata Morgana, 
my mother talks of, is against me, I 
suppose.”’ 

**TIs not the Fata Morgana pretty much 
what we elect to make it?” says Hugh 
Longmore. ‘‘ One of us chooses ambition, 
riches, a balance at his banker’s! Another, 
belonging to a hopeless minority, is so 
old-fashioned as to prefer love—even al- 
though love be accompanied by the bitter 
disgrace of poverty.” 

At the tone in which this remark is 
made Joyce’s heart turns sick. 

“T believe human beings never under- 





stand each other well enough to pronounce 
hard-and-fast judgments,’’ she answers, 
almost humbly. “How much, at this 
hour, does Mr. Hugh Longmore know of 
Joyce Dormer? That she plays the violin 
up to the average of dilettante players, has 
blue eyes, pale hair, a trick of manner - 

He interrupts her with a sudden, undis- 
guised passion : 

“A trick of manner! Aye, and a low 
musical voice and a smile—and a pair of 
white hands! That is all I know, is it not? 
Iam ignorant of Miss Dormer’s depth of 
feeling, her generosity, her compassion 
towards the friend who valued her slightest 
caprice more than his own life, her grief, 
her tenderness for this friend in his hour 
of need.”’ 

Joyce stands like one bewildered ; Long- 
more’s words ringing, meaningless, in her 
ears ; that most cruel of all fears, the fear 
of the unknown, taking. vague possession of 
her. 

‘* You wonder at seeing me in Rome, no 
doubt? Well, I will confess to you my 
reason for coming here. Last August an 
illness fell on me—no mortal illness, but 
one that I could not shake off, as men and 
women of robuster sense are able to do. 
When I left England ten days ago, it was 
with the hope of getting back to health. 
If I could only see a certain face that 
haunted me, press a certain hand before it 
passed forever into another man’s keeping, 
I felt that my recovery might} be quicker. 
It was horrible weakness,’’ says the poor 
lad, pulling himself together with an effort. 
‘*My life is not one of dreams, but of 
work, certainly is not a life in which 
twenty or thirty pounds can be thrown 
away, for.a whim, on railway traveling. 
But, even as late as a fortnight ago, I 
judged of things crookedly. Men blinded 
by love do not measure the extravagance 
of their own projects. And you know, 
Miss Dormer,’’ in spite of himself Hugh 
Longmore’s voice trembles with excess of 
feeling, ‘‘I was in love—why should I 
seek to hide it, until 

‘*Until?’’ repeats Joyce, mechanically, 
as he pauses. 

“Until I reached Nice,’’ he answers her, 
with emphasis. ‘‘There my folly was 
cured, my sight restored to me, but by 
curiously different means to those upon 
which I had speculated. From Nice, as 
you may imagine, I paid a visit to Monte 
Carlo.” 

His tone is significant: a glow of indig- 
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nation is on his young and honest face. 
But Joyce betrays no faintest sign of 
answering consciousness. 

‘‘T also went to Monte Carlo once,”’ she 
answers simply. ‘One January evening 
I took a wild fancy for seeing the ‘ pro- 
fessors of the speculative sciences’ at home, 
and poor mamma was argued into humor- 
ing me. It proved an absolute mistake, 
the worst spent evening of my life. I 
never want to see, to think of, the Monte 
Carlo gambling-tables again.”’ 

Her quiet self-command, the cold, re- 
signed sadness of her voice, cause Hugh 
Longmore’s indignation to wax hotter. 

‘*Monte Carlo should be a scene rich 
in dramatic material, Miss Dormer. At 
Monte Carlo, if anywhere, the artist nature 
should be able to play at emotion, should 
find the ‘stuff’ for inspiration of which 
you talked to me that night of the storm 
off Chillon. Surely such an array of lost 
souls,”’ exclaims Longmore, ‘‘ men without 
honor, women bereft of womanhood, might 
be the subject-matter for some prettily 
plaintive Song without Words—some 
adagio in a minor key ?”’ 

The way in which this is spoken, rather 
than the speech itself, wounds Joyce like a 
deserved reproach. 

‘*T am afraid I thought too much of 
myself to observe others on that unfor- 
tunate evening. I was full of trouble. 
There was no need for me to play at 
emotion or search for dramatic ‘ stuff’! 
Looking back on it all now, the crowd of 
faces round the tables seem hardly dis- 
tincter than the background of a bad 
dream.”’ 

‘**Still, although you did not see, you 
must have heard,” goes on Longmore, with 
persistence. ‘*A child could not visit 
Monte Carlo and remain innocently obtuse 
to Monte Carlo realities. Why, the stories 
of the suicides alone, Miss Dormer—did 
they not touch you?’’ 

‘*T heard no such stories. I was selfishly 
absorbed in my own thoughts during the 
whole of our stay in Nice.”’ 

‘*Yet their numbers are legion. Two 
nights before I was at Monte Carlo,”’ 
proceeds Longmore, still narrowly watch- 
ing his companion’s face, “ some miserable 
creature blew his brains out, as he sat at 
one of the trente-et-quarante tables. For 
a little moment the play stopped. Then 
the attendants carried out the poor wretch’s 
body, and the croupiers went on with their 
work of shuffling and cutting. What was 





the first impulse among the crowd of 
gamblers?—to speculate, perhaps, as to 
whether the dead man had left parents, a 
wife, children? Not a bit of it. Before 
the body was well outside the salle four or 
five persons were quarreling over the chair 
on which the suicide sat, believing that to 
secure it, the victim’s blood literally upon 
their hands, would bring them luck.”’ 

“The world overpowers us,’’ cries Joyce, 
her cheeks turning white with horror. 
‘*We are too heavily weighted, each of 
us, secretly, to think as we should of the 
burthens of others.’’ 

‘*Except in an artistic spirit,” says 
young Longmore. ‘‘ An artist stooping to 
conquer inspiration might ‘ batter himself 
into sympathy’—who was it invented that 
charming phrase ?—even over the nameless 
graves that fill a corner in the Nice burying- 
ground. You must have heard something 
about the Frenchman who hung himself at 
the Hétel Printemps? That was in Jan- 
uary, a short time, as far as I could make 
out, before Mrs. and Miss Dormer started 
for Rome.”’ 

Joyce Dormer shudders. 

‘You are determined that I shall sup 
full on horrors, Mr. Longmore. If my 
poor mother, with her distaste for the 
sensational, could hear our talk !” 

‘Mrs. Dormer must find that the sensa- 
tional forces itself occasionally upon her 
notice.” 

‘‘When it does, mamma contrives to 
poetize facts. Never was human soul so 
apt to discover the silver lining in all 
clouds as hers.”’ 

‘© A wise optimism. I am brought back 
to my unfinished story. The landlord of 
the Hétel Printemps was a philosopher, 
bent upon seeing the brightest, best-paying 
aspect of the most tragic events. ‘Thank 
Heaven, M. de Morigny chose a long cord.’ 
Such were his reported words when they 
broke into the dead man’s room next morn- 
ing. And every gambler in the neighbor- 
hood rushed to buy a little morsel of the 
rope—the surest of all talismans to carry 
with them to the tables. Next in interest 
to the suicides, I fancy, come the duels.’’ 

Longmore pronounces the word with 
slow emphasis, then stops short, his glance 
riveted on Joyce’s face. 

She has turned so that the lamp beside 
the fountain streams on her full. He can 
see that her color deepens not, that her 
blue eyes give back his gaze with perfect 
stead fastness. 
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“I thought duels had gone out of fashion, 
were only fought nowadays by Parisian 
editors over political articles, or well pad- 
ded German students who have exchanged 
a ‘dummer Bude?’ in the street. Men go 
to Monte Carlo, I have heard, to win 
fortunes and stay to lose them. Do they 
quarrel with old Madame Blanc—she still 
lives, does she not ?—or with the croupiers, 
or between themselves ?’’ 

‘Surely that is an unnecessary question 
for you to ask !’’ 

“* Unnecessary ?”’ 

‘You cannot have forgotten the event 
which was the talk of all Nice no longer 
ago than last January. 

Joyce moves uneasily away. She believes, 
on Lady Joan Majendie’s showing, that 
Roger Tryan is in Corsica; that her dream 
in Pisa, her vision of a haggard face in the 
Sistine, were phantoms—the result of faulty 
assimilation, of an anemic brain! And 
still, although no faintest suspicion of the 
truth has dawned upon her, she feels ill at 
rest ; conscious that if Longmore has heard 
so much Monte Carlo news he must have 
heard more of Roger, possibly of Roger’s 
relations with Major and Mrs. Pinto, than 
he may choose to admit. 

‘*T am afraid mamma and I are scandal- 
ously indifferent to gossip. We hear of 
startling events about six months after other 
people have grown tired of discussing them. 
With the exception of those hurried days 
in Nice, our winter was spent in solitude. 
Latterly—I mean,’’ adds Joyce, recollect- 
ing herself, ‘‘ before Mr. Farintyre arrived 
in Rome—I have had no thought for any- 
thing but my music. If time had been 
longer,’’ she goes on, after a little silence, 
**T should like to have had your opinion 
on my work. I am dabbling in composi- 
tion still.’’ 

‘* The last of your Songs without Words, 
I remember, was to be called Shipwreck. 
When I met you in Clarens, your sympathy 
was still with the people who commit 
fiascos. Mrs. Dormer’s advice has, of 
course, prevailed. After the stereotyped 
andante movement, a discursive minor pas- 
sage or two, you have ended everything 
cheerfully in the resumption of the major 
key ?”’ 

‘«The song has grown out of all propor- 
tions, and is more desperately mournful 
than ever. You recollect the story about 
Paganini’s violin—how it was said that the 
virtuoso had killed his mother, and that 
her soul used to speak to him through the 





strings? The soul of something dead 
has been speaking to me, here, in Rome, 
through the strings of my Stradivarius.” 

*¢ And what,’’ asks Longmore, staggered 
by her calmness, ‘‘ is to be the title of this 
new inspiration, this translation into words 
of a voice from the dead ?” 

‘“*Oh, I am constant to old names. The 
song shall be called Shipwreck, if the time 
ever comes when it is rightly finished. 
During the past week or two,’’ she adds, 
with a sigh, ‘‘I have begun to think that 
my musical days are numbered. My life 
would be more in tune if I were to lay my 
Stradivarius on a shelf, send it, perhaps, as 
an addition to the old violins at South 
Kensington, and never play, never com- 
pose another note.” 

The sincerity of Joyce’s voice is not to 
be questioned. Callous, worldly, devoid 
of pitying womanly kindness though Long- 
more believe her, he can with difficulty 
remain untouched before the pathos of her 
self-contempt. 

‘*Such a course might be a prudent 
one,’’ he remarks presently. ‘‘If sweet 
sound, as men say, be the great awakener 
of memory, it may be well for one’s peace, 
Miss Dormer, when the past is somewhat 
dark, to let sweet sound go!’’ 

‘* Yes, I feel that only too keenly,’’ cries 
the poor girl, ignorant of his meaning. 
‘Still, music reminds me, often, that my 
memory is inconveniently good, and then 
—then I turn coward, ready to say, ‘ Suffi- 
cient for the day is the frivolity thereof,’ 
to live the life of the world, and put aside 
all the hopes of excellence I once had for- 
ever.’’ 

**To look for the silver—perhaps one 
might fitly say the golden—lining to the 
cloud. Admirable philosophy !’” 

‘*No true inborn artist could ever turn 
coward. ‘True artists must wish to keep 
memory alive, no matter at what cost of 
happiness, must be willing to endure the 
acutest suffering, so long as it brought out 
the best expression of the best feeling that 
was in them.’’ 

Then Joyce is silent ; her face downbent 
in .ransparent half shadow, her clasped 
arms resting, with the grace that informs 
her smallest movement, upon the rose- 
twined marble balustrade. Far away, the 
fiddles and horns clang merrily: here, at 
hand, is the soft plash of the fountain. 
Across the garden rise. the dim outlines of 
sleeping Rome. Faint streaks of dying 


moonlight linger upon the far horizon. ° 
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The portents of coming storm lower over- 
head. 

A question from Longmore breaks the 
stillness with startling abruptness—a ques- 
tion whose solid prose sends all the fairy, 
external poetry of the moment to the winds, 

‘‘Is the report now current in Rome 
a true one, Miss Dormer? Is an exceed- 
ingly gay wedding to take place at the 
British Embassy the end of this week ?”’ 

Joyce colors violently. 

“««Exceedingly gay’ is a strong expres- 
sion. All wedding rejoicings are, to my 
mind, mistakes. But one must go with the 
crowd. I need not say, Mr. Longmore, 
that I and my mother would wish to see 
you among our guests on Saturday.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Dormer did not look to-night as 
though she would wish to see me anywhere. 
Naturally enough,” adds Longmore, after 
a moment’s embarrassed hesitation. “ Mrs. 
Dormer guesses, doubtless, that I passed 
through Nice on my way to Rome. The 
sight of me may have awakened tragic 
remembrances that were better allowed to 
slumber.”’ 

As he speaks—yes, before his words are 
fairly uttered—a suspicion, horribly intense, 
even in its dimness, has shot through Joyce’s 
brain. 

‘¢ What dark mystery is this you hint at, 
Mr. Longmore? Do you know more than 
you care to say to me openly? What 
tragic reminiscences has my poor little 
mother? How can it concern her that 
you happened to pass through Nice on 
your road to Italy ?”’ 

“‘ Simply because Nice lies close to Monte 
Carlo, that men’s tongues have not ceased 
speaking. Miss Dormer, if you insist’’— 
for she has drawn close, in her agony of 
fear has rested her hand upon his arm. 
She looks up with piteous eagerness in his 
face—‘‘if you insist upon the truth, men 
speak still of the misfortune of a very old 
friend of yours.”’ 

“Go on; I am in the dark. You torture 
me by your slowness. Do you mean that 
mamma can have tragic reminiscences of— 
of——."” 

But her speech fails her. Joyce Dor- 
mer’s white and trembling lips will not 
shape themselves into uttering Roger’s 
name. 

“ Of Mr. Tryan,” says Longmore quietly. 
‘* There can be no need, surely, to enlarge 
upon the subject. I hint only,’’ he adds, 
‘*at that which the whole world knows— 
the unhappy quarrel into which Roger 

VoLt. XIX.—21 





Tryan was forced with a certain notorious 
Count Zecca, twenty-four hours before Mrs. 
and Miss Dormer quitted Nice.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXII.—ESCAPE. 

DuRING some seconds of time Joyce is 
speechless; her hand, rigidly clasped on 
young Hugh Longmore’s arm, trembles 
not. All she can realize is—that the ex- 
ternal world has grown dark and narrow 
around her; that she has been deceived ; 
that if Tryan be dead, she will seek out his 
grave, press her lips to the cold earth that 
covers him, and so, peacefully die, and be 
with him, and away from John Farintyre 
(in this supremest moment she can think 
of that)—away from John Farintyre for 
evermore ! 

‘© If you would have the kindness to tell 
me all you know.’’ So, at length, she 
speaks—can these indistinct, husky accents 
be Joyce Dormer’s? ‘‘ The news, you see, 
has come a little suddenly. Mamma must 
have kept things back from me, for the 
best, of course. My mother could only 
have acted for the best—she is over-watch- 
ful, she exaggerates my weakness! But I 
am quite strong. I can bear more than 
mamma would think. I ask, Mr. Long- 
more, to be told all you know.’’ 

Is she acting a part with finished deli- 
cacy throughout, or is this nature? Flying 
to the extreme of skepticism, after the 
manner of most very young men in whom 
belief has been newly shattered, Longmore, 
for a few more mistaken minutes, believes 
her to be acting. Poor in purse, insignifi- 
cant in position, he, Hugh Longmore, is 
still a quondam worshiper, and Joyce Dor- 
mer will not show in her true colors, in her 
unwomanly heartlessness, before him. 

The goddess would fain remain on her 
pedestal, the coquette retain her hold upon 
her victim’s respect, to the last. 

‘*T know no more, Miss Dormer, than 
what the idle Nice world commonly talks 
of. Two English ladies, friends, in his 
palmier days, of poor Tryan’s, went over 
to Monte Carlo one evening in January 
last—prompted, who shall say by what 
caprice? After watching the play for a 
while, the younger of the ladies was seen 
to leave the rooms on Tryan’s arm. What 
had gone before, the exact circumstances 
which brought him into a quarrel with 
Zecca, are unknown—it might be juster to 
say, are known only to the principal actors 
in the drama. The facts that followed 
were such as all the gossiping tongues in 
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Nice could neither add to’ nor gainsay. 
Count Zecca is a shamefully notorious 
duelist. You have heard his sobriquet, of 
course? ‘The Monte Carlo Fitzgerald.’ ’’ 

A stifled assent bursts from the girl’s 
over-charged heart. 

‘* A gentleman whose hands are as clever 
in the use of the sword or pistol as in the 
packing of cards or cogging of dice—a 
scoundrel,’’ says Longmore hotly, ‘‘ down 
to the ground! Well, it was a boast of 
Count Zecca’s that he got over his affairs 
‘of honor’ quickly, liked to send his chal- 
lenge and have his man neatly finished | 
within the twelve hours. He did so now. | 
Soon after sunrise next morning Roger | 
Tryan was Quixotic enough to give this 
professional murderer a meeting. They 
exchanged shots just outside the territory 
of Monte Carlo. Tryan fired in the air. | 





Count Zecca took his usual scientific aim 
—and his victim fell. That, I believe,”’ | 
the words are spoken with emphasis, ‘‘ was | 
the day before Mrs. Dormer and yourself 
started for Rome.”’ 

Joyce is colorless as the marble pillar at 
her side. Abandoning Longmore’s arm, 
she stands with hands clenched, with fea- 
tures shrunken and livid. No sound passes 
her pale lips. Tears, the capacity of ever | 
shedding tears again, seem frozen in her | 
horror-stricken, dilated eyes. 

With a strained, automatic gasp, speech 
at length escapes her: 

‘*T am rightly punished—my first false- 
ness has borne its fruit! And to think 
that I never went to him, never wrote a 
word, I who—ah, if I had known, if I had 
not been cruelly deceived, do you suppose,” 
cried Joyce, with an impulse of fierce self- 
disdain, ‘‘ that I should be here, dressed as 
I am, merry-making, dancing ?”’ 

Impossible to doubt the white anguish | 
of her face, her voice’s passionate despair. | 

‘*It was not my place to speak to you 
of this,’’ cries Longmore, moved almost 
to compunction. ‘‘If wrong has been 
committed, it is irrevocable. The past 
is past.’’ 

‘* But the future—do you tell me “hat 
cannot be changed ?”’ Joyce asks wildly. 
‘*Am I not—God be thanked—my own 
mistress still? Oh, I see things clearly 





now,’’ she exclaims, as remembrance after 
remembrance, each in itself a moral proof, 
crowd on her excited brain—her dream in 
Pisa, the voice from the dead that has for- 
ever pursued her in Rome, the spectre face 
at the Sistine Chapel: all the symptoms 





of nervous instability that quinine and iron 
were to set right. ‘‘I have had warnings 
enough, and I turned from them. I have 
allowed myself, like a fool, to be led blind- 
fold, and now—Mr. Longmore, have pity 
on me! Do not say that the past is past, 
that a wrong, however great, may not be 
undone !’’ 

She stretches forth her hands, she totters 
an uncertain step or two in the direction 
of the ball-room; then colonnade and 
garden, and outlines of sleeping Rome, 
whirl round before Joyce’s sight ; the foun- 
tain is silent; horns and fiddles and bas- 
soons cease to play. The timely support 
of her companion’s arm alone keeps her 
from falling. 

Longmore leads, almost carries, the girl 
to a low stone bench in the outer air. He 
steeps her handkerchief in the cool water 
of the basin and presses it to her forehead. 

‘<T did not know I was so weak.’’ So, as 
she rallies from her swoon, Joyce begins to 
murmur. ‘‘ Weak, at the moment when I 
need strength as I never needed it before.” 

‘Your absence will not have been 
noticed, Miss Dormer. Rest here until 
your faintness passes, and when you return 
to the ball-room ™ 

**T shall go away from this place and 
from Rome,’’ she exclaims, rising with a 
convulsed effort to her feet. ‘A train 
leaves for the North at daybreak, and I 
shall start by it. Yes, I mean to leave my 
mother and all of them, to go where, 
perhaps, I may still be of a little use. You 
will help me, will you not? I look to you, 
Mr. Longmore, as to the one person in 
Rome who can befriend me. You will 
help me to start upon my journey, if—ah, 
Heaven,”’ she cries, her voice sinking unde~ 
the terror of the thought—‘‘if it be not 
too late !’’ 

The moment is critical. As Joyce Dor- 
mer’s stern self-elected judge, young Long- 
more knew that every approach to his heart 
was frozen. In this altered, dangerous post 
of consoler he finds his stoicism melting 
like snow beneath an April sun. 

‘‘It is not too late,’’ he answers, under 
his breath. ‘‘ Roger Tryan lives.’’ For 
a second it seems as though Joyce would 
fall upon his neck at the tidings. ‘‘ More 
than this, Roger Tryan had progressed so 
far along the road to recovery that, a week 
ago, he left Nice, against the doctor’s 
advice, for Rome.”’ 

‘For Rome ?”’ she echoes, with a return 
of natural color, with tears at last soften- 
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ing the wild horror of her eyes. ‘‘ Roger 
Tryan is here, and you have been all this 
time breaking the news to me. He is 
stronger—well, then, is getting back his 
strength? I shall be able to see him to- 
morrow, early? Oh, Mr. Longmore, an- 
swer me. If you knew how terrible it is 
to be kept in this uncertainty !’’ 

And Longmore obeys: strengthening the 
story he has to tell by no cruel, unnecessary 
detail, but extenuating nothing, tinting 
nothing in rose-color. On the first day 
after his arrival in Nice it chanced that the 
late Monte Carlo scandal was discussed 
among a party of Englishmen at the 
table d’héte. From their talk Longmore 
gathered that Zecca, immediately after the 
duel, had taken flight—it was supposed 
had joined a certain Major and Mrs. Pinto 
in Corsica; that Roger Tryan, still weak 
from his wound, was staying, alone and 
untended, on an upper floor of this very 
hotel. Longmore’s window opened upon 
a terrace where the invalid was accustomed 
to walk feebly to and fro in the morning 
sun. By the end of four-and-twenty hours 
an acquaintance was struck up between 
them, and 

‘*Ah, I can imagine the rest!” cries 
Joyce, a crimson flush overspreading her 
excited face. ‘‘In his weakness, his lone- 
liness, you became Roger Tryan’s friend ! 
You heard from his own lips the history of 
that miserable quarrel and its cause. You 
heard how mamma and I left Nice. No 
wonder you had learned to hate, to de- 
spise me! No wonder you almost refused 
to hold out your hand when we met to- 
night.’’ 

‘*Do not make me more ashamed than I 
feel already, Miss Dormer, of my own 
barbarism. From Roger Tryan I heard 
less of his affairs than from every other 
person to whom I spoke in the hotel. 
Once, I know, on my pressing him, he 
said that the cause of the duel was a stupid 
collision that took place beside the trente- 
et-quarante table, a collision that a fire- 
eater like Zecca was safe to construe into 
insult. ‘If I had had a grain of sense,’ 
said poor Tryan, in that pleasant, half- 
jesting voice of his—you remember it ?”’ 

Yes, Joyce Dormer remembers. 

‘* *T should have started for Paris, Eng- 
land, anywhere beyond the Monaco terri- 
tory, as soon as I saw what mess I had 
fallen into. But I have been consistently 
unwise all my life,’ Tryan added. ‘I re- 
mained, and, while Count Zecca’s sense of 








honor is satisfied, have no worse crime 
than folly resting on my conscience.’ ’’ 

‘*And he made no allusion to us? 
Roger Tryan never spoke to you of our 
conduct ?”’ 

“The names of Mrs. Dormer and your- 
self were first mentioned by me, the day 
before I left. Then - 

‘*You need not revise your words, Mr. 
Longmore. Then?” 

‘*T told Tryan that I had an object in 
reaching Rome by an early date. I also 
told him—on the authority of a paragraph 
in Galignani—that the marriage of John 
Farintyre and Miss Joyce Dormer was fixed 
for the Saturday in Easter week.” 

Joyce moves a restless pace or two away. 
She looks forth, with blank, unnoticing 
gaze, upon the dusky orange-groves, the 
panorama of leaden-gray domes and roofs 
and cupolas that lies beyond. 

‘And that evening, half an hour after 
I had spoken to him of you, Tryan an- 
nounced his resolve of traveling on to 
Italy, at once. It was useless to talk of 
prudence,—useless for the surgeon to com- 
mand. He wanted Southern air and 
sunshine, wanted to get away from all the 
sorry associations of his illness and of 
Monte Carlo. In a word, Miss Dormer, 
he wanted to reach Rome, as many days 
as might be before the Saturday in Easter 
week! To order an invalid coupé, to see 
that he traveled with a minimum of risk 
and fatigue, was all Roger Tryan’s friends 
could do for him.’’ 

“‘ And he arrived in Rome—when ?”’ 

As she asks this, a pang of cruelest 
compunction goes through Joyce Dormer’s 
heart. Must not Roger, ill in spirit and 
body, have watched her during the driving 
and sightseeing of the last busy fortnight. 
Must he not have seen her in the Borghese 
gardens, on the Pincian Hill, in all the 
gayest haunts of Rome, untroubled, to 
outward seeming, by regret or remorse, 
with John Farintyre by her side? 

‘Mr. Tryan reached Rome the middle 
of last week. He traveled direct. I 
took the longer route by Florence. [If all 
had gone well, the plan was that we should 
meet here, at the Hétel Washington, on 
the night of Easter Monday.”’ 

“If! Speak to me of things as they 
are, not as they prettily might have been,”’ 
cries Joyce, with the impatience of a 
woman whose heart prophesies some evil 
thing she shrinks from hearing. ‘* What 
do you mean by ‘if’? You followed Mr. 
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Tryan to Rome—you found him making 
progress, stronger for the change? Oh, it 
is cruel, cruel to keep me in such suspense ! 
It is impossible that you can have any 
further ill news to tell me !”’ 

Longmore turns his eyes away in pity 
from her face. 

‘*T have to tell the truth, by your own 
command,”’ he answers, ‘‘and the truth is 
that Roger Tryan does not make progress. 
He bore the journey wel]l,—so much I have 
gathered from some of the English-speak- 
ing people at the Washington,—but once in 
Rome refused to put himself in the doctor’s 
hands, to take the commonest care as to 
his hours of going out or coming in. 
You must know the dangers of Roman 
night air, Miss Dormer, even for persons 
in health. To a man weak from recent 
loss of blood ie 

‘Be quicker!’’ she exclaims, with a 
gesture of agonized impatience. ‘Let me 
know the worst you have to tell.’ 

‘Roger Tryan went on Friday to the 
services at the Sistine Chapel.”’ 





Where Joyce saw him: no hallucination | 


of the anzmic brain, but her old lover in 
the flesh; her old lover—haggard, hollow- 
eyed, as he watched her at the side of the 
lover of to-day ! 

‘He came back to his hotel, faint and 
worn out, towards midnight, and next 
morning was down with malarial fever. 
The poor fellow is well looked after. Dr. 
Byrne, one of the first Roman physicians, 
visits him. He is nursed by a Sister of the 
Bon Secours. But his strength, Miss Dor- 
mer, is not good.”’ 

**T understand you. Co on.” 

‘If we could learn the address of his 
relations in England—Dr. Byrne thinks 
some one belonging to him should be 
telegraphed for at once.” 

‘* Some one belonging to him!’’ Joyce 
Dormer repeats the words mechanically. 
She stands as though numbed by the vio- 
lence of this final blow. The lamp-light 
falls in waves of roseate light upon her 
silks and laces, upon the jewels in her hair. 
Tinkle, tinkle, go the violins and horns to 
which the gay Roman world is dancing— 
the gay Roman world, bidden next Satur- 


| day to the celebrating of her own wedding- 
| feast ! 
After a long silence, she turns slowly 
round towards Longmore. She resis a 
hand that no longer trembles on his arm. 
“Will you do something very good- 
natured for me, Mr. Longmore? Help 
| me to get back, with as little notice as may 
be, through the ball-room. I am going at 
once home to my mother’s lodging, and 
then on to Mr. Tryan’s hotel. I must see 
his nurse, find out—rather late in the day, 
but never mind that—if I can be of use.” 
‘*T am afraid you can do little for him, 
dear Miss Dormer,’’ says Longmore, with 
grave kindness. ‘‘The landlord of the 
Washington, frightened out of his wits, 
like all these Romans, at the thought of 
| their own fever, had the poor fellow carried 
| at once toa lodging. He is quiet there, 
_the doctor says, and well nursed. You 

would only run useless risk by going to 
| him—doubtful, indeed, if Tryan is any 





longer in a condition to recognize you.”’ 

‘*T shall recognize him,’’ Joyce Dormer 
answers, simply, calmly as though they 

discussed some matter of every-day interest. 

‘* As to risk—even supposing Roman fever 

to be contagious—is life so sweet that one 

should set a miserly store by it? No, Mr. 

Longmore, no.’’ She adds this with a 
| shadowy reflection of a smile. ‘*1 may 
; not even have the consolation, now or 
| hereafter, of imagining myself a heroine. 
I am commonplace, as I have always been, 
through and through.”’ 

Longmore gives her his arm without 
another word. A tumultuous galop is just 
now in course of execution; and the din 
of the dance-music, the sea of whirling 
human fantoccini, come to Joyce’s aid. 
Unseen of watchful mother or jealous 
sweetheart, they tide safely through the 
ball-room into harbor of a vestibule, a 
dimly-lit retreat, where only a few en- 
grossed, unobservant couples are whisper- 
ing in exotic-bowered corners. A short 
space more, three or four apartments 
quickly passed through, and escape — 
Joyce’s overstrained heart beats freer at 
the thought—is assured. 

(Zo be continued.) 

















THE BRITISH STAGE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By J. H. Sippons. 


V. 


ANISHED from the monstrous temples 


where for a century it had a home, the | 


‘poetical drama’’ now took refuge in | tragedy. 
The Haymarket main- 


smaller theatres. 





cated for a time to English versions ot 
Italian operas, ultimately to be replaced by 
In addition to these new chan- 
nels for the production of the highest 


JOHN LISTON AS PAUL PRY.—‘“ I HOPE I DON’T INTRUDE.”’ 


tained an excellent company, and was 
enabled to present with fine effect a new 
play, by Sheridan Knowles, called ‘‘ The 
Love Chase.’’ Mrs. Nesbitt, a beautiful 
woman and spirited actress, imparted a 
rare grace to the heroine, Constance, and 
Mrs. Glover, who had held a high position 
on the stage for many years, rendered a 
mature widow, desirous of renewing the 
charms of married life, peculiarly interest- 
ing. The Lyceum Theatre, in 1843, was 
rented by some amateurs, who tried to 
present Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Henry IV.”’ and 
Tobin’s “ Honeymoon.’’ The Princess’s, 
in the hands of a mercenary Jew, was dedi- 
21* 





class of dramas, a fourth was opened in a 
quarter where it least could have been 
expected. Confident that between the 
English people and their greatest national 
dramatists there exists a sympathy that only 
needs to be persistently evoked; confi- 
dent, too, in his own powers as a Shak- 
spearian artist and manager, Mr. Samuel 
Philips, who had been Macready’s right- 
hand man for the last five or six years and 
that gentleman’s director of affairs, deter- 
mined on becoming a missionary of art 
and creating a classical public out of a mob 
in a suburb where nothing better had been 
seen than melodrama, blue fire, and broad 
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farce. In this spirit he joined a Mr. Green- 
wood in renting Sadler’s Wells, a little 
theatre in Islington, and so carried out the 
undertaking that for eighteen years, unin- 
terriptedly, it became a popular place of 
resort and a grand educational institution. 
If the lessees did not reap all the reward 
their perseverance deserved, there remained 
to Mr. Philips (for Greenwood did not act 
excepting as treasurer and house manager) 
at least the precious knowledge that he had 
achieved that which-was everywhere looked 
upon as a unique artistic victory. The task 
he had set himself could only be appre- 
ciated by those who were familiar with the 
locale of his noble efforts. The coura- 
geous artist had. to separate the little 
theatre from all fhat was low and vulgar 
in dramatic things; to encounter, and 
either reform or scatter, a turbulent audi- 
ence, and to make up a place that had 
long been a byword one only to be men- 
tioned with respect and honor. The 
struggle was so extended and severe that 
Mr. Philips might have retired from it 
without disgrace. But he was made of 
sterner stuff, and at last the most untama- 
ble of the ‘‘ gods” —as the occupants of 
the galleries had always been called— 
began to discover the futility of striving 
with a manager who was determined to 
preserve order and decency in his house. 
So, at length, in peace and quietness, 
began those Shakspearian revivals which 
were destined to attract universal attention 
and are now looked back upon by earnest 
playgoers in England with mingled admira- 
tion and regret. 
+ Turn we to the Princess’s Theatre in 
Oxford street, London. While the United 
States were affording a field for the exercise 
of the talents of Macready, Charles Kean, 
James Wallack, and the Kembles, American 
actors of reputation endeavored to obtain 
admission to the boards of a London 
theatre. A Mr. Scott and Edwin Forrest 
were the most prominent of these artists. 
Mr. E. L. Davenport and Mrs. Mowatt 
were harbored at the Marylebone Theatre 
and the Olympic. But the chief honor 
fell—rather against the sordid manager’s 
will—to the Princess’s, for here Charlotte 
Cushman triumphantly established the 
claims of American artists to a foremost 
place among histrions speaking the Eng- 
lish language. 

I cannot approach the subject of Char- 
lotte Cushman’s first visit to England 
without recalling the deep interest which 





I personally felt in that admirable woman’s 
success. The story of my humble endeavor 
to procure her an ‘‘appearance’’ in Lon- 
don was told some four years since in a 
New York hebdomadal, when I heard of 
her death at Newport. It will suffice, 
therefore, to mention, in this place, as a 
fact in the history of the English stage, 
that, because personal beauty was not her 
main recommendation, a manager could 
not see the advantage to himself of giving 
the first of American actresses an oppor- 
tunity of displaying her extraordinary 
talent. It was not until he was threatened 
with an exposure of his absurd objections 
and the withdrawal of the countenance of 
the London press from all his endeavors in 
other ways to attract the public, that he 
yielded his assent to her making a curtsy 
before a London audience. And what a 
grand impression she produced at once! 
Selecting Bianca, in Milman’s ‘‘ Fazio,” 
for her début, she proved her consummate 
mastery of the faculty of delineating the 
strongest passions of woman’s nature. 
The tenderness of a wife’s devotion, the 
suggestion of jealousy, the bitterness of 
anger, the fierceness of vengeance, and the 
terrible depth of remorse, all found an 
amount of expression in Charlotte Cush- 
man’s hands which was totally unexpected, 
even by those who went to the theatre 
persuaded of her rare capacity and pre- 
determined to judge her favorably. If 
there were any persons present who doubted 
her singular ability, they were speedily 
convinced of the unworthiness of their 
prejudice. A brilliant succession of per- 
formances, as Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Haller, 
and other prominent characters, ratified 
the high opinions expressed of her first 
performance and converted the most indif- 
ferent -critics to her warmest admirers. 
To aid her lovely sister Susan, a young 
widow, to appear as Juliet, she donned 
male costume and played Romeo. Artis- 
tically it was a success, and her somewhat 
masculine limbs aided the delusion as to 
the sex of the performer; but it was not 
—it could not be—-accepted as an agreeable 
personation. Infinitely more to the pur- 
pose than anything else played by Char- 
lotte Cushman was Meg Merrilies, in the 
operatic drama founded on ‘‘ Guy Man- 
nering.’’ Perhaps a more fearful piece of 


realism was never exhibited on any stage 
than the death-scene of the gypsy when 
struck by the bullet of the smuggler. She 
strives and struggles ; the gasping for breath, 
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the convulsive clutching of the hands, the 
contraction of the features, were all too 
terrible for contemplation. To be thorough 
in all she did was a law unto herself rigidly 
obéyed by Charlotte Cushman, and perhaps 
justified her portrayal of the mortal agonies 
of Meg Merrilies, which a proportion of 
the press, her otherwise ardent friends, 
considered de trop. The pain caused 
to audiences by the awful spectacle neutral- 
ized the claim to accuracy. 

An ovation—a royal progress—bear the 
closest resemblance to the uninterrupted 
favor with which Charlotte Cushman was 
received throughout the ‘old country.”’ 
Acquiring additional fame and an enlarge- 
ment of her pecuniary resources, she seized 
the opportunity of visiting the continent 
of Europe and found friends in Italy suc- 
cessfully cultivating the arts of painting 
and sculpture as a profession. She then 
returned to the States, to be warmly 
welcomed and congratulated, resuming her 
profession at once. She was, however, 
but poorly supported on the stage ; not that 
there was any great difficulty in procuring 
an efficient company, but because she 
entertained a sufficient confidence in her 
own powers to carry a tragedy right through 
with ‘‘the aid of a few sticks.” Ma 
femme et des poupées was the motto of the 
husband of the once famous cantatrice 
Catalani—a selfish doctrine, founded not 
merely on a thorough belief in his wife’s 
capacity and attractiveness, but upon a 
consideration of the dives pecunta. The 
miserable people who sang with Catalani 
received a few shillings for their services, 
while the prima donna sacked the gold. 
Something of this feeling had grown up 
with English professionals from the date 
of Edmund Kean’s return from America, 
and Charlotte Cushman did not hesitate to 
adopt the practice when success had made 
her pre-eminent and able to make her own 
terms with a theatrical manager. 

It must have been a rare luxury to listen 
to the reading of an entire play by an 
actress of the versatile powers possessed by 
Charlotte Cushman. It was well said by 
the celebrated Dr. Channing, that a work 
of genius, recited by a person of fine 
taste, enthusiasm, and powers of elocution, 
is a very pure and high gratification. The 
drama undoubtedly appeals more strongly 
to the passions than recitations, but the 
latter brings out the meaning of the author 
more distinctly. ‘ Shakspeare,” continues 
Channing, ‘‘worthily recited is better 





understood than on the stage. In recita- 
tion we escape the weariness of listening to 
poor performers, who, after all, fill up most 
of the time at the theatres. Recitation, 
sufficiently varied, so as to include pieces 
of chaste wit as well as of pathetic beauty 
and sublimity, is adapted to our present 
intellectual progress as much as the drama 
falls below it.’’ 

At a very.early period of John Kemble’s 
career he gave some readings in conjunc- 
tion with a Monsieur de Tessier, the 
latter reading very impressively the finest 
French dramatists, Racine and Moliére. 
Tradition warrants the supposition that 
they were masterpieces of elocution. Read- 
ings were not repeated, for the stage 
performances of Kemble and his sister 
satisfied the most exigent tastes. Mrs. 
Siddons, however, read privately to the 
royal family at Windsor, and on her 
retirement from the stage delighted audi- 
ences at her private dwelling, where people 
of the finest taste and ample means cheer- 
fully paid a guinea to hear her recite the 
whole of ‘‘ Macbeth.’”’ In like manner, 
Miss Fanny Kemble, as she withdrew from 
the stage, read Shakspeare in the United 
States and in England to her great pecu- 
niary advantage, Her adaptation of her 
voice and manner to the distinct pecul- 
iarities of each character was much criti- 
cised at the time, but in no other way could 
it be made intelligible to her auditors that 
the dialogue was carried on by different 
parties, Her success as a reader was pro- 
digious, especially in America, where she 
elicited from the noble poet, Longfellow, 
this tribute to her excellence : 


‘Oh precious evenings! all too swiftly sped ! 
Leaving us heirs to amplest heritage 

Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 
And giving tongues unto the silent dead! 

How our hearts glowed and trembled as she read, 
Interpreting by turns the wondrous pages 

Of the great Poet who foreruns the ages; 
Anticipating all that shall be said! 

Oh happy reader !—having for thy text 

The magic book, whose sybilline leaves have caught 
The rarest essence of all human thought ! 

Oh happy Poet, by no critic vext! 

How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 

To be interpreted by such a voice !”’ 


Between the years 1847 and 1850 tragedy 
had no settled abode excepting at Sadler’s 
Wells. Macready appeared sometimes at 
the Princess’s Theatre, playing in such 
dramas as did not call for the presence of 
an actress of equal reputation; and the 
Keans, having returned from the United 
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States, occasionally performed at the Hay- | better provided for than the offspring of the 
market. James Wallack, who had been a | sister Muse. 

resident in America for some years, like- | At this juncture (1850-1851) Mr. Charles 
wise appeared at the Princess’s, as Shy- | Kean ventured upon an enterprise of a 
lock, and an African gentleman named | character corresponding with that of Mr. 
Ira Aldridge performed Othello on/ Philips, with the superior advantage ot 
the strength of fhis black face. At the | having a more cultivated public to appre- 





MR. CHARLES KEMBLE IN ‘ ORESTES.”’ 


Olympic Theatrejfa Mr. Gustavus Brooke | ciate and support his undertaking. He 
made his mark in ‘*Othello’’ and subse- | rented the Princess’s Theatre for nine years, 
quently played sundry tragic characters at | and consecrated his capital, his energies, 
the same house and at Drury Lane. All| and professional experience to the pro- 
these affairs being irregular, there was an | duction of the highest class of plays in a 
absence of completeness in the representa- | style unparalleled for scenic effect. Calling 
tions, owing to the want of a good stock | to his assistance accomplished scholars and 
company, in every theatre excepting the | archeologists, engaging the services of 
Haymarket, and at this house comedy was | the best scene-painters, and providing his 
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theatre with a fair company and a good 
orchestra, he presented several of Shak- 
speare’s plays, and sundry new dramas of 
exceptional merit, after a manner to satisfy 
the most severely critical taste. It wasa 
fair compensation for a lack of superior 
excellence in the representation of the 
plays. Of course Kean monopolized all 
the principal male characters, while his 
wife personated the heroines of each great 
play. Among the most succesful revivals 
which received the advantage of an incom- 
parable mise en scene were ‘‘ Henry V.,’’ 
the ‘*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ the 
“Merchant of Venice,” and the “ Winter’s 
Tale.’’ The first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.”’ 
was well costumed, and full justice was 
done to ‘‘ Henry VIII.’’ But the crown- 
ing effort in thé way of realism and stage 
effect occurred in the production of 
‘‘Pizarro.’’ Peruvian wealth and Peru- 
vian idolatry were very happily imitated 
in the scenes displaying the gilded metallic 
imitations of flowers and piants and the 
worship of the rising sun in the rude tem- 
ples, containing an auriferous picture of 
Phoebus, which, facing, or supposed to be 
facing, the East, glowed with reflected light 
as the yas, gradually increased, did duty for 
the rising orb. 

But it would be doing scant justice to a 
very praiseworthy effort to withhold men- 
tion of the liberal encouragement given to 
dramatic authorship which neither required 
nor afforded scope for meretricious adorn- 
ment. ‘The Wife’s Secret,” a highly effec- 
tive play, was just within the measure of 
Charles Kean’s capacity, the ‘‘ wife’’ her- 
self being admirably interpreted by Mr. 
Kean. An adaptation of Casimir Dela- 
vigne’s striking drama of ‘‘ Louis XI.’’ 
evolved Charles Kean’s serio-comic power, 
and Dr. Marston’s ‘‘ Strathmore,’’ a vig- 
orous, concentrated piece, full of eloquence 
and feeling, presented both the manager 
and his clever wife to great advantage. 
The exertions of Mr. Kean to place some 
of the finest dramatic compositions before 
an intelligent public in a fitting - form 
received strong commendation in the 
highest quarters. The Queen and Prince 
Albert were frequent visitors to the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre during the whole period of 
Mr. Kean’s lesseeship; and, still further to 
mark royal approbation of the purity of 
good taste which distinguished the enter- 
prise, performances were ‘‘ commanded”’ 
at Windsor Castle under Mr. Kean’s direc- 
tion. He was unavoidably restricted to 





the selection of plays which derived no 
support from the meretricious expedients 
that imparted popularity to the general run 
of the pieces at the Princess’s, and being 
bound, in a measure, to engage the services 
of other actors than those of his own 
troupe, that as many as deserved the honor 
might appear at the Queen’s own palace, 
he was often embarrassed in getting his 
company together. Accident, illness, jeal- 
ousy, self-importance,—all, at some time 
or other, stood in the way of the executor 
and his plans. I have before me, at this 
moment, a letter written to some one con- 
cerned in the getting up of the “ School for 
Scandal,’’ in 1856, which illustrates one of 
the phases of the manager’s troubles: 


‘*Dear Sir: In accordance with your 
wish, I send you the cast of the ‘‘ School 
for Scandal’’ as arranged for next Thurs- 
day, 13th, at Windsor Castle, but unfor- 
tunately last evening I rec’d a note from 
Mrs. Wigan informing me that her hus- 
band would not be able to appear in con- 
sequence of severe indisposition. This of 
course places us in a difficulty, and I cannot 
tell what changes will in consequence take 
place until I hear from Windsor. Mr. 
Leigh Murray will probably perform Joseph, 
and then another Trip must be found 
elsewhere. 

‘Yours very faithfully 
‘* CHARLES KEAN. 
“7th Nov., 1856.” 


It was understood in theatrical circles 
and buzzed in general society that Mr. 
Charles Kean started upon his lesseeship 
with a capital of £50,000, and that after 
nine years of toil and vicissitude he closed 
with precisely the same sum in his posses- 
sion. The truth is, that the cost of pre- 
senting the drama in a small theatre is 
nearly as great as in a large one, while the 
auditorium does not accommodate a suffi- 
ciently large crowd of spectators to furnish 
a margin of profit. A few yards of canvas 
the less for scenic purposes, and a smaller 
consumption of gas, constitute the only 
difference in the expenditure between a 
house that will hold fifteen hundred per- 
sons and one that can accommodate three 
thousand. The company of actors and 


work-people must be just as strong in one 
case as in the other and be paid the same 
rate of salary. 

The Keans having proceeded once more 
across the Atlantic to make a professional 
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voyage round the world, taking with them 
two or three ‘‘utility’’ performers to aid 


| who had established a reputation elsewhere, 


an able representation of elderly gentle- 


their operations, the Princess’s Theatre fell | men, two excellent low comedians, and two 


into the hands of people who cared little | 
what was played there if the receipts covered | 


the expenses, which they rarely did. 


A different fortune befell a little theatre | 


in an adjoining street. The unpretending 





or three personable girls, formed the com- 
pany. And fine scope was presented for the 
talents of the combination in a series of 
small comedies from the brain of Thomas 
W. Robertson, who had been an actor, with 


MR. WALLACK IN ‘“ CHAROLOIS.” 


house, always indifferently supported, called 
The Queen’s, was engaged by an enterpris- 
ing young actress, Miss Marie Wilton, who 
altered its nomenclature to the Prince of 
Wales in compliment to the young prince, 
who was fond of theatricals. Calling the 
upholsterer and house-painter to her coun- 
cils, Miss Wilton soon converted a miserable 
barn to a very delightful and sumptuous 
place of entertainment. She did not en- 
cumber herself witha large corps dramatique. 
Two gentlemanly, good-looking juveniles 





other members of his family, in the prov- 
inces. . Robertson’s mind was cast in a 
‘* genteel’’ mould, if I may use so odd and 
antiquated an expression. In other words, 
he was enabled to depict modern “ society” 
of the better class, flavoring his pictures 
with just as much of the comic ‘‘ impossi- 
ble’ as seemed to amuse intelligent audi- 
ences without shocking their perception of 
absolute truth. The petite comedies of 
*¢ School,’’ *‘ Ours,’’ “ Play,” and one or 
two more from the same source, are among 
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the successes of the age. The ‘‘ upper ten | breadth of portraiture selected a great 


thousand,’’ encouraged in some measure 
by the Prince of Wales, who was a con- 
stant attendant at the theatre and bore 
testimony to the grace and eloquence of 
the ensemble of the little temple, flocked 


to witness these life-pictures and thus made | 
| dramas of sterling merit. 


the fortune of the fair lessee, who, by the 


many popular actors and managers as sub- 
jects for his rather free pencil, but amid 
all his exaggerations the expression of the 
individual was retained. It was in this 


| form that he limned Buckston, the hero of 


a hundred farces and the author of several 





MR. PHELPS IN ** CALAYNOS,”’ { 


way, altered her condition by marrying her 
principal actor, a Mr. Bancroft. At the 
close of their contract with the proprietor 
of the Prince of Wales’s, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft obtained a lease of the Hay- 
market Theatre, Mr. Buckston, who had 


managed the establishment for some years, | 


having died after a long tenure of public 
favor. No actor of modern times pos- 
sessed the wis comica in a greater degree. 
A caricaturist of the age who indulged in 


| On more than one occasion a French or 

German actor or actress who had acquired 
|a tolerable familiarity with the English 
| language had appeared on the London 
boards, and their attempts were received 
with so much favor that it almost passed 
into a proverb that there was a fascination 
in their broken accents. Monsieur La 
| Porte and Madame Celeste were conspicuous 
instances of a footing being obtained in 
spite of a foreign intonation. 
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LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM. THE FRENCH OF LEO QUESNEL. 


By VirciniA CHAMPLIN. 


‘Tan have been many different theo- 
ries within this century on the Ameri- 
can nation and the future of the United 
States. If we were to compile the horo- 
scopes drawn by travelers, publicists, histo- 
rians, and philosophers from the new 
experiment made by humanity on the 
Transatlantic shores, they would compose 
volumes, The Americans themselves, proud 
as they may be of their country, are not, 
in the matter of race, unaminous in hope- 
fulness. ‘There are some who dread the 
impoverishment of European blood on 
American soil. Beholding the pale faces 
and slender form of the men who succumb 
by thousands in early marriages, and of the 
women whom consumption cuts down in 
their bloom, they say to themselves that 
perhaps there are varieties of the human 
species like those in the animal and vege- 
table kingdom which when _ imported 
degenerate. With few exceptions, all the 
natives of the New World were weak in 
body and intelligence. Will not the action 
of physical causes bring the European type 
to be like the primitive type of the Ameri- 
can? ‘This is a question which agitates 
some persons. Others, on the contrary, 
trusting to the influence of good institu- 
tions, believe in the unlimited development 
of the human race under the starry flag. 
As for us, whose heart, it need not be said, 
is with the young nation that has sprung 
from us, we believe in her destiny, we 
believe that by her and with her will be 
accomplished a part of the promises the 
future reserves for humanity, and seeking 
in facts signs favorable to the realization 
of our hopes we believe that we have 
found them in the tendency of her litera- 
ture. ; 

Thomas Carlyle did not say enough when 
he stated that literature is the ‘‘ registering 
of human knowledge ;”’ it is that and even 
much more. Looking at it as a whole, it 
is our mirror; and more than that, it is 
ourselves. A Priori, in a certain way, one 
can study in it the life of nations; and 
notwithstanding the accidental causes which 
for two centuries have prevented the image 
in America from being clearly defined, in 
it we may be assured that it appeared in a 
more or less confused manner. Some day 

VoL. XIX.—22 





American literature will stand out as dis- 
tinct from that of the ancient world as 
American civilization is distinct from all 
preceding civilization. Meanwhile it must 
have its signs: and we will try to recognize 
them. 

I. 

To separate the literary productions of 
America into two periods—that which pre- 
cedes and that which follows the Declara- 
tion of Independence—seems to us a 
mechanical process. Perhaps it would be 
more just to apply to them the distinction 
of the three professions of theology, phi- 
losophy, and science, but literature does 
not easily lend itself to these arbitrary 
divisions. Like nature, it does not make 
one leap, but its history shows an endless 
series of perpetual transitions. Let us open 
the compilations of Griswold, or the fine 
work of Mr. Tyler,’ that literary history of 
the United States which embraces every 
manifestation of American genius from the 
colonial period to our days, and we shall 
see the religious spirit, for example, per- 
sisting in the philosophic and scientific 
period, as the philosophic and scientific 
spirit penetrate in advance the religious 
period. It is one of the advantages of 
North America that, having had birth under 
the auspices of fredom of conscience, it has, 
for a point of departure in civil and intel- 
lectual life, the loftiest and most sacred 
affirmations*of the human mind; it is also 
one of its glories that in advancing towards 
the future it does not repudiate the spirit 
which, in the past, made its strength and 
grandeur. 

The first literary expression of this spirit 
is found in the psalms and sacred forms of 
the first emigrants. As regards literary 
art, the oldest of all books printed in 
America, the psalter of Eliot, is a compi- 
lation of primitive poetry void of taste or 
art; but as regards moral value, there is 
grandeur in these solemn outpourings of 
faith, especially if one thinks of the cir- 
cumstances in which they were produced. 
Later, in England, was established the era of 





1s History of American Literature,” by M. C. 
Tyler, Professor of English Literature in Michigan 
University. 
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poems, allegorical with any didactic | of ‘ee York, a journal which had just 
| been founded by one of his older brothers. 


with Pope, and bucolic with Thompson, | 
and the colonies followed the movement. 
While they were linked to the mother- | 
country, they could not yet have a dis- | 
“tinct intellectual existence. Even after 
independence the community of literary | 
life lasted a long time. Apart from the | 
patriotic songs that rang out at the beat of | 
the drum, the new nation, being occupied | | 
in forming itself, had neither the leisure | 
nor the desire to make that reflective self- 
examination which gives birth to produc- 
tions of the mind. Besides, until within | 
late years there was no treaty to secure | 
literary property in the United States. | 
Every English book of any merit had, 
almost as soon as issued, another edition in | 
New York or Boston. Europe continued | 
to pour the flood of its literature upon | 


| This was in 1802, when the young man 
was nineteen years old. These critical 
articles could not be of great interest, but 
in them is found, says the author ‘of a 
biography of Irving’ recently published, 
a trait of character which, having been first 
manifested by the delicate writer, has since 
become known to the whole nation. This 
trait is a serious and reasonable respect for 
woman. Irving, when writing theatrical 


| notices, indignantly protested against the 


stupid and cruel habit of ridiculing old 
maids. He not only saw no _ plausible 
reason for disdaining the woman who pre- 


| serves her liberty, but, taking a higher 


standard, he invoked the respect due to 
women in general, the admiration, tender- 
ness, and protection which in every con- 





America, and while the independence of | dition and circumstance are the duty and 
letters in the United States dates from | honor of man to accord them. 

Washington Irving, Irving was still an The personality of Irving was especially 
Englishman, an Englishman of that bright | interesting. The last-born of eleven chil- 
period when on both sides of the Atlantic | dren, his constitution was so delicate that 





humanity entered under full sail the 
new seas which President Monroe had | 
so well named ‘‘ the region of good senti- | 
ments,” Washington Irving, the prose poet, | 
was born in New York, in 1783, of a father 
who descended from William Irwyn, keeper 
of the seals for Robert Bruce, and of a 
distinguished mother who came from a | 
family of Churchmen. Perhaps the eleva- 
tion of style peculiar to Washington Irving 
was due to his elevated origin. From his 
very birth happy auguries shone upon him. 
The patriot troops entered New York on 
the day he entered the world. ‘ The work 
of Washington is ended,”’ said his mother ; 
“this child shall bear his name.’’ At that 
time New York was the capital of the 
United States. When the first American 
President came to establish himself there 
some time later, a servant of Irving’s family, 
moved by the popular enthusiasm, took the 
child in her arms, and, hurrying after the 
great man, held the boy towards him. 
‘*He bears your name,”’ said the worthy 
maid. Washington stopped, gravely placed 
his patriarchal hand on the child’s head, 
and, with the solemn thoughtfulness which 
characterized all his acts, gave him his 
blessing. It was the first national writer 
of his country, the future biographer of 
himself whom he blessed. 

The first literary publication of Irving 
was a series of articles, in the form of 
letters, inserted in the Morning Chronicle, 





| arrival. 


the first time he embarked for Europe the 
captain of the ship on which he took pas- 
sage was convinced by his appearance that 
| he would have to be laid in the sea before 
Like the majority of young men 
who triumph over delicate health, he filled 
quite a long career, having lived until the 
age of seventy-six. But this delicacy engen- 
dered a sensibility which flung a sombre 
veil over his life. At twenty-six he loved 
and lost a fiancée, whose death left him 
inconsolable for half a century. Deprived 
of the joys of life, given over to eternal 
melancholy, he sought refuge from his grief 
in work and voluntary devotion to his 
family. His works, which are many, bear 
the impress of grace and gentleness—the 
gentleness of a sad soul. For fifty years 
Washington Irving was the most beloved 
and popular writer of his country. His 
works are not exactly romances or history. 
Excepting the serio-comic ‘‘ History of 
New York,’’ by Knickerbocker, one of the 
pseudonyms of Irving, they are almost all 
poems in prose and historical recitals, min- 
gled with fantasics and legends, A repre- 
sentative of the United States in Spain for 
a long while, he gathered some of his hap- 
piest inspirations in that country. The 
** Tales of the Alhambra,’’ the ‘* Chroni- 
cles of the Conquest of Granada,’’ the 
‘*Legends of the Conquest of Mexico,”’ 





1 « Washington Irving,”’ by Charles Dudley Warner. 
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the ‘‘ Lives of Christopher Columbus and 
his Companions,’’ were more than proto- 
cols and diplomatic notes, the fruits of his 
mission to Madrid. 

Having returned to his country at the 
age of sixty-three, after passing half of his 
life in Europe, hé published the “ History 
of Mahomet,” and, later, the ‘Life of 
Washington.’’ This was his last work. 
He died in 1859, with the honor of having 
worked all his life under the weight of sad- 
ness and grief. This excellent and diligent 
prose writer, we repeat, is not an absolutely 
American author. In every respect he was 
cosmopolitan, and the important place he 
holds in the literary history of his country 
is only because he was the first dilettante in 
letters who appeared on the other side of 
the Atlantic. In still another respect 
Washington Irving played an important 
role. After the war of Independence, 
many unpleasant prejudices existed between 
the Americans and English. Irving, who 
was a gentleman and man of letters, helped 
to destroy them. In one way, by elevat- 
ing the literary taste among his compa- 
triots ; in another, by showing the cultivated 
society of England what a Yankee can be, 
he has, in a time when his mediation was 
not useless, served as a uniting link between 
America and Europe. 

His name will live a long while, and will 
certainly always be honored; but it will 
be only through a pure coincidence, and, if 
we may so express it, by a chronological 
accident, that he can continue to be re- 
garded as the father of American literature. 


Il. 

In the same rank with Washington Irving 
is a poet who, notwithstanding aresemblance 
to the members of the School of Lakists, is 
much more truly national than he. This 
poet is William Cullen Bryant. Born in 
1784, a year after Irving, he died, a few 
years ago, in extreme old age, having been 
for seventy years one of the great voices of 
his country. Critics have generally seen 
in him only a sentimental poet, elegiac 
and sombre, the triple echo of Words- 
worth, Byron, and Shelley. This judg- 
ment seems to us wholly superficial. We 
believe, on the contrary, that there is a 
very great difference between the serene 
elegy of Bryant and the despairing elegy 
which the Byronians brought into fashion 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
This difference is characteristic, and we 


firmly maintain our opinion, because it 
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serves to mark one of the most distinct 
and fertile features of American genius. 

There is not a person, having known 
the people of the United States at home, 
who has not been struck by their ready 
acceptance of the idea of death. This 
thought of the sepulchre is not, besides, 
peculiar to the Northern Continent of 
America; it is also found in South Ameri- 
can countries. There we have seen the 
father of a family drawing for pastime, as he 
sat by the side of his wife, who was peace- 
fully embroidering, the model of a monu- 
ment, which he intended to have erected 
in his life-time for her, himself, and chil- 
dren. As he was very tall, he drew him- 
self up, and ordered his oldest son to take 
his measure, which the latter did with im- 
perturbable coolness. Friends were present, 
and no one was astonished ; it seemed that 
occupations of this nature were habitual 
and familiar to all. 

Another time a young man was in the 
last agonies and in full consciousness. The 
father sent for the tailor, and ordered him 
to measure the emaciated form of the 
invalid before making the new coat which 
was to serve as a shroud. The tailor ap- 
proached the bed of the dying man, who 
was perféctly aware of what was passing 
around him, and added his orders to those 
of his father. A few days later we saw 
him, clad in the frock-coat, black panta- 
loons, and polished boots, being carried 
in an open coffin through the town. At 
that t: ne it was the custom, and we believe 
it is so now, to carry bodies to the cemetery 
uncovered, and to leave them so, It was 
only after the funeral procession withdrew 
that the grave-digger finished his work. 
Where did the Americans derive this cool- 
ness before the most dreadful phenomenon 
of nature, which always fills us Frenchmen, 
and also our brothers in civilized Europe, 
with astonishment, fear, and despair? In 
the United States cemeteries are public 
promenades and flower-gardens, which fune- 
real monuments are intended to embellish. 
They are well-cared-for and agreeably- 
adorned parks, which lovers make a ren- 
dezvous, while friends lunch on the grass 
with an accompaniment of joyous libations. 
Among highly-gifted natures, this indiffer- 
ence, which seems to us, with our ideas, 
hardly moral, changes its character, and 
becomes attraction towards death. The 
Americans of the North are, perhaps, of 
all men, those who feel it the most. They 
like to fathom the great mystery and to 
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live with the ‘‘spirits.”” These lovers of 
superstition are, at heart, the greatest spir- 
itualists in the world. To them the follies 
of spirits have been only the fall in the 
direction to which one inclines; and we 
do not believe that the people of Asia have 
ever, in any time, carried farther than they 
the belief in immortality. 

Now, whatever may be the origin, this 
easy, gentle, confiding acceptance of death 
is not an unimportant trait in the people. 
God grant that it may become that of the 
future, the price, the sign and the pledge 
of the progress of the human reason. 
God grant that all humanity may some day 
become reconciled to the law of transfor- 
mation which governs it. In the state of 
our customs and minds, death, were it the 
only source of desolation in the world, 
woula be sufficient to banish happiness 
from the earth. Those whom the thought 
of it once possesses, those who have seen 
it seated at their fireside, those from whom 
this enemy of the human race has torn 
some beloved being, lead only a languish- 
ing existence. Graves can be counted ; 
but none can count the living who are 
dead, whose life is forever made barren by 
the powerless rebellion of their whole 
being against the inexorable law. 

This fatal sentiment, the destroyer of all 
joy on the earth, seems to us to have 
attained its maximum of intensity in 
modern Europe. As man rises, as he 
believes in dignity, liberty, activity, and 
power, he values life more highly, and is 
more indignant that it should be wrested 
from him. The slave and savage attach 
little value to it, in which they are right 
But civilized man renounces it for himself 
only under the pressure of the highest 
motives, and never renounces it for those 
whom he loves. Whatever the heights to 
which his thought may soar, he remains 
in that respect always weak in heart, and 
we doubt whether the stoical philosopher 
who in our days has so nobly spoken of 
death had its loving and sublime invoca- 
tion addressed to him, and if to his sorrow, 
he had lived until the day when the body 
of his daughter was borne from his house ! 

This universal, growing, and permanent 
protestation of man against the law of 
nature constitutes a sad disorder whose end 
is the most enviable progress one could 
desire for humanity. The general instinct 
of self-preservation suffices to assure the 
continuation of the species ; the sentiments 
which we add to it, and which we develop 





in us more and more every day, only render 
our lives miserable. But how can we recon- 
cile ourselves to the end of all things? 
How can we lift ourselves from the abyss 
of grief? How can we accomplish this 
great work of renovation in our hearts and 
ideas? We answer simply, by hygiene and 
habit. It is a fact gathered from observa- 
tion that the healthy, robust being dreads 
annihilation less than he who is feeble 
and sickly, and as for habit its strength is 
incalculable. As its effects increase in 
geometric progression, we do not know all 
that it can produce. Habit, and the repe- 
tition of the same physiological or psycho- 
logical acts, in the course of generations, 
completely change the physical and moral 
constitution. This is well known, and 
upon it we must count. 

The Americans themselves remember it, 
and are in the way to become better men 
by the constant habit and assiduous culture 
of the idea of mortality. In this matter, 
as in others, they show humanity the way 
to a happier, more peaceful state; in this, 
as in other matters, they are the pioneers 
of the species, the chosen initiators of a 
new order of things conformable to nature 
and reason. 

Now, what gives in our eyes a serious 
signification to the works of Bryant is 
that they are the expression of the senti- 
ment which in this prevails with the Amer- 
ican nation. ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ is, as the 
name indicates, the contemplation of the 
great mystery. For Bryant, as for his 
compatriots, death is not only a deliver- 
ance, but also the renovation and triumph 
of life. Thus faced it loses its horror and 
becomes the hope and tutelary genius of 
the world. “My heart beats when I see 
the eternal miracle that is perpetuated in 
silence before me. O my God! it is the 
endless work of thy creation, incessantly 
rejuvenated and renewed. Inscribed by 
thy hand, I read in it the lesson of my own 
eternity. Everything grows and every- 
thing dies, and in the footsteps of decay 
youth ever hurries, gay and beautiful youth 
in all its seductive forms. Listen 
to the call of death, not as a slave urged 
on his way by the whip, but as a joyful 
guest. Sustained and quieted by an un- 
shakable confidence, go and join the 
immense caravan which preceded you, go 
and take your place in the silent palace of 
death. Approach the tomb as if, being 
ready to fall asleep, you were draw- 
ing around you the curtains of your 
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couch and giving yourself up to smiling 
dreams.” 

Such accents ring in our ears like the 
echoes of ancient philosophy, and we re- 
member that “ Thanatopsis’’ followed soon 
after the French Revolution. But, in the 
mouth of an American, it is not vain 
declamation. The exhortation which the 
poet adresses to his people is followed every 
day, and it was anticipated by public spirit. 
Bryant is here the voice of a whole great 
nation, a voice that deserves to be listened 
to. 


“The hills, rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun— 
the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between— 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and poured round all 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man, The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining in the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, traverse Barca’s desert sands, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 

Save his own dashings, yet the dead are there.” 


Bryant does not always rise to the heights 
where sympathy for man is confounded 
with the love of nature. He is not con- 
stantly a poet, in the grand acceptation of 
the word which implies tragic emotion and 
amorous intoxication; but he is full of 
sentiment and sadness, grace and fragrance: 
a pure Lakist ; a delicate painter of the 
sunlight and meadows, of the quivering 
leaf and drooping flower, and the thou- 
sand details of nature which have their 
language for the human soul. No doubt, 
this is easy art, but the taste for this kind 
of poetry was so well adapted to carry 
away a writer of Bryant’s generation that 
we must,be thankful to him for not falling 
into the excess of sentimentality and puer- 
ility into which the successors of Words- 
worth in England have since fallen. 
Besides, Bryant was the happiest, most 
delicate, and elegant versifier in his country 
—a small merit, on which we shall not lay 
stress, but which still has its importance, 
since, as Carlyle said, ‘‘ No badly written 
book will be read.”’ 


Il. 
If Washington Irving and Bryant now 
belong to history, two men still live in the 
ow 





United States, who, as writers of verse 
and prose, continue brilliantly to represent 
in their country the literature of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and these 
two men are Emerson and Longfellow." 
The first, who is more of a prose writer 
than poet, is the Thomas Carlyle of Amer- 
ica; the second, who is more of a poet 
than prose writer, is almost a Tennyson. 
The noble old man would not object to the 
comparison, for their kinship of mind with 
the two English writers was confirmed by 
long and intimate personal relations. 
Emerson edited Carlyle in America, and 
Tennyson and Longfellow mutually dedi- 
cated their works to each other. Yet, 
these sympathetic relations and commu- 
nity of ideas did not efface the originality 
of the two Americans. Emerson’s style 
differs as much from that of Carlyle as 
that of Chateaubriand from Victor Hugo’s 
style; and as for Longfellow, though his 
verse is noble, harmonious and sweet, like 
Tennyson’s, it is in other regions than the 
romantic myth that he has exercised his 
imagination. 

By the influence which he had upon two 
generations, as by the lofty qualities of his 
mind, Mr. Emerson is justly regarded as 
one of the greatest illustrations of his 
country. In him are contained all the 
religious instincts of the most religious of 
nations. Scorned by the orthodox, and 
dreaded by the sectarians, he kept himself, 
like Thomas Carlyle, in the most inacces- 
sible regions of spiritualism, and, differing 
from the English philosopher, he com- 
batted them not as a proud man who 
borrows his thunder from Jupiter, but as a 
Christian, with the common weapons of 
reason and charity. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was born in 
Boston in 1803, was predestined to an 
intellectual life and to apostleship. Eight 
generations of preachers had uninterrupt- 
edly succeeded each other in his family. 
His ancestors came to America in the 
Mayflower, that legendary ship which 
brought liberty. One of them was one of 
the founders and the first minister in Con- 
cord. From his birth, Emerson found in 
his father’s house a simplicity, holiness, 
and dignity of habits which, from his 
childhood, fashioned him for great things, 
without the aid of other teaching. Pre- 
cocious as is every fruit of strong hereditary 





1 Longfellow died as we were writing these lines, 
on the 25th March, 1882. 
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culture, he was not bent, by hard discipline, 
over the work-table, but grew up in medi- 
tation, and in the love of intellectual 
things, and at the age of twenty-three, 
thoroughly equipped with solid studies, he 
began to preach with brilliant success. 

Not many years passed before he had to 
resign his pastoral office on account of the 
intolerance of bigots. He preached by the 
spirit and not the letter, which was enough 
to make his stay in a religious congregation 
impossible. Emerson was not a man to 
hide his light under a bushel ; whoever has 
merely glanced at his expressive face can 
see that the truth, or what he believes to be 
such, comes from his heart as the flames 
from a volcano, Speaking, for example, 
of the Lord’s Supper, he said : 

“ The world was peopled with vain idols ; 
nations were governed by ceremonies. The 
Jewish religion and all pagan religions were 
purely ceremonious. God sent a man who 
tore away all these veils, and taught us true 
adoration. This man, adivine messenger, 
has taught us that there is no holy life other 
than the virtuous life, and no virtuous life but 
that of patience, justice, and good deeds; 
that all external worship is a shadow, and 
all sacrifice smoke. He died to confirm his 
word, and we, who take the name of Chris- 
tians, who call ourselves his disciples, pre- 
tend to impose upon our brothers, by the 
eucharistic commemoration, a ceremonial 
form. We wish to make it a duty for them to 
submit, whether the form is agreeable to 
them or not. Is not this going backward? 
is it not returning to the worship of idols, 
that is to say, the direct adoration of sym- 
bols ? Is it not forgetting that God receives 
no other incense than that of virtue, justice, 
and love ?” 

A sermon of this nature would naturally 
mark, and indeed in the life of Emerson 
did mark, the transition from the position 
of preacher to that of philosopher. It 
would be unjust to ask of a man prepared, 
as was Emerson, by birth and education, 
anything else in his new career than ear- 
nest conviction, and love of truth united 
to the warmth of soul that makes great 
writers. These qualities are united in him 
in a degree that has rendered him powerful, 
in works and words, with the majority of 
his compatriots, who will continue to 
render him highly respectable to his adver- 
saries. We will not now examine Emer- 
son’s philosophy. It is sufficient for this 
sketch that it belongs to what most favors 
the development of literary genius. 





Emerson is a man so complete, his mind 
is so rich and fertile, that at first sight one 
hardly knows on what side to look at him. 
A man fond of his study and solitude, but 
nevertheless ready for action, he has more 
intimately mingled with the political life 
of his people than any of his competitors. 
A poet and philosopher, essayist and biog- 
rapher, a journalist and lecturer, he has, 
during a long life, overflowed like a full 
vase in his century and country. ‘This 
figure suffices to give an idea of his style, 
which is an overflowing wave. It has not 
the depth and firm chiseling of that of 
Carlyle, who was an artist, a perfect master 
of himself, and very conscious of his work 
while apparently carried away by his pen 
and language. Emerson, who is more 
simple, and more truly moved, writes with 
less research and color, but he is, for that 
very reason, more persuasive in every 
matter in which the reader can be per- 
suaded. We know nothing that makes 
persuasion powerless more than noise and 
violence. Like a tempestuous wind, they 
uproot existing convictions, but they can- 
not create others. Mr. Emerson, a lecturer 
and philosopher, has preserved the qualities 
of Emerson the preacher. Every foreigner 
who visited the United States from 1830 to 
1870, and few visited that country during 
that period without hearing Mr. Emerson, 
and all those who knew him in Europe, have 
admired, with his compatriot, Lowell, the 
warm, pure diction which, harmonizing with 
his rich, baritone voice, lifted his hearers 
from the ground, loosened their feet from 
the shore, and launched them into deep 
waters with a strength which they could 
not nor would not resist. Now, this power 
exists in Emerson for him who reads as 
well as for him who hears him. His prose 
is admirable on account of its purity, rich- 
ness, and abundance. His full periods are 
the image of his full thought—thought of 
such high moral rectitude that believers or 
unbelievers, savants or poets, all imbibe 
from it the pure delights of ideality. 

Journalism, to Mr. Emerson, was what 
it should be to a man of his character— 
what it should be to every one—a kind of 
apostolate. The declared chief of tran- 
scendentalism, whose doctrine, renewed by 
Plato and imported from Germany, had, 
for a while, succeeded, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the more solid popularity of the 
ideas of Hartley, Locke, and Bentham, he 
founded, in 1840, in collaboration with 
Dr. Channing, and under the editorial 
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iomainn of een Fuller, a py 
called the Sun-Dial. Conforming to the 
general conditions of periodicals, the Dia/ 
must touch upon a certain variety of sub- 
jects; but for Mr. Emerson there was but 
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is, that vm innovations of our time are all 
made in one direction—in that of morality 
and love. The new demand made by 
women when they wish to play a part in 
| politics is already an honorable proof in 


one way to show the path to acquaint the | favor of this civilization which has given 


world with the signs of the new religious 
era ; the era he was expecting, the era which 
will really come, and which has already 
partly come, in which morals and nature 
will replace dogma and ritualism. The 
Dial was, on his part, a work of charity as 
to philosophy and sociology, for Emerson 
has not always dwelt in the regions of 
abstraction. This Christian of the old 
school is as bold a reformer of civil as of 
religious society, or, rather, he does not 
distinguish one” from the other. With 
Mrs. Emerson he signed the convocation 
of the first meeting formed in the United 
States to ask for the right of suffrage for 
women, and he followed every movement. 
_ Every progressive measure in regard to this 
subject, like all philanthropic movements, 
found him ready and zealous. His long 
friendship for Margaret Fuller, a friendship 
founded on mutual respect and the commu- 
nity of ideas, and cemented by an elevated 
aim, has been rendered fertile for every good 
cause. There are few examples of an inti- 
macy between persons of a different sex that 
have been so noble, respectable, and per- 
fectly respected. 

Between the great writer who flooded 
his people with light and the woman of 
letters who enriched American literature 
and contributed to ‘the progress of this 
century, there was a perpetual sursum 
corda. It would be difficult to say which 
gave the most inspiration to the other; it 
is probable, for many reasons, that it was 
Emerson. But, on the other hand, he, 
perhaps, received from Margaret what any 
manly man receives from any truly femi- 
nine woman which completes his strength, 
beauty, and life,—that emotional element 
without which thought would be barren and 
words useless. Emerson possessed this 
element by nature, and from his youth ; 
but he had it even more in a ripe age, when 
the experiences of the feminine heart being 
added to those of life, he learned to place 
the social as the individual ideal in a 
widening development of sympathy. It is 
this sentiment which he expressed in this 
passage, which we borrow from a discourse 
on the progress of human culture delivered 
only a few years ago. 

“Remark one thing,’’ he said, “ which 





them civil rights unknown to them in his- 
tory. Now that a more humane legislation 
has conceded them the control of property, 
it is quite natural that they demand the 
rights relating to that property. The war 
that has just ended has brought about the 
abolition of slavery, the success of the 
Sanitary Commission, and the bureau of 
help for the enfranchised ; these are fruits, 
and great ones. Let us add to this the 
light that comes to us from sociologic sci- 
ence; let us add the abolition of the 
penalty of death in many cases, that of 
imprisonment for debt; let us add the 
amelioration of the penitentiary régime, 
the foundation of temperance societies, the 
measures taken to arrange labor in an 
equitable manner, co-operative societies, 
mutual insurances, the league of free change, 
the better and broader organization of a 
system of aid in famines, floods, and fires, 
and the multiplicity of international con- 
gresses, and we may say that we shall be 
present, in the finest meaning of the word, 
at the revolutionary changes. Yes, all 
this teaches nations to take the conduct of 
their affairs into their own hands, and to 
substitute themselves for kings.’’ 

In every respect, as a littérateur and man, 
Mr. Emerson is one of the most perfect 
representatives of the nineteenth century ; 
of this calumniated century, in which 
human conscience has acquired so much 
strength, and human intelligence so much 
clearness; of this greatest of centuries, in 
which man believes, loves, and hopes. 
Although he may have written more in 
prose than in verse, Emerson is always a 
poet, as are, in the main, all great minds. 
He himself said in the beginning of his 
career, ‘‘I am a poet of nature: my place 
is in the country.” And one of his first 
criticisms on this subject caused this remark 
in the Democratic Review, ‘‘ The example 
of Mr. Emerson gives us the proof that 
great and complete minds are always prac- 
tical,’ which means, in simple terms, that 
poetry necessarily crowns the edifice of 
ideas. 

However as a writer of verse Emerson, 
in whom the general faculty of ‘the poet in 
prose is universally recognized, has been 
the subject of lively discussion, one of the 
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most considered critics in the United 
States, Theodore Parker, although his 
friend, reproached him for not being a 
versifier. We are far from joining in 
the severity of this judgment. It is pre- 
cisely because Emerson does not polish his 
verse that he neglects the form to enrich 
the substance, because he is true, simple, 
and natural, that his poetry interests us. 
We like this nervous thought which is not 
embarrassed in vain search for language, 
this talent that proceeds neither from the 
classics nor romantics nor Lakists, but 
which comes from his heart, as the fruit 
from a deeply-rooted tree. Emerson has 
the light that comes from inward fire, not 
the pale glow from the reflection of a for- 
eign planet—he is a powerful poet. Like 
his English contemporaries, he cultivated, 
in preference, the idyllic style, but he gave 
it new life. We will quote only a short 
specimen, to show that he knows how to 
kindle the imagination of the reader with 
the smallest spark. He is suggestive ; that 
is to say, he awakens thought in others 
more than he expresses his own. This is 
the highest merit in any poet or writer; it 
is the most exquisite power that can be 
given to human speech. We select at 
random the “Humble Bee,” one of the 
most esteemed of Emerson’s poems: 


“« Burly, dozing humble bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me; 
Let them sail for Porto Rique 
Far-off heats through seas to seek, 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone! 
Zig-zag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines; 
Keep me nearer, me, thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 

Flower bells, 

Honeyed cells,’ 

These the tents 

Which he frequeats. 


Insect lover of the sun! 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere! 
Swimmer through the waves of air! 
Voyager of light and noon! 
Epicurean of June! 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum; 

All without is martyrdom. 








When the south wind in May days 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touches all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And, infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sods to violets, — 
Then, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone! 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone, 

Telling of countless sunny hours, 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound, 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure.” 


It would be difficult for us to translate 
these four stanzas, on account of the im- 
possibility of expressing, in any other than 
the English language, this succession of 
winged words, which exactly reproduce 
the humming of the bee; but that is only 
an accessory, and, if we may so express it, 
an external merit. These verses awaken a 
crowd of sensations and ideas, and the 
imagination takes flight with the humble 
bee into the most brilliant regions. What- 
ever may be the subject which Emerson 
touches upon in his verses,—the north wind, 
the south wind, the murmur in the woods,— 
he again displays his suggestive qualities. 
He has not written long poems, but only 
a number of small pieces full of force and 
originality. 

It is by his prose writings, however, that 
Emerson will live. His essays, particularly 
those on Nature, on Symbolic Men, the 
Conduct of Man, and the Ends of Society, 
will remain among the literary monuments 
of idealism in the nineteenth century; 
and this Thomas Carlyle of America, more 
humble and gentle of heart than him of 
England, more tolerant by temperament, 
and less exclusive in his sympathies, and 
who will have lived in a more moving scene, 
will represent, in the eyes of posterity, 
one of the memorable phases of the great 
combat amid which truth always advances. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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By W. FarRRAND FELCH. 


fT\HE Aryans were the pioneers of the 

world’s literature, and literature is the 
life of the world. The Hindoos were phi- 
losophers from the first; their genius was | 
hortatory, not historical. They preserved | 
neither chronologies nor chronicles, save | 
the histories of their gods: worship is the | 
first impulse of human nature. The earliest | 


Bible, hymnal, and prayer-book. ‘There 
is a simplicity and sincerity about it which 


| denotes its primitive origin, combined with 


a certain chaotic charm and fresh, poetical 
beauty. 

The Aryan gods in the Rig Veda are, 
first, the spirits of dead ancestors; next, the 
phenomena of nature personified. Every 





DRUID CIRCLE IN ISLE OF JERSEY. 


Aryan literature—which began before chi- 
rography—consisted of hymns. The Rig 
Veda, a collection of hymns, is the oldest 
book in the Sanskrit language, treasured by 
the Hindoo Brahmins as a sacred trust. 
ig signifies praise; Veda, highest knowl- 
‘edge: the conjunction of the two words is 
suggestive. It contained one thousand and 
seventeen hymns, written in astokas, or 
couplet stanzas, and was composed from 
2400 B.C. to I500 B.C., it is supposed, 
although its authors left no data. The 
Aryans conquered India about 3100 B.c., 
deserting their primitive home, the alleged 
cradle of the human race. They were 
among the last to leave their home; the 
birthright of Japheth prevailed. The Rig 
Veda contains the battle-songs, prayers, and 
devotional hymns of the Aryan invaders of 
India in its opening stanzas. It was their 


thing that showed action or motion was 
personified ; they said, “‘ the sun is dead’’ 
at nightfall; again, the sun breathes, the 
earth dwells, the moon grows, the rainer 
rains, the blower blows. They could not 
comprehend inanimate nature at that early 
day of the world. Of their gods, the devas 
were the bright ones, good angels. The 
sun was the bringer of light; the sky was 
a father, or like a father. They gradu- 
ally came to worship intangible ideas and 
elements as personalities, supplicating the 
heavens for protection, power, purpose, 
riches, prosperity; worshiping the sun as 
the source of light and life, and fire as the 
emblem of the sun. 

The worship of the sun is the oldest 
form of adoration. In the mythology of 
the four most important of the Aryan 
races—the Aryans of India, Persia, Greece, 
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and Italy—one deity is conspicuous, ruling, 
organizing, supreme. Among the Romans 
he was Jupiter; with the Greeks, Zeus; 
in Persia, Ahura Mazda or Ormuzd; with 
.the Hindoos, Varuna. Jupiter is but Jus- 
pater,—the Zeus. pater of the Hellenes, and 
the Dyaus-pitar of the Aryans. The Varuna 
of the Veda is identical with Ouranos (Zeus) 
of the Greeks. In each instance he is the 
omniscient lord of the universe, the divine 
creator and supreme judge, and in each 
country they called upon him in language 
which betokened his original conception as 
a luminous god,—the sun. Thus the Veda 
says, ‘‘ That which is One the wise call it 
in divers manners: they call it Agni (Jgnis, 
fire), Vama, Indra, and Varuna’’ [i., 164, 
46}. 

The oldest supreme god of the Aryans 
was called Dyaus (bright or shining). It 
becomes Daevas in Zend, Theos in Greek, 
Deus in Latin, Divus in Italian, Dieu in 
French, Devi/ in English. Dyaus married 
Prithiva, the earth; here we have Ouranos 
and Gaia of the Greeks,—the heaven-father 
and earth-mother. The Trinity adored by 
the Aryans was composed of the Sun, Fire, 
and Air,—the triple repository of natural 
beneficent forces, but regarded as essen- 
tially one; thus, Af@¢ra (melting) was the 
sun; Afshar (piercing) was the fire; Vayu 
or Vata (blowing) was the air. Again, the 
supreme god Dyaus was either Deva (the 
luminous one), Varuna (the all-investor), 
or Asura (the breather). [Cf. Monier Wil- 
liams.] Indra of the Sanskrit cosmogony 
was the rain-bringer,—the sun with golden 
locks and golden arrows. 

So also the Phoenicians worshiped Baal 
as the sun, and Astarte as the moon,— 
the male and female elements of nature, 
and Jao and Typhon, the vivifying. and 
destroying powers of the universe. Among 
the Hellenes we find the sun-god omnipo- 
tent. The oracle of Apollo Klarios having 
been asked which of the gods should he be 
considered who is called lao, replied : 


“Know that of gods who exist, the highest of all 


- is Iao, 
He is Aides in winter, and Zeus of the coming 
spring-time, 
Helios in summer-heat, and in autumn the graceful 
Tao.” 


Thus, in the Orphik verse, the four 
variant phases of the one great deity Dio- 
nysos (the sun) are found to be Zeus, Aides, 
Helios, and Iao, typical of the seasons. ; ° 

Again, the Egyptians worshiped Amun 





or Jupiter Ammon (the sun). The priest- 
hood of Meroé was the nucleus and their 
temple of the sun the rallying-point of 
Egyptian civilization. The shepherd kings, 
or Hyksos (the Israelites, as some affirm), 
could not crush out the aboriginal worship, 
and under Memnon it was again revived 
and established ;: the pretty legend that the 
statue of Memnon was vocal at sunrise per- 
petuates his devotion. 

The Babylonians worshiped nature, not 
the godhead of the Hebrews, but the innate 
powers of nature, Their godhead is revealed 
in the creative and destructive energy of 
nature, exciting love and adoration, and at 
other times terror and prayer. Mortals 
were the analogues of the immortals. Baal 
was the active and Baaltis the passive power 
ot nature. Later the gods were represented 
in human form, and worshiped as idols and 
fetiches. The analogy of idolatry, or com- 
parative fetichism, has yet to be developed 
and recorded. The Medes, Persians, and 
Assyrians began in the same manner, be- 
traying the Aryan influence and tenets. 

To the Aryans the sky was a plain, and 
the bright clouds were cows, guarded by 
Sarama, the dawn, as a lovely maiden. 
The soft breezes making fairy music, we 
find later in Greece typified in the pipes of 
Pan, the songs of the Sirens, the lyre of 
Orpheus, the harp of Arion, the flute of 
Apollo. The Maruts were the storm-winds 
with the Aryans, and in Greece we find 
Ares identical. The dawn was known as 
Sarama, Ushas, Dahama, Ahana, Urvasi, 
according to its manifestations. Ushas has 
the same identity as Eés of the Greeks, 
and Aurora of the Romans. Ahana be- 
comes, in Greece, Athena and Aphrodite. 
Urvasi, we are told, married a mortal hus- 
band whom she could not see, which means 
that the sun dissipates the dawn and pre- 
vents her from beholding his glory: this is 
the germ of the fables of Cupid and Psyche, 
of Beauty and the Beast, and myriads of 
medieval romances. The dawn-myths are 
the most inviting field of research in the 
Vedic cosmogony, but they cannot be com- 
pared in volume or value with the serpent- 
myths. 

_The gods of the Rig Veda are legion, 
but behind and beyond is an all-pervading 
principle of life, an inscrutable essence 
they realize but cannot analyze. Our poor 
humanity of the present day is still groping 
for it in the germs of protoplasm, in the 
depths of metaphysics, but how much nearer 
is our science to the solution of the im- 
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mortal principles of fecundity, nurture, 
growth, decay, death, and immortality? 
Small wonder that every thing was con- 
sidered as an attribute of the solar god 
who reigned supreme. The worship of the 
sun, the most ancient and universal cult of 





is the emblem of eternity. ‘The serpent 
travels without hands or feet, and they con- 
sidered it was moved by its spirit. It had 
the power of assuming a second youth, 
after casting its slough, and hence became 
an emblem of immortality, like the sun. 


\i 
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ARCH-DRUID IN HIS OFFICIAL ROBES. 


humanity, became alike the religion of 
Aryan, Zend, and Hellene. It was pro- 
mulgated over the sea-coast and the inland 
provinces of Europe. It established a 
stronghold in Gaul and Britain, and was 
the aboriginal religion, which was adopted 
in after-times by the Druids. 

The Sun-god, as she giver of life, was rep- 
resented in the type of a serpent. The 
serpent readily forms a circle, and the circle 


| ‘* And when it has fulfilled the appointéd 
| measure of its existence, it consumes itself, 
| as Taautos laid down in the sacred books, 
| upon which account this animal is intro- 
| duced in the sacred rites and ceremonies.”’ 
| [Sanchoniathon. ] 
| The serpent was celebrated for its wis- 
|dom. Athens, the abode of Athena or 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, was pecul- 
iarly snake-guarded. In primitive my- 
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thology the serpent is universally the sym- 

bol of the sun, and the generative power | 
of the solar beams is always typified by | 
pendant Urei; the Urzeus is the basilisk, | 
_ or cobra di capello. The Ureus is the 
idiograph of the word ‘‘ immortal ;’’ hence 
the Egyptian phrase, “the living years of | 
the Urzus,’’ as applied to the alleged | 
immortality of their kings. [Cf. Cooper’s | 
“Serpent-Myths of Ancient Egypt.’’] The | 
serpent again, in the form of a circle, with | 
its tail in its mouth, was frequently repre- 
sented by the Pheenicians, and thus appears 
on many Gnostic gems as the emblem of | 
eternity. The same symbol appears in the | 
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the day celebrated as the birthday of the 


sun. The Yule festival was celebrated on 
the 25th of December, when the shortest 
day of the year was past, to mark the turn 
of the year and commemorate the new 
birth of the sun. It was a day of solemn 
worship, followed by a night of feasting. 
Fires blazed on every hill, which were re- 
kindled every twelfth night thereafter. The 
fir, the ivy, the mistletoe, and all manner 
of sacred plants were gathered. In Persia 
and Babylon this day was held in high 
homage; in Babylon it was sacred to Rhea 
and Nin, the latter being a child of the 
sun by a human mother, Semiramis the 


Hindoo representation of the three worlds, | Great, Spouse of the Sun and Queen of 
two of which are elephant-supported, while | Heaven, who was to that people what the 
the three gigantic elephants that bear the | Virgin Mary is to all Catholics. 
terrestrial world stand on the back of a| The fir-tree was sacred to the sun as 
vast cosmic turtle, which in turn rests upon | Helios Dionysos, who ‘‘ flamed with the 
the all-surrounding serpent of eternity, tail | beaming fir-torch’’ which he bears on his 
in mouth as usual,—a curious combination. | tryson. [Oid. Try., 214.] The name Yule 
Serpent mounds and cairns occur through- | is said to be derived from the Arabic 
out Europe, and always in connection with | “ Yul,’’ the day of the revolution of the 
sepulchral or sacrificial remains. In the | sun. So also we have the Norse Yo/, the 
British Isles there are comparatively few , Icelandic Ho#/, the Welsh Hau/, the Cor- 





traces of Druidic serpent-worship, yet con- 
sidering the connection between the wor- 
ship of the sun and serpent fostered by the 
Druids, it is worthy of note, that, until 
within the last century, all manner of cus- 


toms for the good of crops were kept up | 


on days anciently appointed as sun-festivals, 
One of the most common British and High- | 
land customs, derived from the Druids, was 
called the Deisu/, from deas, the right hand, 
and su/, the sun,—a turn southward, follow- 
ing the course of the sun, such as the cus- 
tom of rowing a boat sunwise at first start- 
ing, or of walking thrice around any person 
sunwise, to whom one wishes good luck. 
The Greeks, Romans, Gauls, and the Jews 
of several countries walked seven times 
sunwise around their newly-coffined dead. 
So the Brahmins walk thrice sunwise around 
the funeral pyre before applying the torch. 
In their pilgrimages around the holy city 
of Benares they followed the same course. 
The devout Mohammedan completes his 
pilgrimage to Mecca by making the circuit 
of the Caaba seven times sunwise. So, 
again, at our modern tables the bottles are 
sent around the table sunwise ; and a popu- 
lar prejudice exists against the burying of | 
the dead on the north side of a church 
away from the sun. ‘Thus it will be seen | 
how Aryan customs hold vogue to-day. 

The customs of Christmas-tide are older | 
than the birth of Christ. It was originally 





| nish Heu/, the Briton Aeo/, bearing much 
| the same meaning, under which the sun- 
| god iielios was worshiped. [Cf. “ From 
| the Hebrides to the Himalayas,”” by Con- 
| stance F. Gordon-Cumming. ] 

In ancient times the birth of the god 
| Sol, personified as Bacchus, Osiris, Hera- 


cles, Dionysos, Adonis, and others, was 
celebrated on the 25th of December, the 
day which the Latin Church decided upon 
as the birthday of our Lord, under decree 
of Pope Julian I., a.p. 337. On the same 
day was also celebrated the feast of Pomona, 
at the beginning of the winter solstice. At 
this time, when the sun was at its lowest, 
it was adorned in the image of childhood. 
The image was taken from the recesses of 
the sanctuary or grotto of its nativity,— 
the sanctuary of the virgin Isis in Egypt, 
the mystic grotto of Mithra in Persia,— 
and presented to the people. 

The sun-god was born at the same time 
as the solar year,—at midnight,—-and the 
Magi cast the horoscope of the young child, 
as they did that of all other children, at 
the precise moment of birth. They con- 


| sulted the sign of the zodiac which ascended 


on the eastern horizon at that moment; 
that sign three or four thousand years ago 
was the constellation of the celestial virgin. 


| Both the Persian Magi and the Egyptian 


priests sang of the birth ef the god of 
day, incarnate in the bosom of a virgin, 
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destined to destroy evil, to confound the 
prince of the darkness of winter, regenerate 
nature, and reign over the universe. ([Cf. 
‘* Mankind: their Origin and Destiny.” } 
This pertinent analogy does not invali- 
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date the Christian’s claim to the nativity 
of the Saviour on this day. . The circum- 
stances were suggestive if not prophetic of | 
his forthcoming: the season of his nativ- 
ity has been variously estimated. ‘‘ The 
Egyptian Christians say that the right 
season was in January. Wagenseil thought 
February or August, but inclined to the 
latter. Bochart was for March. Some 
VoL. XIX.—23 





| good Christians mentioned by Clement 


| born in June or July; 





| 


Alexandrinus places his birthday in April, 
and others in May. Epiphanius states that 
some other Christians say that Jesus was 
Lightfoot says Sep- 


tember 15th; Scaliger, Casaubon, and Cal- 
visius are for October ; several others put 
it in November.’’ [Bryant. Vol. L, p. 
284.] It is well, however, that all these 
traditions have crystallized into the ac- 
ceptance of a day so favored through- 
out the ancient cosmogonies as a day of 
worship and thanksgiving, an event of 
universal rejoicing and good-will, as it 
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has been in all after-time, with good | 


reason. 

The images of Bacchus (the sun) repre- 
sent him sometimes as a child, and again 
at the vernal equinox he attains old age 
(Hades), as Macrobius tells us in his de- 
scription of the ancient mysteries. [Sa- 
turnalia, 1., i.] Greek art represented the 
Egyptian Isis as a beautiful woman nursing | 
the infant Horus. When the worship of 
Isis was interdicted at Rome, the artists 
continued to paint Isis and Horus as the 
Virgin Mary and the infant Jesus, but the 
mythological taint remained, and lunettes 
and ship symbols are common in such pic- 
tures,—emblems of Isis, who typified the 
moon, and was represented as standing on 
the cresent moon nursing the infant Horus 
and holding two stalks of wheat in her 
hand. She is evidently the antitype of 
Pomona, whose festival was celebrated at 
Christmas-tide. 

rom the light thrown upon these me- ! 
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morials of the past by recent researches, 
we may be enabled to discover the faith 
and religion of our remotest ancestors. 
Many of their customs we still retain; 


| some without knowing their meaning: so 


we are, jn small measure, still Pagans. 
“There is no one,’’ says Celsus, ‘so 
foolish and absurd as to believe that these 
things are really gods, and not the symbols 
which we adore in honor of the Deity.’’ 
So, in Arnobius, the Pagan says to the 
Christian: ‘* You deceive yourselves, for 
we do not believe that the brass, the gold, 
and the silver which compose the statues 
are God, but we serve God in them, and 
we venerate the gods as dwelling in them 
by means of consecration.’”” We may be- 
lieve the grand old Pagans were not such 
idolaters as we were wont to suppose when 
we come to consider our birthright of myth 
and tradition dispassionately, for therein 
lies the continuity of the immortal princi- 
ples of faith, veneration, and adoration. 


ANCIENT SUN-DIAL, 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


By A. H. D. 


H, wither quickly, wither soon, 
Rose of the Alps, on mountain peak, 
Ere yet the autumn winds have blown, 
And swept the crimson from thy cheek! 


Oh, wither quickly, wither soon, 


Young heart, within 


me burning high, 


Ere thou life’s chilling frost hast known, 
And seen thy blossoms droop and die! 
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By ELIzaBETH 


CHAPTER I. 


se Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
GRAY. 


‘AMUEL SPADER was the sexton of a 
small hamlet on the coast of Maine 
known as Townsend Harbor, a commodious 
and safe resort for vessels at the coming on 
of astorm on that iron-bound shore. The 
town is not large,—a few houses of some 
pretension along the one street facing the 
water, here and there one perched upon 
the top of a hill to breast sunshine and 
storm, and a collection of one-story dwell- 
ings always neat and orderly. 

Looking landward is the low, square 
meeting-house, and hard by the school- 
house. ‘*The rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep’’ in a tittle green spot sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. Here may be 
seen a few moss-grown leaning stones with 
quaint devices of cross-bones and skulls, 
and rhymes that are apt to provoke a smile 
from the passing stranger. Not many full- 
grown men are resting here; only a few, 
who, having weathered the perils of the 
sea, fatal to their compeers, at length, like 
water-logged craft drifted by wind and 
tide, are cast ashore, and find a place of 
rest, their last reckoning told and last 
‘* ship ahoy !’’ cried out upon an unknown 
sea. 

Widows are here not a few; young 
maidens also, who blanched and died like 
blossoms nipped by untimely frost. Each 
had worn a golden anchor on the breast, 
and a golden locket enclosing a curl of 
chestnut hair from a dear, brave head that 
the merciless sea had engulfed, and thus 
they folded their meek hands and were 
borne away to sleep here on the bleak hill- 
side, fair virgins and faithful wives. 

Little children and young babes were 
there, but the ocean is the great cemetery 
of the sea-faring man; hence he makes 
little provision for himself, and all his 
endeavor centres in the wife and children 
left behind him. For them is reared the 
tidy house and pretty garden, and luxuries 
to the very limits of a scanty purse. God 
bless the true-hearted sailor,—a very child 
on land, but a hero on the sea; petting 
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and fondling a woman as if she were some 
rare exotic whom even the winds of heaven 
must not visit too roughly. 

Samuel Spader, of whom we are to speak, 
had been, early in life, a somewhat pas- 
sionate man, averse to contradiction to his 
will in any way, but his peculiar vocation 
had softened down these asperities, and, 
perhaps, an uncongenial marriage had also 
done much to soften and make a moody 
man of him. He had married Esther 
McRae, the only child of a widowed 
mother, and, it would seem, without having 
first secured the affections of the girl; 
but, as she was of a gentle, submissive 
make, he believed time would supply the 
lacking sentiment. 

‘*Give your hand to Samuel,’’ said her 
ailing mother. ‘‘ Ye may not love him at 
first, but ye will in time. What will ye do 
when Iam gone? Ye have lady blood in 
your veins, and are not strong to work, 
and are a moping girl, not likely to find 
lovers.”’ 

‘«Why may I not live as I am, mother ?”’ 

‘‘ Ve are not fit to live alone. Ye are 
not handsome nor smart, and, since Gilbert 
died, good for nothing.’’ 

Easter pressed her hand to her side, 
and looked off upon the sea. At length 
she replied : 

‘* Samuel is a good youth, mother, but a 
solemn one; he ought to have a cheerful 
lass, which I can never be, I fear. I am 
not fit to be a wife. I can never forget 
Gilbert.” 

“ Hoot awa! for an obstinate lass that ye 
are! it’s nae use to lovea dead mon. Ye 
maun eat and drink and mother bairns, or 
ye’ll be alone in your gray hairs and helpit 
by the town.”’ 

Esther still kept her eyes fixed on the sea, 
with a distressed, dreamy look. She now 
turned to her mother, and spoke as in a 
reverie. 

‘*T cannot make him dead. In sleep he 
comes to me with a smile; if he were dead, 
he would be going from me—away in the 
dim distance.”’ 

‘‘ Alack! I don’t know why I live so 
long,’’ ejaculated the widow. ‘‘I have 


outlived all that loved me. Esther, I didn’t 
love your father when I married him, a 
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stale maiden; but it came in time, and so 
it would with you.”’ 

Esther sighed deeply, for a dreadful 
presentiment haunted her that Gilbert 
might come and find her lost to him for- 
ever; but she put it aside as we all put 
aside these preternatural whisperings of the 
unborn babes of destiny, and she laid her 
head tenderly on her mother’s shoulder, 
saying softly, ‘‘Esther loves you, dear 
mother.”’ 

“How can you say that, child, when you 
withhold the tokens of it in a child, which 
are obedience ?’’ 

A dark shadow at this moment fell upon 
the streak of sunshine that came in at the 
open door, and young Spader entered with 
a basket of summer berries for the invalid. 

**VYe’ll be a comfort to a wife, I am 
thinking, Samuel,” said the latter. 

‘*T wish Esther was of a like mind,’’ said 
the youth, glancing, with a timid blush, at 
the girl, whose cheek turned deadly pale. 
She looked steadily in his face, no maidenly 
blush, no disturbance of nerve, but, with 
a womanly resolve, replied : 

‘*T will try to think as my mother does, 
Mr. Spader.”’ 

‘* Most everybody but you, Esther, calls 
me Samuel,’’ he replied, with something 
like an hysteric laugh. 

Esther had turned her eyes seaward, and 
she murmured the name of Gilbert, uncon- 
scious of what she did. 

‘**T know you can’t help thinking of Gil- 
bert, Esther ; but you will forget in time, 
for I will be a good husband to you,”’ said 
Spader. 

Esther still looked seaward, and mur- 
mured, in a clear voice : 

“If he should come back and find the 
ring we broke together cast away, the 
brown curl torn from the locket, the anchor 
which was ta hold me to his side drifted 
from its moorings; ah, if he should come 
and find me the wife of another, kisses not 
his upor my lips, arms not his around my 
waist, a babe not his in my bosom !’”’ And 
she breathed heavily. 

“Gilbert will never come back, Esther,” 
said Samuel softly, taking her hand. 

‘*He will see the false heart up there 
among the angels. Woe the day if I for- 
get him!”’ 

** Alack, alack !’”’ cried the widow, turn- 
ing heavily upon her side. ‘‘ A boy will 
do something for a mother, but a girl only 
thinks of herself. I shall not trouble you 
long, Esther.’’ 





Samuel would have replied; but Esther 
came forward with a face pale as marble, 
and said : 

‘‘There is my hand, Samuel. I will 
school myself to forget the past.’’ 

‘It’s too late—too late!’’ cried the 
widow. ‘‘ You’ve broke my heart by your 
goings on.” 

Esther stooped down and kissed her cheek 
in silence. At length it was agreed that 
the banns should be published on the com- 
ing Sunday, and it was wonderful to see 
how this assurance restored the invalid, 
who fell into a profound sleep. Samuel 
took the hand of Esther as he rose to depart, 
and said: 

**T do not ask your love, Esther. I have 
faith to believe I shall win it in time by my 
devotion, and you will come back to your 
sweet ways, when you and I and Gilbert 
were children together.’’ And he pressed 
his lips upon her unresisting brow. 

A long while after he was gone the girl 
stood with her eyes fixed upon the sea, 
where the tide ebbed away, gurgling around 
the pebbles, lapping the white sand, each 
time widening the space between sea and 
shore, and showing the yellow bulbs of the 
sea-weed’s broad brown leaves and leathery 
stalks, with here and there the velvety 
texture of the ruffling kelp. It seemed to 
her in like manner ebbed away the dreams 
of her youth, and blackened weeds settled 
around her heart, and all the time was a 
bright red spot upon her pale brow: it was 
where Samuel’s lips had touched. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Alack! the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do sorely suffer; for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush.”’ 

King Lear. 


THE night before the marriage ceremony 
was to be performed, Parson Sawyer having 
been summoned for the occasion, Esther 
felt she had one last sacrifice to make 
before she took up the whole burden of the 
cross which she was to bear. Her mother 
lay in a profound slumber, a kind neighbor 
having agreed to keep watch through the 
night. Tying a handkerchief over her 
abundant hair, she softly raised the door- 
latch and went out. 

For awhile she moved along upon the 
sloping rocks that bounded the sea-shore, 
the pale stars looking into her sad eyes, 
and the moon falling like a glory around 
her head. The great oaks leaning seaward 
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cast heavy shadows along her path; the 
fish-hawk, scared from his resting, flapped 


his wings and flew to a neighboring tree; | 


the quavering voice of the loon came sol- 
emnly on the still night, and the distant 
barking of the watch-dog sounded omi- 
nously. The rustling of a snake through 
the dry grass, the plunge of the musk-rat, 
the light pattering of the mink, the whirr 
of the bat, and screech of the owl from 
its withered branch, trivial at ordinary 
times, were gloomy and terrifying now to 
the solitary girl. 

Leaving the shore at the intervention of 
a bluff extending into the bay, she encoun- 
tered a long range of rough flakes, upon 
which the fisherman of the place spread 
their fish to dry. Nothing could be more 
dreary than these raised frames, that looked 
like so many biers for the dead. Leaving 
these behind her, she keeps along the bank, 


for a creek extends inward, and this she | 


must double, increasing the distance, but, 
as she conceived, safer than the main road, 
which might be traversed by some sailor, 
even at this hour. Ascending to the head 
of this creek, where was an old mill, she 
stopped breathless in the shadow of a tree, 
for two men stood upon a projecting rock 
over which her way led. 

‘«Tt was nothing but a fox,” said one of 
the men. 

‘« My heart tells me ’twas a human foot,”’ 
said Samuel Spader, stopping short and 
peering about. 

‘Out upon you and all your nonsense 
about what the heart tells! I don’t believe 
in hearts, no way you can fix it. Come 
on; the tide will turn before we stake the 
nets.’’ Saying which, he descended to the 
shore. 

As they rounded the point, John gave 
a long, low whistle in front of Dame 
Foster’s cottage, which brought Jane, her 
daughter, and ‘‘ John Milligan’s gal,’’ as 
she was known to be, to the door. 

When Jane made her appearance, John 
presented his cheek, which Jane timidly 
kissed. John did not return it, though 
she stood with her hand on his shoulder. 

‘*Ye are sure that none of the gallants 
from the revenue cutter in the harbor has 
squinted and leered at you, gal.’’ 

‘*Not one, John. I’ve minded my work, 
and thought of you.’’ ’ 

‘“‘Then ye may as well have another 
kiss,” answered the graceless John, who 
turned his cheek to her, and at once went 
his way, followed by Spader. It will be 
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inferred that he gave the maiden no surfeit 
of tenderness. 

Esther now crossed the rude bridge near 
the mill stream, which still kept up its pretty 
splash of water, though the wheel had sunk 
deeply into the earth, Traversing a growth 
of wood, she at length, after a walk of two 
miles, stood upon the broad gray stone that 
guarded the doorway to a cottage more 
pretentious than others of the neighbor- 
hood. More than once her fingers pressed 
the latch, and yet she did not raise it, for 
she was irresistibly drawn seaward by the 
long undertone of the waves and the heav- 
ing of the waters. 

“Come in, Esther McRae; ye better give 
up listening to the sea,’ said a voice from 
within. 

It was midsummer, but a few embers 
smouldered on the héarth of the room now 
entered by Esther, over which leaned an old 
dame in blue petticoat and short gown of 
plaid. Apparently her old veins found the 
heat of the embers grateful, for her two 
elbows pressed her knees, and her hands 
were extended over the coals. She was tall 
and thin, and, though not over fifty years 
of age, her hair was bleached to a snowy 
whiteness, and lay in heavy folds over a 
large, regally-shaped head. Her features 
were finely cut, and her black eyes had a 
hazy melancholy about them as those are 
said to have who possess the faculty of 
second sight. A small wheel for spinning 
flax stood at her side. Perceiving that 
Esther delayed to explain the purport of her 
visit, she drew the wheel towards her, 
placed her foot upon the pedal, with one 
hand gave a turn to the wheel, and with 
the other smoothed the fibres of the flax 
as she drew it from the distaff. As she 
thus sat at this dainty occupatiofi, she bore 
no inapt representation to an old Fate spin- 
ning a human destiny. Esther still remain- 
ing silent, she began to sing in a high key 
the following song: 


THE BETROTHED. 


“Oh! heard ye not the wild, wild cry 
Of the sea-gull flying o’er? 

And saw ye not the eagle’s eye 
Bent seaward from the shore ? 

And mark ye not the white, white foam 
Top high the rolling wave? 

Then stay, my lover, stay at home 
Lest you may find a grave. 


Oh! leave the nets adown the bay 
Nor cast the boat adrift— 

The sea-birds round the mast may play 
Nor thou the anchor lift.” 
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“« Nay, Mary, let the breakers roar, 
And let the white-tops fly ; 

My boat and I must leave the shore 
Although the wind pipes high.” 


Like egg-shell tossed the little bark, 
Like seaman brave sat he; 

Down came the tempest, fierce and dark, 
Enfolding land and sea. 

“Stay, William, stay,’’ sweet Mary cried; 
“In life or death I’m thire; 

In life or death thy own true bride— 
Come, take this hand of mine. 


I will not sleep in my bride-bed, 
No kiss my lips shall knew, 
Till my sweet lover me shall wed 
In earth or sea below.” 
The reef roars loud, the storm is past, 
The drift-weed heaps the sand— 
The waning moon a pale light cast 
O’er heaving sea and land, 


There came a bark to Mary’s feet, 
A net hung round the keel— 
The mildew clung to riven sheet, 

And rust was on the steel: 

“My faithful Mary, winsome bride, 
Ah! thou shalt wed with me io 
And ngath the cold moon, side by side, 

They drifted out to sea. 





And ever since, whene’er is heard 
The cuckold’s muffled roar; 

A light skiff, like a flying bird, 
Puts out from off the shore ; 

And ever since, beneath the sail, 
Two lovers, hand in hand, 

With unreefed canvas bide the gale, 
And never come to land. 


The woman pushed the wheel aside, for 
the sobs of Esther had risen above the sharp 
notes of her own voice. 

‘*Whist your crying, Esther McRae. It 
is easier to shed a cistern of tears than 
keep a true heart. What brought you, a 
well-nigh wedded wife, to the house of your 
old lover? “Ah, Gilbert was the boy ! never 
a weak spot in his heart but in loving the 
like of you, Esther McRae.’’ 

**You speak truth, mother. 
could die.”’ 

‘* Nae doubt—nae doubt ; but the good 
God does na want mon’s leavings. Ye are 
not wanted, or ye would be taken. Gil- 
bert’s no dead, and your heart tells ye so.” 

‘<So it seems to me, mother.”’ 

‘In course he is alive; shouldn’t the 
mother that bore him know? Shouldn’t 
she know, when the threads of her heart 
were torn asunder? And you, Esther, will 
rue the day ye made poor Spader mis- 
erable by wedding him. Never man loved 
as Gilbert loved who did not haunt its 
object.’”’ 


I wish I 





Esther arose, and walked back and forth 
the smail room, her slender form bent as 
the willow bends in the storm. 

“Sit down,”’ cried the woman, who had 
eyed her with contempt. ‘‘ Sit down and 
tell me why you come to Gilbert’s mother.” 

** Because I am weak and miserable, and 
without a friend.’’ 

The woman tapped the floor with her 
foot, and added: 

‘* And ye have a cruel, selfish old woman 
to mother you.’”’ 

Esther made no reply, but took a small 
parcel from her bosom, containing a half 
coin and a half ring and silver anchor, say- 
ing, in a faint voice: 

‘«' Take these, mother; I must not keep 
them longer.” 

The woman, heretofore so calm, broke 
down at sight of these tokens, saying: 
*‘©Oh my beautiful, my brave! 
hearth is cold, and ye are not here.”’ 

While she thus bewailed, Esther silently 
departed. 


The 


CHAPTER III. 


** Points to heaven and leads the way.” 
GOLDsMITH. 


SHE had two miles to walk, as we have 
seen. She traversed the covert of the 
woods, again passed the mill-wheel with 
its gleam of falling water, and now she 
peered, with a fascinated scrutiny, into the 
old house thereby, with the doors mysteri- 
ously ajar, as they always are in a deserted 
mansion, and which is always, in common 
belief, haunted. It was said that a pale, 
fair woman had been often seen looking 
seaward from the lattice, and Esther now 
felt a yearning desire to see this solitary 
watcher, who might have had a grief akin 
to her own, but more favored, in that 
death released her from her misery. She 
lingered upon the rotting bridge over the 
mill-stream, and gazed earnestly at the 
shattered windows, when a form with folded 
hands flitted across the room and stood a 
brief space looking from the lattice. Esther 
felt her heart give a great leap, but pres- 
ently she was aware that no ghost would be 
likely to bear the athletic proportions of 
the figure that emerged from the house and 
now approached the plank upon which she 
stood. It was no other than Parson Sawyer, 
who had moored his wherry in the creek 
below, and now approached her, exclaim- 
ing, in his deep, rich voice: 

‘Now the Lord be with you, Esther ; 
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from whence came you at this unwonted | you are a lamb of my flock which I would 
hour.”’ | gladly shield from harm.,”’ 

The presence of the godly man was a|_ Esther rose to her feet, and answered pas- 
relief to the girl, and her first impulse was | sionately, ‘‘I see there is no help for me. 
one of confidence. She laid her hand upon | It is the curse of awoman. I must eat the 
his arm, saying: | bread another earns; I must go to a home 

‘« Oh, father, then it was you that passed | I would not choose ; I must belong, body 
the window of the old house! I am an | and soul, to another, when my very soul 
unhappy girl, and need some one to help | recoils from it.” 





me, and yet know not how any help can ‘*Surely, Samuel is not a youth to be 

come. I wish I could die!” despised. Have you told him the truth, 
The good man took her by the hand, and | the whole truth, Esther ?’’ 

led her onward in silence across the little | ‘* All, all, and yet he believes his great 


bridge, down the shelving rock, till they | love for me will win me to be a loving 
reached a green esplanade, over which hung | wife.” 

the branches of an oak; here wasarustic| The minister groaned inwardly, thinking, 
seat, to which he would have led her, but | Who will shield the child when her mother 
she drew back, saying: | is laid in the dust? and he answered eva- 

** Not here—not here ; this was the tryst- | sively: 
ing-tree when Gilbert was home.’”’ And|  ‘‘ Esther, are you not rebellious in spirit, 
she hurried to a projecting rock nearer the | and unwilling to take up the cross laid at 
water. | your feet ?”’ 

‘* Now, my daughter, tell what ison your; ‘‘I do not know. Everything in the 
mind. It may be that God will afford a | world looks black and terrible to me, and 
deliverance.” | [am to be ablot upon it,—a great, living 

These calm, religious tones fell like a | lie.” 
chill upon the heart of Esther, and she| ‘‘ Pray God to help you; the gates of 
answered meekly : | heaven are loosed by prayer.’’ 

“T am to be wedded on the morrow; | ‘€ Why should I pray if I act a lie?’’ 
and oh, father, I wish it were otherwise !”’ ‘* Pray God to send the comforter.” 


‘*An unwilling wife!’’ exclaimed the **T see how it is, father: the weak pray, 
minister. ‘‘Surely, Samuel is a goodly | the good pray, but I do a wicked thing, 
youth in every way.” make myself a curse, with my eyes wide 


‘* Why need I marry, father? Whyshould | open. It would be blasphemous for me to 
my mother say she cannot die in peace unless | pray. I will put on the bridal robe—let us 


I am a wife ?” | go.”” And she gave way to a wild, bitter 
‘* Does she say that ?’’ he asked musingly. | laugh. 
‘‘Yes, and more: that Iamastubborn,| The minister was greatly shocked ; he 
wicked girl, and well nigh accursed of | took her slight form in his aged arms, and 
God.” | prayed long and audibly, there under the 


‘*Do you feel that you are all that, | still midnight sky, and Esther’s heart was 

Esther ?”’ softened, perhaps her mind composed, for 

‘*T do not know. I do not sin know- | the two went onward, the priest to visit the 

ingly, but I do not love Samuel ; I think it | invalid, and Esther to steal in silence to her 

wrong to be his wife and my mind dwelling | chamber. 
| 





upon another.’’ 

‘*That must not be. You would do : : , 
your husband a wrong. Gilbert is doubt- **Cursed be the social wants that sin against the 
less dead. Y t put away thought ema eS Poem ; 
rythmes so P way tnougnts | Cursed be the social ties that warp us from the liv- 
of him if you marry Samuel.” ing truth.” 

‘‘T cannot do it; 1 cannot think Gilbert TENNYSON. 
is dead. He said to me when he went on 
his last voyage, ‘Go to Parson Sawyer if| THE morrow came and widow McRae 
you are in doubt or trouble,’ and now I | murmured and groaned and complained 
beg you to tell me what to do, for this act | the more that the minister rebuked her for 
of mine in marrying Samuel seems a wicked | hurrying in unseemlywise the wedding of 
thing to me.”’ Esther, scarcely yet a betrothed. ‘* What 

The minister groaned audibly. will the girl do if left alone ?’’ she remon- 

‘*I am but a withered branch, Esther; | strated. ‘‘Is not my dwelling worth being 


CHAPTER IV. 
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preserved, which it, will be, and Samuel | 


here, whereas now the farm is neglected, 
all because of the whim of a green girl.”’ 

Esther did not recede from her promise, 
but she beckoned Samuel, who followed 
her to the shadow of a tree overhanging 
the sandy beach. 

‘«Did you ever listen to the song of the 
shell ?’’ she asked, holding a rose-colored 
one to herear. ‘ Do you know the mean- 
ing of its murmuring ?” 

‘*T have not the sweet way of thinking 
that you have, Esther. What does it say ?’’ 

**It longs for rest; it pines for the sea; 
it is out of place.” 

Samuel turned pale, and answered, 
‘‘ These are but fancies, Esther. You and 
I are old enough to see things as they are, 
not through idle fancies.” 

‘*Yes, I am more than twenty, Mr. 
Spader.’’ And she felt that she had been 
rebuked. 

‘Do not.call me Mr. on our wedding- 
day, Esther,’’ he said, taking her hand. 
‘* You will try to love me, and be wifely, 
will you not, dear?’’ 

‘*God knows, Samuel, I would lay down 
my life sooner than inflict upon you the 
evil I foresee.” 

‘“You can do only good to me, dear 
Esther. You are gentle and loving and 
good, and I will be worthy of you, and 
content with even a scattered smile from 
your sweet lips.”’ 

‘*Oh, Samuel, suppose some time you 
should find a wretched, idiotic creature 
murmuring and mooding about your 
house !” 

“Tt can never be thus with you, Esther.” 

‘IT have said the worst, Samuel. I do 
not deceive you. Ido not conceal aught 
from you. I am not a perjured woman 
before the God who knoweth all.’’ And 
she gave him her hand, and walked to the 
house where the few neighbors were now 
met. 

The solemn covenant was ratified by 
song and prayer, and Samuel Spader came 
to the house to live and take charge of the 
little farm. The wonderful convalescence 
of Mrs. McRae was the subject of com- 
ment by the people, and it was not long 
before her shrill tones were heard, and 
there was no more talk about dying. 
Esther also became more cheerful and 
more girlish in the companionship of 
Samuel. It was noted that she was timid 
in his presence, but very gentle, and that 
she joined him in all his out-door pursuits, 





working amid the flowers of the little 
garden, and rowing and steering the boat 
when he set his nets or trolled for fish. 
She lived mostly in the open air, despite 
the crossness of the widow; for Samuel 
encouraged this, striving to save her from 
the tongue of her vixenish mother, and 
he saw that on the water, through the 
forest-trees, and climbing over the rocks 
the cheek of Esther rounded and sweeter 
words fell from her tongue. 

In vain the mother scolded and the 
neighbors gossiped ; the thriftless pair did 
as little as possible in the way of work, 
Samuel rising with the lark to plow and 
plant, and then off on the bay with Esther 
at the prow of the pretty Esther, a boat 
which he had built. to bear her name. 
Many a rough sailor, condemning though 
he did the idleness of the two, declared 
that ‘nothing could be more jaunty or 
more ship-shape than Mistress Spader 
sitting at the helm of the little bark.’’ 
Indeed, her brown clear skin was like the 
ripe side of a peach, and her round arms 
and trim figure seemed made expressly for 
the life she led. 

‘*We will go down to Gull Island and 
see the eggs and pretty gulls,’’ cried 
Esther, as she gave the last touch of the 
broom to the floor. And they went, 
despite the remonstrance of the widow. 
A light breeze bellied the sails, and the 
sun, shaded by passing clouds, made it a 
day of summer loveliness. The nine miles 
were soon passed over, and the nests of 
the gulls crowded together and built of 
sea-weed and sticks duly inspected. Sam- 
uel stretched himself upon a slip of sand- 
beach, and Esther amused herself by cast- 
ing the rounded pebbles into the sea. 
Her face was bright and blooming, and as 
Samuel watched her delicate movements 
he thought of the little sand-birds running 
along at the edge of the water. 

‘«Come back, Chippy, come back; the 
tide is turning and we must leave the rock 
before the flow. Let us go home, Chippy,” 
he repeated, for Esther had returned him 
a giy smile in return for the pretty name 
he had given her. 

*<If the tide flows in, what then, Sam- 
uel,’’ she asked. 

**It will cover all but the rock where 
the gulls come in myriads; and we must 
take to the boat.’’ 

‘é Or——’’ 

‘** Be drowned.”’ 

‘*Not so bad,” she muttered moodily ; 
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but she ran down, and with her own hands 
pulled the painter aboard, and was about 
to follow when her foot slipped. She fell 
forward, casting the little Esther far into 
the sea. A wave received it, and away it 
careened over the rising tide onward to 
the harbor. The fall partially stunned her, 
and when she recovered she saw the boat 
had eluded the frantic efforts of Spader 
and was but a speck in the distance. 


CHAPTER V. 


** She stood alone. 
Above, the heavens were spread; below, the flood 
Was murmuring in its caves: the wind had blown 
Her hair apart, through which her eyes and fore- 
head shone.” 
SHELLEY. 


THE two stood there upon that wild 
solitary rock, so near and yet so far apart. 
The dark, congregating clouds driven 
before the rising gale produced a preter- 
natural darkness—the incoming tide beat 
against the rocks and the sea—the birds 
swooped over their heads with hoarse 
screams. Heavier beat the wind and large 
drops of rain fell upon them; the thin 
robing of Esther clung to her shivering 
limbs ; but she uttered no word of com- 
plaint, nor did she extend a hand for help ; 
she lifted her eyes and peered into the 
blackness, looking a creature akin to the 
elemental strife. 

Vessel after vessel appeared in the offing, 
swept around the rock, steadying onward 
to the harbor; small boats, plied with 
double oars by a single man, were propelled 
lustily to the land ; fishermen in red shirts 
pulled for the shore trolling a rude melody. 
At last a small wherry, deftly managed, 
darts by on the flood-tide—it is the good 
parson ; he nor others expend a glance at 
the barren rock haunted only by the snowy 
sea-gull. 

Esther stood at the verge of the ,sea, her 
hands pressed to her side, her head un- 
covered ; she saw the minister go by, but 
made no attempt to arrest his attention, 
and he, blinded by wind and rain, sped 
onward, seeing only the wild dashing of 
waves threatening to engulf him. In the 
meanwhile, the storm dashed the sea-birds 
against the rocks, and but for a shelving 
rock would have torn Esther from her foot- 
ing. Samuel wrestled mightily in prayer, 
overcome with a great terror, but she 
turned her face to the measureless ocean, 
and cried, ‘‘ Gilbert, Gilbert, I come, I 
come !’’ 





The vast waves poured onward like a vast 
wall; she spread out her arms to embrace 
it, when Samuel saved her by a strong 
grasp, and carried her to a cleft in the 
summit of the rocky citadel. Alas, unhappy 
man! It is only at the very door of death 
that his wedded wife lies in his arms. 
Only amid the mighty conflict of the 
elements does she bide the timid kisses of 
the bridegroom. But, alas! and again alas! 
her lips murmur the name of another. 

As Father Sawyer neared the harbor, he 
became aware of the proximity of a drift- 
ing boat, which he succeeded in arresting, 
and bore to the landing. As he approached, 
the cheerful light of the Widow McRae was 
most welcome. Hastily drawing the two 
boats above the reach of the tide, he sought 
the coveted shelter. This was a visit to 
his people of Towns, and quite out of the 
customary line of duty to the good man, 
and he had come expressly to learn some- 
thing of the wedded pair, who had already 
laid themselves open to many severe com- 
plaints from the lips of the thrifty, simple- 
minded people of the hamlet. 

‘‘Who is out, that you put the glira in 
the window? It is a bad night on the 
water,’’ said the minister. 

** It’s for them ne’er-do-well younkers of 
mine. Samuel’s an innocent, and Estner 
not much better.’’ 

*“‘T’ve been thinking much of what I 
hear, Mrs. McRae. Their example is bad 
in the parish.’”’ And he said this without 
lifting his eyes, where they were fixed upon 
the embers of the hearth. A man does 
not like to look into a moody woman’s 
face. ‘‘ Where have the children gone?”’ 
he continued. 

‘«The de’il himself only knows,’’ she 
replied, casting aside her knitting and her 
patience with it; “out on the bay some- 
where.”’ 

The old man waited not for further word, 
but, seizing his lantern, he hurried out. 
Returning instantly, he exclaimed : 

‘‘ They didn’t go in the little Esther ?”’ 

‘* Why for not? Samuel steps not a foot 
in other boat.’’ 

‘‘ Then God have mercy upon us!”’ 

“And for what are ye rolling your eyes 
that gait ?”’ 

**Oh, Mrs. McRae !”” 

“Out with it, mon ; speak it out, and not 
glower as ye were daft.’’ 

‘*T picked up the little Esther adrift down 
the bay.’’ 

‘*Gang awa! geng awa! ye ould Carlin, 
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sitting here, and my bairns under the sea! 
Oh, my tender bairn! never a smile on 
your face since ye were wife to Samuel.” 

Before she had half uttered this, the 
* minister was out calling up the neighbors 
for help. The storm would abate at turn 
of tide. They might be on the litttle Gull 
Island. 

‘It’s Samuel Spader and his wet-eyed 
wife, or Samuel and his maiden wife,” went 
from lip to lip at the call. 

‘* It’s poor, dear Esther that’s gone,” cried 
Jane Foster, throwing her arms about the 
neck of John Milligan. 

‘*Tt’s Samuel Spader that’s gone. Esther 
wasn’t fit to carry his shoes for him,’’ 
answered the lover sternly, disengaging the 
arms from his neck. 

People talked together in whispers, for 
few expected the return of the pair. Women 
tried to console the widow, but all night 
she walked the floor wringing her hands. 

At the first approach of light, boats were 
launched, and sturdy arms propelled them 
in the direction of Gull Island, whither it 
was known they had proposed going. Fore- 
most among these was the vigorous min- 
ister. The wind, uproarious all night, had 
exhausted its fury, and when the blessed 
sun arose the calm on the sea was like that 
of a wearied child who had sobbed itself 
to sleep. 

Upon the highest point of the rock stood 
Samuel Spader, whom Father Sawyer was 
the first to discern, where he stood shout- 
ing and stamping the unyielding rock, and 
waving a red scarf taken from the shoulder 
of Esther. 

‘*Where is Esther?’’ shouted the old man. 

Samuel pointed to where she lay upon 
the patch of arid soil, and covered his face 

with his hands. 
' Surely the child is dead!’’ cried the 
minister; but Samuel lifted her in his 
arms, he held the cold, pale hand in his, 
and listened for any sign of life, crying, in 
his anguish : 

**O God, give her back to me, and 
I will drink the cup of anguish—drain it 
to the dregs!” 

‘* Hold thy peace, impious man. Behold ! 
she liveth.’’ And he gave thanks audibly. 

As the boats neared the shore, the people, 
far and near, crowded the beach to see how 
it fared with them. Esther was not visible 


where she lay, nearly lifeless, in the bottom 
of the boat, and Samuel bending over her. 
A dead silence settled upon all; but when 
Samuel stepped ashore, bearing Esther in 





his arms, ‘‘ She is dead !’’ burst from every 
lip. 

“Chippy, dear Chippy, can you not 
speak? Look upon me once more, for the 
love of God, I beseech you!’’ 

She opened her eyes, oh, so heavily! 
She turned her head from the light as if it 
maddened her. 

‘** Would you be alone, Esther ?” asked the 
minister. 

‘* Yes, now and forever.’’ 

** Not without God, my child.’’ 

**Oh, I feel as if my misery filled the 
entire universe !’’ 

“ Sometime you will be a mother, Esther 
aud then your heart will be comforted.” 

‘*T comand you to leave. God has cast 
me off!’ cried the girl, lifting up her pale 
hands. 

‘*T will not leave thee. Oh, Esther, 
child of the covenant! Very precious is 
thy soul to me. I would bear thee in my 
bosom like a tender lamb.’’ 

He spoke tenderly, and Esther burst into 
tears. 

‘* Samuel is kind and gentle and forbear- 
ing, Esther? his heart is good ?” 

‘Yes; I wish he were otherwise. What 
have I to do with love, that only maddens 
and degrades me. My very soul is wrung 
with pity for poor Samuel. I wish I could 
hate him, and he hate me.”’ 

‘* Nay, my daughter, this is a holy cross 
you are bound to take up.’”’ 

‘I do not know. When he is away 
from me, I sing hallelujahs ; when he ap- 
proaches me, I grow cold and hard, cruel, 
blasphemous.’’ 

‘* Surely, it is the very prince of darkness 
battling for a soul!’’ ejaculated the min- 
ister, ‘‘else why should a pious, devoted 
youth, like Samuel, disturb the soul of this 
woman ?’’ And he arose and went out, for 
Jane Foster had entered, and he forbore 
further remonstrance. 

‘* Are you there, Jane?’’ asked Esther, 
after a pause. 

‘* Yes, poor, dear Esther.” __ 

‘*Tell me, Jane, from the truth in your 
heart, would you have married, as I have 
done, feeling as I do?’’ 

“T do not know, Esther. You look to be 
happy in marriage; I think few wives are 
happy.’”’ 

‘* You do not answer me, Jane.” 

*‘T cannot; but I am sure Samuel is far 
more loving than John is.”’ 

“He is too good for me; I wish he 
hated me.”’ 
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said Esther, ‘‘it seems to me 


‘*Perhaps you will have your wish in <¢ Jane,”’ 
time.’’ that God would be better pleased if I were 
‘* What then ?”’ rightly placed. Now I am a discord. 


‘‘T don’t know. Go to sleep, Esther; | Don’t you remember when we used to sing 
God will help you if you try to do your | in the choir, and Nancy McFarland would 
duty, and go about the house as wives /come out with a great false note, how I 
ought to do, and forget yourself in thought | used to shudder ?”’ 
of others. Do you ever pray, dear ?”’ “You shuddered, but I could not but 

‘« Jane, I pray in away that would frighten laugh. Iam glad I do not feel as you do, 
you. It seems to me that nobody knows | Esther. Let me cover you, Esther, and 
how to pray but I.” you will sleep.’’ 

The two girls were now weeping. ( Zo be continued. ) 


A SHORT SIEGE. 
By Wixpur C. Fant. 


HE Hocking Valley, now famous to | pendicular precipice, fifteen feet in height, 
the commercial world as a storehouse | which could only be scaled by exerting both 
of carbon, was in undisputed possession of | hands and feet; the other was from the 
the Wyandotte tribe of Indians less than a | northwest, by a narrow defile, which would 
century ago; and Mount Pleasant, now in | barely admit the passage of a human body. 
the suburbs of Lancaster, one of the older | The top of Mount Pleasant was covered 
cities of the Buckeye State, was covered | with pitch-pine, laurel-bushes, and scrubby 
with, and almost surrounded by, magnifi- | oaks. The situation admitted the holding 
cent forests, to which the red man was a | of the place against great odds so long as 
friend; for the hand of time and the vio- | the besieged possessed the means of sub- 
lence of the tempest were sufficient to pro- | sistence. 
vide fuel for his fire; and as for lodging, | As far as the eye could reach, up and 
the skins of the victims of his bow formed | down the valley, only an unbroken forest 
both roof and couch deserving of a monarch. | was visible. Towards the south the smoke 
But the Indian and his imagery were alike | from the Wyandotte wigwams at Tarhe 
doomed, and this story has to do with the | Town ascended lazily among the wild plum- 
period when the scouts—forerunners of | trees standing thickly over the ground. 
civilization—were sent from the frontier | Several furlongs west of the mound is Cold 
in Kentucky and Virginia and the Key- | Spring Hill, so named because of the 
stone State to discover how the savage | stream of living water which issues from 
might best be swept from his vantage- | its south base and empties into the Hocking 
ground—the extermination of a race which | River. The east and south bases of Cold 
had held the territory for centuries, per- | Spring Hill were skirted by a path worn by ~ 
haps, being looked upon then, as now, | the foot of the Indian in passing to and 
quite as a matter of business. from the spring. Beyond the Hocking. 
Thus, at the time this story is laid, we | was a marshy prairie, covered with long, 
find the scouts Wetzel and Maywood sur- | coarse grass and clumps of willow. The 
veying the. Hocking Valley from the crest | border of the stream and the foot-path 
of old Mount Pleasant, and canvassing the | were likewise screened from distant obser- 
means by which Tarhe Town, one mile to | vation by forest-trees and underbrush. The 
the south, might be raided and captured. | whole country, for a radius of several miles, 
The summit of Mount Pleasant, two hundred | was admirably calculated to aid in the con- 
feet above the valley, is now accessible by summation of the errand on which Wetzel 
several routes, though two only were gener- | and Maywood were bent,—to secretly ascer- 
ally known before it was partially stripped | tain the number of warriors in the Indian 


of approach was from the east, and did not 
proceed uninterruptedly to the crest of the 
hill, but terminated at the base of a per- 


intentions of its inhabitants, whether peace- 
ful or otherwise. 


of its woody growth. The principal avenue | village, the position of the village, and the 
| It was well towards the end of a sultry 
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June day, ‘pene which wenn a breath 
of air had stirred, and the stillness of 
nature was disturbed but by the buzzing of 
myriads of insects in wood and copse, for 
the Indian when at peace is quiet in voice 
and action, and hunts, fishes, and performs 
such labor as he considers compatible 
with his dignity as a warrior in majestic 
silence. 

Wetzel had left the summit of the mount, 
as was his daily habit, repaired to the 
spring, and filled the canteens with a 
stealth created by a keen appreciation of 
the perilous nature of his errand. It was 
his purpose to leave no trace of his brief 
journey in print of foot or broken or dis- 
turbed foliage, for absolutely nothing that 
warns him of the presence of an enemy can 
escape an Indian’s eye, if that presence be 
in the least suspected. But as he was 
gliding noiselessly back towards his citadel, 
without the slightest warning, he was con- 
fronted by two Indian squaws, who stood 
directly in his path, 

But one chance for escape was open,— 
‘the women must be effectually silenced, 
and with little noise. Failing in this, his 
doom was assured, while the presence of 
the two canteens would be an all-sufficient 
clue to aid the savages in discovering and 
destroying his colleague. He uttered no 
sound, but dropped his rifle quickly, and 
throttled both the squaws, stifling the 
shrieks which leaped to theirlips. He waded 
into the Hocking, which was swollen by 
recent rains, his perilous situation lending 
double strength to the grasp of his sinewy 
hands, and plunged the heads of the 
frightened women under the water, trust- 
ing that his grip would continue unrelaxed 
until their voices were stilled forever. But 
a natural horror of the cruel deed unnerved 
him, or the instinct of self-preservation 
redoubled the strength of his victims, for 
the younger woman succeeded in getting 
her head above the water, and addressed 
him in English, declaring herself a pale 
face and a captive, and promising him 
deliverance from otherwise inevitable de- 
struction if he would spare her life. He 
relaxed his hold upon her throat, and, 
after ascertaining that the old Indian 
woman was beyond possible resuscitation, 
they started for the summit of Mount 
Pleasant. They had barely reached its 
base when infuriated yells from a hundred 
Indian throats told them that the body of 
the squaw and the foot-prints of the white 
man were discovered. 





Ascending rapidly, they soon joined 
Maywood at the top of the cliff, who had 
heard the yells of the savages with the 
greatest alarm for the safety of his com- 
panion, knowing that their din boded no 
good towards Wetzel. Night was fast com- 
ing on, but sleep was not thought of in the 
realization of the full measure of their 
danger. They might make a brave fight, 
or, indeed, keep their enemies at bay so 
long as their provision held out; but it 
was not at all probable that the Indians, 
knowing the inacessibility of their fortress, 
would attempt their capture, and more 
especially as they were ignorant of the 
number of the scouts. 

They had only to await developments 
with such patience as they might, for 
escape by stealth or violence was not to be 
thought of when it was considered that the 
base of Mount Pleasant would be carefully 
picketed by the crafty Wyandottes. The 
night passed in anxious watching, and no 
-| sign of their enemies was discovered ; but 
their sense of security was in no wise 
increased when, near daylight, they ascer- 
tained that the girl was missing. They 
had received from her solemn assurances 
that she would spare no efforts looking 
towards their rescue, but they were much 
puzzled by her unceremonious leave-taking. 

Day dawned and found the scouts anx- 
iously peering down the shady slope, in 
their endeavors to see and forestall any 
threatened peril. Towards noon, May- 
wood, from his post of observasion, saw a 
stalwart Wyandotte appear in the narrow 
defile on the northwest side of the hill, 
rifle in hand, and apparently calculating 
the chances for a further advance. Before 
the scout had decided whether to shoot 
him down or allow him to come still 
nearer, a curl of smoke and a sharp report 
ascended from the undergrowth at another 
part of the summit, and the savage dropped 
from view to the rocks below, which re- 
ceived his lifeless body with a dull thud. 
The place where he had been met by the 
fatal lead was immediately filled by another 
redskin, who, all unmindful of his com- 


| panion’s doom, appeared ready to push 


forward, when a second smoke-puff and a 
second report sent him headlong after the 
first. This strange tragedy was enacted 


with precise similarity yet a third time, 
and a third dusky form descended lifeless 
to the cruel rocks. 

Instantly the stillness was broken by 
fierce yells of baffled rage from the surviv- 
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ing Wyandottes, but the horrid din soon 
subsided, and was followed by absolute 
silence none the less painful, for the scouts 
knew not what infernal scheme was con- 
cocting for their capture. They had the 
assurance, however, that some mysterious 
agency was at work in their behalf, for the 
shots which had wrought their release from 
immediate danger were surely sped by one 
who shared their enmity to the red man, 
if not, indeed, prompted by a feeling of 
friendship for themselves. 

Night again approached, and brought 
another pressing difficulty—the canteens 
were empty and their scanty provision 
almost gone. The savages might give over | 
all further attempts to compass their imme- 
diate capture, and simply wait till they 
became exhausted with watching, thirst, 
and hunger. To descend and surrender 
was to court a doom compared with which 
death by starvation had few terrors; and it 
would far better become warriors and men 
of valor to try fighting their way out, 
though in the face of almost certain death, 
than to lie down passively to die of hunger. 
They hoped the coming night would bring 
back the girl who had solemnly promised 
to succor them ; or at least that the dark- 
ness would afford them some slight chance 
of escape. Not long after nightfall, and 
while they were silently waiting the issue 
of their trouble, without audible warning 
they felt the presence of a third form, and 
in a whisper came the words, ‘‘ Be on this 
spot to-morrow night at this hour, and 
await my coming.”’ 

From this moment their spirits revived. 
The girl’s fidelity could no longer be ques- 
tioned. She had dropped a parcel which 
was found to contain a skin of water, and 
jerked venison sufficient to last them a day. 
The night passed and the day dawned 
without further incident or sign of an 
enemy; but the long experience possessed 
by the scouts in all that appertained to 
Indian fighting taught them that the slayer 
of a squaw would not be allowed to escape 
so easily ; and, besides, the fate which had 
overtaken the three adventurous Wyandotte 
braves had infinitely increased the rage of 
their comrades. 

All: day long the quiet of the forests 
remained unbroken by an audible sign of 
human life. The clouds which had made 
the darkness of the night so intense broke 
away at dawn, and the threatened storm 
seemed averted. A few Indians were seen 





silently threading their way down the 
VoL. XIX.—24 


narrow valley, skirting the banks of the 
stream, or moving about the village—for 
the eyes of the watchers were as keen as 
those of the daring Wyandottes, and their 
scrutiny of Tarhe Town was especially 
searching, as from there they had reason to 
expect the chief danger. 

Their greatest desire now was to see the 
mantle of night settle over the valley, and 
to men in their overwrought mental con- 
dition hours seem ages; but at last the 
sun had sunk from sight, darkness slowly 
followed, and the scouts repaired to the 
rock where the girl had promised to meet 
them, and who they had good reason to 
believe would disclose a plan for their 
escape. These fearless men were skilled 
in the tactics of their enemies, and needed 
not the presence of such imminent danger 
as now overshadowed them to make them 
vigilant ; but all their watchfulness availed 
them nothing, for on this occasion, as on 
the evening previous, the lithe and grace- 
ful form of the girl stood beside them 
before they had in the slightest degree 
noted her coming. All her movements, 
though noiseless, were rapid and unhesi- 
tating, and she was manifestly as familiar 
with the details of her work as with its 
outlines. 

Laying a large bundle on the rock beside 
them, she whispered but one sentence, 
‘* Dress yourselves quickly in these gar- 
ments and follow me.’’ She had no need 
to impose strict silence, for she knew that 
these brave men, skilled alike in Indian 
warfare and Indian woodcraft, would faith- 
fully and stealthily execute her every com- 
mand. Five minutes later three forms, 
apparently those of two Wyandotte warriors 
and a squaw of that tribe, had entered a 
path before undiscovered by the scouts, and 
were threading their way down the storm- 
beaten side of old Mount Pleasant. Much 
of the way could only be traversed by drop- 
ping on the hands and knees, but this was 
no hardship to either of the trio, and after 
a tedious and strategic trip they emerged 
into the valley under cover of a dense thicket, 
where, from the supposed inaccessibility of 
the mountain at this point, the Indians had 
placed no sentinel. Before midnight they 
passed through the sleeping village, giving 
the password to each dusky sentry, and were 
soon beyond the dangers they had dreaded. 
The girl evinced no disposition to return 
to Tarhe Town, and was restored to her 
family. She had been taken from her home 
on the Ohio, above Wheeling, six years 
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before, by a party of Wyandottes, who had 
murdered her father in the clearing in front 
of his cabin. She gave a thrilling account 
of the dangers she had faced in espousing 
the cause of Maywood and Wetzel, and 
said to her captors that she had escaped 
from the scout at the time of the drowning 
of the old squaw. 

The gun which in her hands had sent 
three Wyandotte braves to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds was secretly obtained by her 
the first night the scouts were imprisoned on 
the mount; and the trappings which had 
transformed them into apparent redskins, 
together with the venison, were secured in 





a similiar manner by this intrepid girl, 
who, though but sixteen years of age, had 
acquired a rare discretion and discernment, 
being surrounded at all times by these crafty, 
revengeful, and treacherous savages. 

This incident might easily be invested 
with the usual romantic fina/e, ¢.e. that the 
girl married one of the scouts; but the 
actual facts do not warrant any such con- 
struction, although it is asserted that she 
afterwards married and lived many years. 
In fact, a novel based on this incident was 
published some time ago, in which this 
identical maiden figured prominently as the 
‘‘ Forest Rose.” 





THE ABSENT. 


By Jutia H. THAYER. 


NLY for once to see them smile, 
Just as they used to do— 
Why, the pale, dead years would start from sleep 
If such a thing could be true! 


Only to see them open their arms 
And take us back to their rest ; 
Only to dream in their languorous peace 


After our ended quest ; 


Only to hear their voices again, 
Drowning the sobs of regret, 

Whose measured rhythm tires the brain 
And dares the heart to forget ; 


Only to win from the silent skies 
One calming word for the strife, 
One beam to light up our lonely paths, 
We would sell the wastes of our ‘life. 


Ah, no! not barter the bliss of heaven, 
The cycles of glory above, 

For a restless hour that may whirl in storm, 
While we cling to a shelterless love. 


Go work in the world’s white fields, O soul, 
Till the sun sinks down in the west, 

For the sleep that follows the laborer’s toil 
Is always the deepest and best. 














WHITE LILACS. 


By ZAIDEE BEtTTs SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 

ee HITE LILACS? Yes, I know 
where it is—I can show you if you 

wish—lI live there.’’ 

The young girl looked up into my face 
from under her white sun-bonnet, and I 
noticed at once how very pretty she was. 
Her dress was simple,—calico, I think,— 
but it fitted her round, young figure to 
perfection; a white linen collar was in the 
neck of it, fastened by a knot of cool, lav- 
ender ribbons. 

In one small browned hand swung a 
brightly polished tin pail, heaped with 
luscious red strawberries. 

‘‘Follow me, please,’’ 
obeyed. 

The June sun was hot, and the road 
dusty, but I rather enjoyed my walk on the 
whole. 

Before me was the girlish, graceful 
figure, suggestive of coolness in its light- 
colored draperies, and occasionally I would 
catch a glimpse of the fair young face 
beneath the snowy sun-bonnet. 

Just now it was turned towards me— 
she was looking back at me, over her 
shoulder. 

‘There! You can see White Lilacs 
now !’’ she exclaimed, and pointed, as she 
spoke, to a low, rambling white house just 
visible in the distance, through a break in 
the trees. 

“Tt looks as though it might be a pretty 
old place,’’ I observed. 

“* Might be! It is the loveliest place in 
the world !’? my companion asserted, with 
enthusiasm, and quickening her pace a little. 

** You live in this—loveliest place in the 
world, did you not say?’’ I asked smilingly, 
and endeavoring to keep up with her. 

‘* Yes,’’ returning my smile; ‘that is, I 
have lived at White Lilacs several weeks, 
and hope to for many more,’’ she added. 

‘* Then it is not your home ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no; I am boarding there. It isa 
very good place to get well in. The air is 
very pure, and when one lives on straw- 
berries and cream, besides hosts of other 
good things, one can’t help growing 
strong. I came here the first of May a 
mere shadow. See what White Lilacs has 
done for me!” 


she said, and I 





‘* You certainly look very well,’’ I said, 
scanning her rose-flushed face beneath the 
sun-bonnet. ‘‘ Do all Mrs. Blake’s boarders 
improve so rapidly ?”’ 

‘*All? There are not many. It is early 
in the season—there are only two rooms 
rented as yet. I have one, and old Mrs. 
Leon—an invalid—has the other. Mrs. 
Blake hopes to fill up soon, though. Are 
you going to board at White Lilacs ?’’ 
suddenly, and again turning towards me. 

“T hope to; I am going to see what 
pure air, strawberries and cream, and White. 
Lilacs can do for me.’’ 

“You don’t look well—this place will 
help you greatly—in one week you won't 
know yourself!’’ As she finished speaking, 
we came in full sight of the old white house, 
—my future home, until health, in some 
measure, at least, should be regained. 

It was an attractive place, and welcomed 
one at first sight. 

How cool and inviting it looked after 
the glare of the dusty country-road! Its 
pure white relieved and toned down by dark- 
green shutters, its long, wide piazzas shaded 
by many clinging vines, roses, clematis, 
honeysuckle—in what profusion did they 
grow ! 

The front door stood wide open, and 
gave one a glimpse of a broad, airy hall, 
dividing the house, and from which opened, 
apparently, large, airy rooms; for though 
low, White Lilacs was of ample width. 

‘*You are right,’’ I said, smiling again 
at the young girl, as I opened the low 
white gate for her; ‘‘it is indeed a lovely 
place.’’ 

‘I knew you would like it. See! this is 
why it was named White Lilacs,’’ she ex- 
claimed, attracting my attention towards 
an immense cluster of white lilac-bushes, 
in full bloom, which guarded the gate- 
way. 

Then we passed up the gravel-walk, 
leading to the house, together, and soon 
found ourselves in the cool, pleasant hall. 

An ancient clock, with its brass pendu- 
lum polished so you could see your face in 
it, ticked monotonously in one shadowy 
corner; a large glass bowl of freshly cut 
flowers stood on the claw-footed mahogany 
table at the foot of the broad, winding 
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stairs; a Shaker rocking-chair invited one 
to rest near the open door-way. 

I dropped into it, while my fair, youth- 
ful guide hastened away to call Mrs. Blake. 

I was tired—I had been traveling all 
night,—and the walk from the depot, a 
good mile, in my weak state of health, had 
fatigued me more than I thought it possi- 
bly could. I must have fallen asleep. Any- 
way, when I opened my eyes, I found a 
stout middle-aged lady, with a kindly face, 
standing by me—beside her my companion 
of the sun-bonnet. 

They were both smiling. 

‘‘T am sorry we wakened you—you look 
so tired,’’ began the elder lady. 

‘*T think your clock was the cause of it,” 
I explained, referring to my dosing. 

** It has ticked me to sleep many a night,” 
observed the young girl. 

“You are faint and hungry, I know,’’ 
Mrs. Blake hastened to assert, ‘‘and I will 
have something ready for you soon. We 
have dinner here at twelve, and it’s almost 
that now,’’ she added. 

‘Were you looking for me to-day ?’’ I 
ventured to ask, as I followed my hostess 
up the shallow stairs to my room, having, 
meanwhile, been introduced, formally, to 
the young lady of the white sun-bonnet, 
and leaving her comfortably rocking and 
fanning herself in my vacated rocking- 
chair. 

‘*No, or I should have sent to the depot 
for you. I thought your letter said Wednes- 
day, and this is Tuesday. But your room 
is all in order, just the same. I’m only 
sorry you had to walk.’’ And, chatting 
pleasantly, Mrs. Blake ushered me into a 
large home-like room, with two white- 
curtained windows, giving a most lovely 
glimpse of the sunlit garden. 

When once alone, I threw myself 
down on the old-fashioned, chintz-covered 
lounge, and, with my hands clasped above 
my head, fell into a pleasant reverie. 

The sweet June air stirred the curtains at 
the windows ; I could fancy the white lilacs 
swaying in the same breeze without, like 
white plumes! 

Truly I had come to a delightful spot. 
What a blessed change from Boston, with 
its hot pavements, its glaring brick blocks! 

I wondered if a few weeks in this quiet 
country really would benefit me as greatly 
as that dark-eyed Miss Bruce prophesied it 
would. 

Certainly she looked the picture of health! 
And she had come to White Lilacs ‘‘a 





, 


shadow.’’ I was not quite that. There 
was hope for me. 

I mentally resolved I would not even 
open a law-book—much less read one. I 
I would ride; walk in the pure air—talk 
with pretty Miss Bruce (that is, if she 
would talk to me) under the trees in the 
garden. I would enjoy ‘‘ the hosts of good 
things’’ provided by generous Mrs. Blake 
for her boarders. Why should I not grow 
strong? A little over-study ought not to 
make wreck of aman! _ I had been feeling 
too old for twenty-five, anyhow. I would 
begin to enjoy life a little more—would 
grow youthful again—White Lilacs should 
rejuvenate me! ° 


CHAPTER II. 

Miss BRUCE came out on the piazza, all in 
white,—quite a simple, yet becoming, dress 
to her,—and took a seat on the steps. 

I offered her my chair, but she refused it. 

‘*No, thank you; I like the steps better ; 
I can lean against this pillar,’’ resting her 
brown head against the fluted colum, with. 
its clustering, fragrant honeysuckle, ‘‘ and 
shall be quite comfortable. I am tired of 
chairs !’’ she exclaimed. 

«And I must confess I like them— 
specially this one,’’ I said, enjoying my 
favorite rocker. 

‘«They are too conventional entirely; 
steps—or the top of a fence, for instance— 
suit me better,” observed the young girl 
smilingly. 

“Yes, I saw you—if I remember rightly 
—reveling in the fence yesterday morning,”’ 
I remarked, returning her smile, and appre- 
ciating the little look of mingled confusion 
and defiance that came into her face. 

‘«That is why I referred to it,’’ she said 
quickly, though coolly; “I knew you saw 
me. I thought you were asleep—it was so 
early—but I happened to look at the house, 
and saw youinthe window. I wasclimbing 
the fence after some more strawberries— 
there are such sweet, wild ones in the 
meadow! I was too lazy to go around by 
the gate,” she explained, breaking a spray 
of the honeysuckle as she spoke, and inhal- 
ing its sweetness. 

‘*Mrs, Blake must find you of great assist- 
ance to her. Do you always pick straw- 
berries for the table?” I inquired. 

‘* Most always. I have nothing to do, 
and Mrs. Blake has a hundred little matters 
to attend to. I like to be useful once in a 
while—it is such a novelty!” Ina lower 
tone, as though partly to herself, and 
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looking away from me, up at the tree-tops, 
which were just touched by the setting sun. 

It was after supper—the west was full of 
gold, crimson, and delicate green tints. 
Overhead the sky was a clear, exquisite 
blue. The white lilac-bushes waved gently 
in the soft, evening breeze, down by the 
gate; on top of the old, red barn, not far 
distant, some doves were cooing. 

** Such a novelty,’’ I began, when she 
interrupted me with a little laugh. 

‘*Oh, no, I was merely underrating my- 
self. I am a model of usefulness!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Then somewhat suddenly, as though to 
change the subject—‘‘ Can you realize you 
have been here a month, Mr. Wyllys?” she 
asked. 

‘*Indeed, I cannot,’’ I replied quickly. 
**It seems incredible! How the days fly 
in this peaceful place. A month—impos- 
sible! It seems but yesterday since I 
followed you up that hot, dusty road, 
feeling as though I had walked five miles 
instead of one—so weak and miserable was 
I! And now—well, I am quite able to go 
back to Boston ; but—I am not going.”’ 

The young girl laughed. 

‘*No, you must stay and see the new 
boarders, and help make White Lilacs 
pleasant for them,’’ she said. 

‘“*So they do come to-night—I had 
forgotten that—and Mrs. Blake must have 
sent to the depot for them! I am selfish 
enough to wish they were not coming,” I 
continued, with a frown. ‘‘ This place was 
never intended for a crowd of people! 
When every one begins rushing here as they 
do to Saratoga and Long Branch, it will 
be spoiled, in my opinion.”’ 

‘“*You are just a little selfish,’’ Miss 
Bruce said, ‘‘for Mrs. “Blake needs more 
boarders. Her house should have been full 
weeks ago; but—I agree with you—it w#// 
spoil White Lilacs.’? And she sighed. “It 
will seem just like other places, and I liked 
it because it was so different. I was in 
hopes, hidden away in these hills,’’ nodding 
towards the distant mountains, now dark, 
and clearly defined against the evening sky, 
‘*no one would find it!’’ 

‘* How many are coming ?’’ I demanded. 
‘* Let me be prepared for the worst.” 

Miss Bruce laughed again. ‘“ Only three, 
—a Mrs. and Miss Rollins and their cousin ; 
Mr. Stanton, I believe, is his name.’’ 

While she was yet speaking, the old 
family-carriage, a vehicle much in need of 
paint and polish, with unmistakable coun- 

24* 





try mud clinging to its wheels, but never- 
theless Mrs. Blake’s pride (it being a 
reminder of former grandeur), came in 
sight down the road. 

“They have come!’’ cried my compan- 
ion, and hurried away to summon Mrs. 
Blake. 

I alone remained on the piazza, feeling 
anything but cordial towards the ap- 
proaching guests. 

Nearer, nearer came the lumbering old 
vehicle ; it stopped at the gate; two fashion- 
ably-attired ladies got out, assisted by a 
fashionably-attired young man, and came 
past the white lilac-bushes, up the path, 
towards me. 

Meanwhile, Mrs, Blake appeared with 
hospitable welcome in her kindly face. 
Before she could introduce me, I slipped 
away through the hall, and out the back 
way, into the shadowy garden. I found 
Lillian Bruce standing by the old sun-dial, 
listening to the crickets chirp in the long 
dew-wet grass. 

‘*T am glad we have had supper,”’ she 
said. ‘*Wewon’t have to meet them to- 
night, anyway !” 


CHAPTER III. 

‘*T aM sure we are going to have a 
storm. Just look at the poplars how they 
are quivering and showing the silver side 
of their leaves !’’ cried Miss Bruce. 

It was two weeks later, and we were all 
out on the front piazza, after a sultry, op- 
pressive day. Mrs. and Miss Rollins, in 
soft diaphanous materials, were rocking 
gently to and fro and fanning themselves 
languidly. Young Stanton was lying full- 
length in a hammock, his fair, almost boy- 
ish, face quite pale from the extreme and 
unusual heat. Miss Bruce was in white, 
with a bunch of ferns at her waist—as usual, 
on the steps ; Mrs. Blake, armed with a huge 
palfn-leaf, and I making up the group 

**T hope you are right, Miss Bruce,’’ I 
said, trying to raise a breeze with my straw 
hat. 

‘*T do hope it won’t be a thunder-storm !” 
exclaimed Miss Rollins, raising her gray- 
green eyes to the fast darkening sky. ‘‘I 
am always so frightened in a thunder- 
storm,’’ she continued, in her childish way. 
**Doesn’t the lightning frighten you, Miss 
Bruce ?’’ turning to Lillian. 

‘« The lightning does not frighten me so 
much as the thunder; I think it is the 
terrific noise that scares me !’’ said Lillian. 

‘*The thunder could not very well hurt 
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you, my dear,”’ remarked Mrs. Rollins, in 
her most matter-of-fact tone. - ‘I knew 
once of a whole family being killed by 
lightning. They were just sitting down 
to dinner—yes, dinner, I think it was— 
wasn’t it, Lulu, my dear?’’ appealing to 
Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rollins believed it was. 

**Look!’’ cried Lillian 
‘¢ There’s lightning now !’’ 

As she spoke, a vivid flash wrapped the 
lilac-bushes.in a sheet of flame. 

“Oh, oh!’’ screamed Miss Rollins, 
hurrying in-doors, closely followed by her 
mother. Mrs. Blake also disappeared to 
close numerous shutters in preparation for 
the storm. Only Lillian, young Stanton, 
and I remained. 

‘‘T am afraid,’’ said Lillian, getting up 
from the steps, and standing under cover 
of the piazza; “but I want to see the 
storm, I want to learn to be more coura- 
geous.’’ 

‘« Feel the breeze, Miss Bruce ; isn’t that 
delicious !’’ exclaimed Stanton, as a sudden 
gust of wind swept about us, and sitting up 
in his hammock to get full benefit of it. 

*‘ITcan smed/ the rain!’’ cried Lillian. 
‘*Ts it not refreshing !” Then came another 
blinding flash ; this time followed by a loud, 
prolonged peal of thunder. The young girl 
put both hands over her ears. 

‘*Shall we not go in, Miss Bruce?” I 
asked; then added, smiling at my own 
cowardice, ‘‘I confess / prefer in-doors.” 

‘* Nonsense !’’ young Stanton exclaimed 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Miss Bruce is not really 
afraid. She wants to see the storm; she 
said she did.”’ 

Lillian smiled faintly. 

‘*T will stay until another crash comes,”’ 
she said. 

‘* Very well. Idon’t enjoythis kind of 
thing, I admit,’’ I said, and left them. 

Mis. Rollins and her daughter were in 
the parlor, with all the windows shut down, 
when I wentin. The room was insufferably 
hot. Both ladies were fanning vigorously. 

‘*T am so glad to see you are so sensible, 
Mr. Wyllys,” began Mrs. Rollins, making 
way for me on the sofa, beside her. 

‘*Cousin Jerome is so reckless !’’ inter- 
rupted Miss Lulu; “ and I don’t think Miss 
Bruce very prudent,’’ she continued, in her 
childish voice. ‘*Do you, Mr. Wyllys? 
Now I know it appears brave to stay out 
in such a stormas this, but then I never was 
brave !’’ And she gave a little sigh. 

A second crash shook the house ; the rain 


suddenly. 





was coming down in torrents by this time. 
Flash after flash followed in quick succes- 
sion. The old house fairly rocked in the 
fury of the storm. 

‘*This is madness!’’ I cried, hurrying 
out on the piazza again. ‘* Miss Bruce,’’ 
I called loudly, ** come in! come in!” 

Stanton’s white face alone confronted me 
in the blue glare of the lightning. 

“Miss Bruce is stunned,” he said ; ‘* help 
me carry her in.’’ 

I pushed him roughly aside, saying, 
** Your folly has caused this! You urged 
her to stay!’’ Then I stooped, and lifted 
the young girl from the floor where she had 
fallen in a white heap, and strode past him 
without further words. 

“ What are you going to do, Mr. Wyllys?” 
exclamed Mrs. and Miss Rollins, in unison, 
as I laid Lillian on the sofa and snatched 
up the pitcher of ice-water. 

For answer I emptied its contents on 
Miss Bruce, and then quickly loosened her 
dress at the throat. The white lids flut- 
tered, the dark lashes moved ; then her eye 
met my anxious gaze. The great and sud- 
den joy that took possession of me when I 
realized it was no worse, that she was 
merely stunned, and that she still lived, 
was a revelation to me. 

‘Lillian! Lillian!’’ I cried, bending 
over her, little heeding what I said or who 
heard me. I had never called her Lillian 
before, and my tone must have conveyed 
much, for a look of surprise, followed by a 
rush of color, came into the young girl’s face. 

‘*Here, dear, drink this,’’ Mrs. Blake 
urged, holding out, in a tremulous hand, a 
wine-glass of brandy. Young Stanton had 
summoned her, and she, with the other 
ladies, were standing about the sofa. 

‘¢T think I will go up-stairs,’’ Lillian said 
a little unsteadily, and trying to rise. 

*« Drink this brandy first,’’ I said, ‘‘ and 
then let me help you.’”’ 

“ Miss Bruce, lean on me!” cried Stanton, 
coming forward quickly. ‘‘ Tell me you are 
better. Iamsounhappy. I kept you out 
in the storm; but for me you would not 
have been hurt !’’ he went on impetuously. 

‘No, no; youare not to blame. Ishould 
have listened to Mr. Wyllys. It was very 
foolish of me to stay out there.” 

** Don’t talk any more to-night—you are 
weak. Let me help you up-stairs now,’’ I 
hastened to say. Lillian placed her hand 
on my arm. 

**Good-night all,” she said, trying to 
smile, as though nothing had happened. ‘I 
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dislike scenes, and now I have been guilty 
of one.”’ 

Young Stanton did not return her smile ; 
he gave a furious glance in my direction 
and walked tothe window. Mrs. and Miss 
Rollins followed us to the door, profuse in 
expressions of sympathy. Good, kind Mrs. 
Blake hurried on before us, her usually 
placid countenance quite disturbed, from 
alarm caused by the recent accident. 

‘«T will have your bed all ready, so you 
can drop right in it!’’ she called back to 
Miss Bruce over the stairs. Meanwhile, 
Lillian and I were moving more slowly. 

‘IT am nervous, I believe,” the young 
girl confided to me. ‘‘I could cry very 
easily!” And she tried to smile. 

‘*The shock was a severe one. I am 
not surprised your nerves are shaken,’’ I 
replied; then added fervently, ‘‘Let us 
be thankful you are safe !’’ 

Again the color came into her cheeks. 

‘«T have had a revelation !” I exclaimed 
suddenly, with ill-surpressed excitement. 
‘Can I tell you—no, not to-night—you 
are too weak to hear me! But to-morrow— 
can I tell you to-morrow what it was?’’ I 
asked, with no little eagerness. 

We were up the shallow flight of steps 
now—at her room door. ‘Tick, tick, went 
the old clock in the dimly-lighted hall 
below us. A moment’s silence—a mo- 
ment’s hesitation on the young girl’s part— 
then she said simply : 

‘* Yes, you may tell me. Good-night !” 

CHAPTER IV. 

Wuart a perfect day this had been after 
the storm of the night before. How deli- 
ciously blue the sky was! How the sun 
shone, and the birds sang! The trees and 
shrubs looked a cool, fresh green, like in 
early summer. The flowers no longer 
drooped under the hot air. A delightful 
west wind rippled the clover in the grass, 
and swayed the lilac-bushes. The sun had 
gone now. It was quite dark, and a few 
stars shone out above the elms. I sat 
alone on the piazza waiting. I had been 
waiting all day—had watched eagerly for 
a sight of her. Now that I heard her on 
the stairs,——how well I knew that light, 
girlish step,—a sudden fear seized me. 
What had I to offer? Nothing but my 
love. I was a poor man—a struggling 
young lawyer, with my name and fortune 
yet to make. What reason had I to sup- 
pose she would love me in return? None 
in the world. During these many weeks 





spent in constant companionship, for we 
had been the only young people for some 
time, until the Rollinses party came, in the 
old house, and it had come very natural to 
seek one another’s society, she had treated 
me with delightful friendliness; but, then, 
it had been simple friendliness. However, 
she had given me permission to speak. 
She had said last night, ‘‘ Yes; you may 
tell me.” And at this I took courage again. 
I heard her pause in the hall for an instant, 
as though irresolute. 

‘*Miss Bruce,’’ I called, ‘‘come out 
and enjoy the starlight. It is very pleasant 
out here.’? She looked pale, I noticed, 
even in the dusk, as I gave her my favorite 
Shaker rocker and my anxiety found words. 
**You have not fully recovered from your 
shock,’’ I said. ‘* You should have rested 
longer. Why did you get up? Are you 
not imprudent ?” 

I drew another chair near her, and tried 
to appear at ease; but it was difficult. 
She, too, seemed a little nervous, and 
played with the rose-ribbons at her waist. 

‘Miss Bruce—Lillian !’’ I began, des- 
perately breaking the silence between us, 
‘*T want to tell you, before the Rollinses 
come back from their drive to interrupt us, 
about—about my revelation !’’ 

“Yes,’’ she said faintly, and averting 
her face a little. 

‘*What need is there for me to tell 
you?’’ Icried impetuously. ‘You know 
what I want to say—you know very well 
that I love you! I realized it fully last night, 
when for the moment I thought I had lost 
you—when I feared the worst! I know it 
is folly for me to think you can care for 
me. We have known each other only a 
few weeks; and I am a poor man, Lillian, 
with nothing to give you but my love, and 
—well, you will have plenty of ‘hat offered 
you during your life!’’ I added, with 
bitterness. Then, without waiting for her 
to speak—‘‘ No, I have been very presump- 
tuous; I know it, now that I have spoken. 
Forgive me?’’ I said, and, getting up, 
walked to the edge of the piazza, and 
looked off at the garden with unseeing 
eyes. ‘*Mr. Wyllys!” And a small hand 
was laid timidly on my sleeve. ‘Mr. 
Wyllys, do you think it quite wise for you 
—you say you are a poor man—to love me, 
a poor girl?’’ Then she suddenly stopped, 
and turned her face quite away from me. 

‘*Can I not work for you?’’ I cried. 
**T am strong now; this place has made 
me well ; but for you I should have been 
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at work now; but I must have loved you 
weeks ago, for I found it impossible to 
leave you. If you could only love me a 
little !”’ 

I ended almost as abruptly as she had 
done. 

‘*Will you wait for my answer until to- 
morrow night? I want—a little more 
time,’’ she said, with evident hesitation. 

I caught both her hands in mine. Her 
tone almost gave me hope; but before I 
could say more she had slipped away from 
me and left me. 


CHAPTER V. 

Wuire Lixacs was brilliant with many 
lights. The old house shone out among 
the great elms, and could be seen for a 
good distance down the country-road. 
Mrs. Blake had invited some of the ‘‘ best 
families in the neighborhood’’—to quote 
Mrs. Blake’s own words—to a little social 
gathering in honor of her boarders. Mrs. 
and Miss Rollins were quite gorgeous in 
trailing satins, of wonderful make-up, and 
young Stanton appeared a little uncomfort- 
able and out of place in a full-dress suit. 
Lillian had not yet come down-stairs. I 
waited impatiently for her to appear, for I 
had seen but little of her during the day. 
I could fancy how pretty she would look 
in her customary simple white. I had 
never seen her in anything else. 

‘*These people look absurd in their 
finery,’’ I thought, and could not help 
smiling at one costume—an old-fashioned 
silk, evidently home-made—which a rustic 
beauty was proudly wearing. 

“Miss Bruce is just a little dilatory,’’ 
observed Miss Rollins, coming up to where 
I was standing in one of the open win- 
dows. ‘‘She is quite fashionable, is she 
not?’’ she went on, in her infantile way. 
** But, then, if what Mrs. Blake tells us is 
true, she must really be a very fashionable 
person indeed !” 

Lillian fashionable! My little girl of 
the white sun-bonnet and muslin dresses 
fashionable! I laughed at the very idea. 
‘* Miss Bruce at least does not dress in the 
height of fashion,’’ I remarked dryly. 

**Oh, no—not here, but at home—in 
New York. Mrs. Blake says she has heard 
that she is quite a belle there. Her father 
is quite rich,—is a banker, I believe, —and 
Miss Bruce leads a very gay life usually. 
She is the only daughter, Mrs. Blake says, 
and is terribly spoiled, I judge. Now just 
imagine her parents allowing her to come 





off by herself to this lonely, stupid place, 
just because she was tired of Newport and 
Saratoga and resorts of that sort, and wanted 
to be alone, and masquerade as a simple 
country-girl! Mrs. Blake says she was quite 
ill when she came here in May—that she 
had injured her health by late suppers and 
parties through the winter, and was sadly 
in need of rest. You look surprised, Mr. 
Wyllys. Well, we were. Mrs. Blake only 
told us last night when we were out driv- 
ing.’’ 

Surprised! That did not express it at 
all. I was staring blankly at the parlor- 
door, quite speechless for the moment, 
when Lillian entered. Could this be 
Lillian—this radiant young creature in 
gleaming ivory-silk, with diamonds flashing 
in her small ears, about her slender throat, 
and on her pretty hands? Her rich, 
brown hair, which she usually wore coiled 
low in the nape of her neck, was carried 
high on top of her shapely head, and 
arranged in loose rings on her white fore- 
head. In one hand she held a cluster of 
deep-red roses. Gracefully she moved 
across the room, a lovely color in her cheeks 
and lips; her eyes dazzlingly bright. I saw 
her coming towards me as one in a dream 
and stood motionless, still silent. Sud- 
denly she seemed to catch sight of my face. 

‘« Mr. Wyllys,’’ she cried, the color van- 
ishing from her lovely, rounded cheeks, 
‘*are you ill? What is it ?”’ 

She was beside me now, gazing anxiously 
up at me, a slight tremulousness in her voice. 
**No, I am not ill,’’ I managed to say; 
‘‘only disappointed.’’ And, having said 
this much, I feared to trust myself further, 
and made my way past her, through the 
room, out to the piazza. There, in the 
darkness, I walked excitedly up and down. 

“ She has played with me!’’ I told myself 
bitterly. “She knew she was rich, and no 
doubt secretly laughed at me, a poor man, 
daring to offer her my love! And she led 
me to believe she was poor! Did she not 
ask me if it was wise for a poor man to 
love a poor girl? Yes, she has been 
amusing herself with me,—I see it all quite 
plainly,—and I thought her so innocent, so 
child-like. Oh, Lillian !’ 

‘¢Mr. Wyllys!’’ called some one softly. 

Across the piazza was coming towards 
me a girlish figure. 

** Lillian |’ I cried involuntarily. 

She drew near me, and held out both 
hands. 

‘You are angry with me!’’ she said 
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quickly. ‘‘ You showed it in your face 
when you saw me come in the parlor, just 
now. You do not like my dress!’ And she 
glanced down at her shining silk. ‘‘I 
wanted you to see me once as I used to 
be,” she went on, her voice quite unsteady. 
‘*T wanted to see if you could—could love 
me, if you knew me in my true character, 
or what used to be my true character, a 
fashionable girl !’’ 

She spoke contemptuously, and gave a 
little clutch at the necklace about her 
throat, as though to tear it off. 

‘You would not have loved me if you 
had really known me, would you?’’ she 
continued, clasping her small hands, which 
I had not taken when she held them out to 
me, tightly together, as though to control 
herself. ‘‘ You are disappointed in me, 
did you not say? You do not like society 
young ladies!” 
ous ring came into her voice. 

**You should not have deceived me. 
That is what I blame you for !’’ I exclaimed 
harshly. 

‘“‘T know—I know!” she cried, in self- 
reproach. ‘*‘ But, then, I wanted to believe 
that you loved me in spite of poverty,—in 


And again the contemptu- | 





spite of everything,—for myself. I have 
been told that I was loved before,’’ she 
continued, a little bitterly ; ‘* but it was my 
money, I think, they loved—not me.” 

‘But, Lillian, this money is what comes 
between us—what separates us!’’ I said, 
looking sadly at her. ‘Don’t you see? 
Even if you cared anything for me, your 
father—your mother—would never consent 
to your marrying me. Remember, I am a 
poor man !”’ 

‘« My father and mother love me. I have 
had my way all my life. They will never 
thwart me, when they know it is for my 
happiness,’’ she said simply. 

‘¢ Your happiness! Lillian, is it possible 
you love me?” And J dared take her in 
my arms and kiss her upturned face. 

‘ Ves,’’ she said very softly, ‘‘I love 
you.” 

‘¢ Then blest forever be White Lilacs !’’ I 
exclaimed earnestly, drawing her closer to 
me; ‘‘ for has it not given you to me?” 

The fragrant night wind blew about us, 
stirring Lillian’s brown hair as her head 
rested on my breast. Down by the little 
white gate, in the starlight, waved the 
lilac-bushes, blossomless now, yet green. 





GENIUS AND BEAUTY. 


MADAME RECAMIER AND MADAME DE STAEL. 


By JosEPHINE R. Hoskins. 


‘Socrates called beauty a short-lived tyranny; 
Plato, a privilege of nature; Theophrastus, a silent 
cheat; Theocritus, a delightful prejudice; Carnea- 
des, a solitary kingdom; Domitian said that nothing 
was more grateful; Aristotle affirmed that beauty 
was better than all the letters of recommendation 
in the world; Homer, that ’twas a glorious gift of 
nature; and Ovid, alluding to him, calls it a favor 
bestowed by the gods.” —F rom the Italian. 


HE evanescence and inutility of beauty 

has been a theme almost worn thread- 
bare by moralist and preacher. So, too, 
all things in life that most contribute to 
our happiness, and from which we derive 
our pleasantest associations, and brightest 
memories when lost, are as fleeting as is 
this gift to woman, 


** Sparkled on her from God’s 
Own glorious face ;” 





I. 


therefore, beauty claims as much right to 
possess the influence it does as the music 
of a glorious voice or the eloquence of a 
gifted tongue, 


«* Whose words are like the notes of dying swans, 
Too sweet to last.” 


Like all other gifts, it has its uses and 
abuses; its good and evil side. Of the 
one, we hear the wail when some unfortu- 
nate perverts to shame the crown of her 
glory ; but of the happy, calm, and satisfied 
longings, the power to subdue and soothe 
and make radiant the lives which come 
under its influence when combined with 
purity of soul and a heart redolent of strong 
afiection—of this type we hear little: it is 
one of the rare wild-flowers that we admire 
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in passing without question or examination 
of the strength of its slender stem or the 
varied hues that lie all wet with heaven’s 
own dew closed in its symmetrical calyx. 
The former type Shakspeare bore in mind 
when he employed the simile of 


‘** A shining glass, a doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, 
a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour;” 


the latter, when he gave beauty precedence 
of oratory: 


** All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth.” 


A power, then, so potent to aid in 
making or marring the happiness of life, 
so fruitful in good and evil, drawing down 
to hell like Lucifer, or summoning up to 
heaven like Gabriel, is not a chance gift 
of God, but bears an equal responsibility 
with the senses, over which we must place 
watch and ward, lest they lead us wander- 
ing, like Proserpine, out of the right road, 
and Pluto reaps the advantage of our lost 
way. Anterior to the days of Helen of 
Troy history is replete with names and 
events the fame or infamy of which rested 
upon the spell of some woman’s beauty. 
Scripture is replete with such examples. It 
was the dJeauty of Rachel that rendered 
Jacob’s labor of fourteen years to seem a 
small price to pay for her possession. The 
strong Ammon pined in sickness for the 
charms of Thamar, and the sanctity of 
David fell under the temptation of Bath- 
sheba’s lovely face (II. Kings xi.). Even 
the wisdom of Solomon and the strength 
of Samson became futile under the spell 
of such a siren. One glimpse of Judith’s 
superb beauty cost Holofernes not only his 
usual calm judgment but his life (Judith x. 
16). Through the power of the same gift 
Esther won the heart and throne of Aha- 
suerus, and Ruth, in the poverty and sim- 
plicity of a gleaner’s costume, captivated 
the heart of the stolid and opulent Boaz 
(Ruth iv. 8). Convulsions of nature, 
change of dynasties, and religion failed 
to turn the heart of man from the thraldom 
of beauty’s spell. It is repeated in the 
fair Rosamond de Poitiers, La Valliere, 
Montespan, Pompadour, Du Barry, and 
the legion that from the day Eve overcame 
the strong purpose of Adam, through the 
sway of her eloquent beauty, with a pitiful 
apple, down to our times, when poet, 
painter, and statesman still yield and bend 
to her might. 





Would Pericles have been won had the 
silvery tongue of Aspasia been unaccom- 
panied by beauty? Would the great mili- 
tary genius and manly honor of Anthony 
have been lost to his country had Cleopatra 
used the power of her charms to spur him 
on to great deeds instead of dragging him 
down to low ones? Would the crimes 
ascribed to Lucretia Borgia have lived in 
history had it not been for the leveliness of 
person associated with them, and through 
which power they are graven on the tablets 
of time, even as her golden-hued hair yet 
retains the warm sparkling glow that dazed 
the eyes of her admiring contemporaries ? 
Would Tasso have died a heart-broken, 
mental ruin had Leonora d’Estes’s beauty 
been aceompanied by a tender heart, in 
lieu of the haughty pride, that saw only 
crime in poverty, and presumption in love? 
—poverty and love both far outweighing 
her meretricious claims of wealth and rank. 
Would the hero of Trafalgar have left the 
blot on his memory, and his noble traits 
been marred by his neglect and desertion 
of his wife, had it not been for the siren 
beauty of Lady Hamilton? 

Genius, then, being a gift far above 
beauty, because an inspiration that is ever 
creating and perpetuating, like the chisel 
of Praxiteles, some immortal charm will 
ever, from its own force, rank far above 
mere personal loveliness; and yet beauty, 
too, has her queenly realm, and lives in 
story side by side with her more gifted 
sister. This parallel is nowhere so strongly 
exemplified as in the lives of Madame de 
Staél and Madame Récamier, the reigning 
stars of genius and beauty that lent their 
charms and graces to an epoch fruitful of 
thrilling events and dazzling in the names 
that made intellect a glory and bore through 
the night of sorrow and calamity hundreds 
to earn the martyr’s crown who whilom 
might have lived to carry the fool’s sceptre. 

How different, how opposite, the acquire- 
ments of these two women, both by nature 
and culture, and yet how united they were 
during life, and inseparable to our minds 
in death. We can never recall the bril- 
liant assemblies of their day without feeling 
dazzled by the sparkling wit of De Staél 
and enthralled by the ravishing beauty and 
winning amiability of Récamier. There 
were no signs in the natal star of either 
that pointed to the sphere each in her way 
was destined to occupy. 

Of De Staél we have a record of almost 
every act and incident of her life from her 
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babyhood to her last days, but little has 
come to us by way of authentic memoir of 
Récamier, beyond the traditions that are 
yet fresh in the memory of her contempo- 
raries and successors. Among the most 
interesting and reliable of these is a work 
entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of Madame Récamier,” 
published by Mademoiselle Le Normant, 
at the dying request of Récamier, ten years 
after her geath. Mademoiselle Le Nor- 
mant was a‘niece of Monsieur Récamier, 
and adopted and loved as a daughter by 
his wife; hence we have every reason to 
believe that she must have been influenced 
both by justice and truth in her relation of 
the facts connected with a life so dear to 
her. All the subsequent and numerous 
sketches and reviews have been drawn 
from this work, Sainte-Beuve being, how- 
ever, the only one who could throw new 
light upon the subject. There are but few 
incidents more remarkable in the life of 
Madame Récamier than in that of numbers 
of her contemporaries who filled their réle 
in the mimic scenes, and have passed away 
without other records than that which is 
graven on their tombstones or lives in the 
hearts of those who loved them. Wonder- 
ful, indeed, then, must have been that 
beauty, winning and potent, those charms 
of manner, and amiable uniformity of dis- 
position, that could live so far beyond her 
own zenith and be transmitted us by the 
side of others whose renown is based upon 
merits that never die. 

The daughter of a provincial notary, 
raised by the chance friendship of the 
minister of Louis XVI. to a post in the 
financial bureau of the kingdom, combined 
with the tact, beauty, and resources of a 
very ambitious mother, proved the step- 
ping-stones that subsequently led to the 
future exalted position which Madame 
Récamier attained in the haute société of 
Paris. Removed from school at the age 
of ten years, she was at once introduced to 
the fashionable and literary clique that 
thronged her mother’s drawing-rooms, and 
the escape she made from being spoiled 
proves how deep and clear must have been 
the innate purity and simplicity of her heart. 
Without any knowledge of the duties and 
responsibilities of a wife, or any consulta- 
tion as to choice, she was disposed of, in 
accordance with the French custom, by her 
parents to Monsieur Récamier, at the age 
of fifteen, he being her senior by nearly 
thirty years. Whether or not Monsieur 
Récamier was influenced at the time of his 





marriage by purely paternal feelings, which 
he subsequently manifested in his conduct 
towards her, or whether they were the 
result of a private understanding after- 
wards, must ever remain a secret ; but there 
is no doubt that he stood, during his whole 
life, only in the relation of guardian and 
friend, though nominally her husband, and 
was quite as devoted in his attentions, and 
as solicitous for her happiness, as if he pos- 
sessed the full and entire right to the loy- 
alty of her young heart. His great wealth 
as a leading banker allowed him to surround 
her with every luxury that her taste coveted 
or her fancy craved, and in her elegant 
salon’ in Paris, and at her sunny retreat at 
Clichy, where she could indulge her exces- 
sive fondness for flowers and natural beauty, 
she was the centre of an admiring and 
adoring circle, without an aspersion reach- 
ing her spotless character, Madame Réca- 
mier presents the strange anomaly of a 
wife with the privilege of open and 
acknowledged lovers. Among the first of 
these was Lucien Bonaparte, who used all 
his personal resources and political influ- 
ence to win her heart. Finding indiffer- 
ence and ridicule ineffectual in removing 
his attentions, Madame Récamier was at 
length obliged to appeal to her husband 
for interference ; but here Monsieur Réca- 
mier’s policy outweighed his fears, or he 
valued his money-bags more than his wife’s 
heart, for he feared offending the brother 
of the first consul, lest it might be used 
against his financial interest. Lucien, how- 
ever, seeing the hopelessness of his cause, 
and fearing the ridicule it excited, ulti- 
mately relinquished the chase. If Napo- 
leon was not smitten by her beauty, he was 
certainly dazzled; and had she been an 





1 There are no other women in the world who can 
wield the baton of leader so pre-eminently in the 
social and political arena as the French dame. 
From the inception of Madame de Rambouilet, in 
conjunction with her satellites,@Catharine de Vi- 
vonne, Julie Lavelli, etc., in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as the creator par excellence of the salon, in 
the fullness of its versatility in elegance, culture, 
and wit, the chain has never lost a link, though for 
a time (as during the Revolution) it was broken, 
but only to resume its order and prestige with each 
new régime, under new celebrities, even down to 
our own day, under the sway now of Madame 
Edmond Adam, who, probably, since Madame de 
Neckar, combines more intellectual culture and a 
more thorough acquaintance with the political hori- 
zon than her predecessors, as her influ€nce with the 
government of to-day is probably the strongest held 
by her sex since the plenary power of Madame de 
Pompadour. 
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intriguing, designing woman, she might 
have taken the advice of Fouché and fol- 
lowed up her power with some success. 
Madame d’Abrantés gives her testimony 
not only to the corroboration of these 
facts, but also as to the uniform purity and 
amiability of her character; and as her 
first husband, the brilliant Junot, had 
been at one time the ardent lover of Réca- 
mier, her testimony is certainly worth 
recording.’ What circumstances caused 
Napoleon’s subsequent resentment has 
never been fully explained, though there 
are numberless conjectures, and though he 
failed to pursue her with the implacable 
hatred that characterized his course toward 
Madame de Staél, he yet manifested his 
displeasure, though more in the form of a 
jealous lover than in that of a political 
tyrant; as, for instance, when he heard of 
any of his foreign ministers or his favorite 
generals visiting her salon. Indeed, it has 
been intimated that her husband’s failure 
was owing to, or might have been averted 
had it not been for, this petty enmity on 
the part of Napoleon, whose influence, if 
used, could have afforded Monsieur Réca- 
mier the facilities to carry him safely 
through the crisis, which the Bank of 


France refused. Be it as it may, the ruin 
came; but, strange to say, his wife proved 
herself the Circe that averted the greater 
evils that usually follow in the train of loss 
of fortunes. 

Her friends, instead of falling off, only 





1In the diary of the Princess Metternich, recently 
published, in alluding to one of her conversations 
with her husband, the prince, upon some of the 
celebrities of his time, she says: 

“ Clement talked about the memoirs of the Duch- 
ess of Abrantés. They are not very interesiing, and 
yet the authoress, like Madame Récamier, will go 
down to posterity as an eminent woman, a character 
capable of great deeds and grand conceptions. 
Those, however, who, like Clement, know them 
intimately, are well aware that they only avail them- 
selves of great occfrrences to acquire a certain 
renown, by beguiling the idle moments of the emi- 
nent men of their day. The Duchess of Abrantés 
joined to seductive manners and an attractive ex- 
terior a pleasant and engaging disposition. Ma- 
dame Récamier was merely beautiful, and had the 
reputation, in her time, of being, in plain terms, 
stupid. She has now thrown herself entirely into 
the arms of religion, which apparently, however, 
does not prevent her standing in very close inti- 
macy with Chateaubriand. This connection itself 
acquired her a factitious renown, for it was said a 
man like Chateaubriand would never devote him- 
self to a woman wholly without intellect. Clement 
related many remarkable anecdotes of both these 
women.” 





gathered more closely around her. When 
Junot spoke of these attentions to the 
emperor, he pettishly replied ‘‘ that had 
she been the widow of a marshal of France 
she couldn’t receive more adulation.’’ 
Bernadotte from Sweden, and Madame 
de Staél from Coppet, both wrote her letters 
of sympathy and undiminished affection. 
Both Monsieur Récamier and herself met 
the reverses in a noble and honorable spirit, 
relinquishing cheerfully all their former 
splendor, even to her plate and jewels. 
This misfortune precipitated the death of 
her mother, Madame Bernard, and with 
this new grief, and her own failing health 
and spirits, she was induced to accept the 
long-pending invitation of her friend to 
visit Coppet, and seek consolation and re- 
cuperation in the bracing air and brilliant 
scenery of her Alpine home. It was during 
this visit that she met Prince Augustus of 
Prussia, the nephew of Frederick the Great ; 
and fully on his part, and partially on hers, 
sprang up that affection which did much 
towards unsettling and disturbing the cur- 
rent of her former placid life, and more 
nearly raises a doubt as to the depth of her 
emotional nature than any preceding cir- 
cumstance of the same kind in her career. 
Perfectly sincere and honorable in his affec- 
tiers, he offered his hand; she, deeply 
moved by his passion, and perhaps somewhat 
daza‘ed by this royal offer, actually wrote to 
her husband as to the feasibility of obtain- 
ing a divorce. Monsieur Récamier, ever 
alive to minister to her happiness, expressed 
his willingness, if such a price would secure 
that end ; but at the same time he appealed 
to her feelings, through the memory of his 
long-tried and undeviating kindness and 
affection, reminding her of his own respect 
for those objections on her part which had 
condemned him to be only a _ husband 
in name, when a closer union might have 
made all thought of separation undesirable 
and impossible. Touched by his appeal, and 
not fully won by the prince, she returned 
to Paris, hoping that absence and indiffer- 
ence would conquer a love that could 
never be fully reciprocated. Madame 
Récamier has been condemned for her 
want of candor and sincerity in her conduct 
towards Prince Augustus, in leaving him 
for a period of four years, uncertain as to the 
course she intended to pursue; if it is true 
that she acted thus, the solution can really 
be found in her natural disposition, which 
lead her to dread any word or act that 
would inflict pain upon another; thus 
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standing, in regard to the two litigants for 
her heart, between Scylla and Charybdis. 
Numerous as had been her former con- 
quest of hearts, her own had ever remained 
satisfied with the filial affection given and 
received from her husband. No stronger 
feeling than of gratified vanity reciprocated 
those ardent protestations. There was but 
little of the common earthly element in the 
love of these men for their idol. They 
held her as some fair enshrined saint, the 
sheen of whose mimdus seemed to eliminate 
love’s grosser attributes. Of all who paid the 
homage of their hearts, from the three Mont- 
morencys—brothers and nephew—down to 
Canova, none possessed so much influence 
as the elder brother, Mathieu, and he used 
it purely for her good. It was her soul he 
loved, not her heart that he asked ; and thus, 
**soul to soul,’’ he unhesitatingly told her 
of her faults, of the dangers that environed 
and threatened her, and pointed out the 
means of protection and escape. Amid all 
the political confusion and stormful atmos- 
phere of the period from 1830 to 1848 in 
France, a calm and lovely picture of faith 
and sincerity framed in strength of hu- 
man affection brightened the salon of the 
Abbaye aux Bois, as the faithful friends of 
this lovely woman still gathered as loyally 
around her in adversity as when the glory 
of her beauty and siren charms dazzled all 
eyes. Few women ever enjoyed such 
privileges unstung by envy or calumny. 
True, every one of the men who for years 
had offered the homage of their hearts to 
Madame Récamier were panoplied in the 


armor of faith and the helmet of prayer. | 


The three Montmorencys, Chateaubriand, 
Ballanche, Ampére, Ozanan, what other 
wonian could claim such a galaxy !—each 
and all, in life unto death, bore the signet 
that sealed their affectionate friendship for 
this woman as a badge of honor that angels 
might bless. 

There was the gifted and devoted Bal- 


lanche, with all his eccentricities in de-, 


portment and dress, his deformity of coun- 
tenance only redeemed by the soul of 
genius that shone in hiseyes. How touch- 
ing is this pure and elevated devotion of 
a life! Impressed as he was by the religious 
solemnity and fearful responsibility that 
dawned in the vista of death, yet the buman 
love, the sole golden cord that had run 
through his life, must have vibrated in one 
last throb of earthly joy, when she, sac- 
rificing all hope of recovered sight in the 
tears she shed by his death-bed, soothed 
VoL. XIX.—25 





and cheered the closing hours, read the 
last prayers, and thus gave the final recom- 
pense to the unselfish devotion of years. 
All who had loved her best went before 
her to the silent land. Out of the depth of 
her own infirmity and sorrows she was a 
sursum corda to others. From the grave 
of Ballanche she was called, amid the roar of 
cannon, the tempest of human passion, and 
the flow of innocent blood (in the Revolu- 
tion of 1848), to the closing hours of the 
poet Chateaubriand. In reviewing her sub- 
sequent connection with Chateaubriand, it 
is very necessary to bear in mind her pecul- 
iar position, the privileges accorded by 
her husband and society, and the influence 
of the name and genius of the man who 
honored her with a friendship and affection 
so pure that in it even her enemies could 
find no flaw. This was undoubtedly the one 
true love of her life: it met her at its merid- 
ian, brightened and followed her to its close 
—the one light when all others had gone 
out, not only in heart, but to the sight of her 
once glorious and brilliant eyes. Nothing 


proves more forcibly the purity and charm 
of this woman than the power she possessed, 
not only over the affections of the wives of 
those men who were most captivated by 


her, but also by the seeming impossibility of 
any feeling approaching jealous resentment 
to rankle in their hearts against her. It 
looks almost like sorcery ; for what wife 
can see herself, with indifference, occupy 
only a secondary place in her husband’s 
heart without a pang; if not of jealous ag- 
ony, at least of sorrowful regret. Certainly 
these women could not have loved their 
husbands as flesh of their flesh, or a cry of 
pain must have escaped their tortured hearts. 
Yet we have no record of this, but rather 
of pleasant meetings and interchange of 
notes, expressive of kin‘tly feeling and 
interest, all being won by the magic she 
possessed of drawing all hearts to herself. 
It was this power that made Madame de 
Staél almost envious, and caused her to 
express her willingness to exchange her own 
mental gifts for the personal charms of her 
friend ; for she craved love, and had proved 
the impotency of admiration alone in bestow- 
ing happiness. Madame Chateaubriand 
was perhaps too indifferent to her husband 
(between whom and herself there never 
appears to have been either sympathy or 
affection) to entertain any feelings of resent- 
ment for his admiration of Récamier: 
neither did it create any change in their 
relations on her part: but, on the contrary, 
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rather seems to have more closely united 
them. One, indeed, must believe in the 
durability and sincerity of an affection that 
reigned in the hearts of Chateaubriand and 
Récamier in all purity through a period of 
years that brought a cloud over the intellect 
of the one and a blight on the beauty of the 
other. Chateaubriand offering his hand 
and home (both being free), at the age of 
seventy-nine, to the still beloved woman 
of seventy, is certainly a beautiful picture of 
the immortality of love, and proves that in 
some hearts Southey’s undying lines find 
life and echo: 


** Love is indestructible: 
Its holy flame forever burneth ; 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth; 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of love is there.’’ 


That she declined the offer under the 
circumstances is only another proof of her 
ability to sacrifice feeling and interest to 
self-respect and worldly propriety. Faith- 
ful unto death to this holy affection of his 
best years, Chateaubriand’s failing sight 
turned upon her with a yearning look that 
his speechless tongue failed to express ; and 
when, unable longer to bear the scene, she 
left the room an expression of deep anguish 
settled upon his pallid face. With his 
death the calm of hopelessness fell like a 
gray cloud upon her, and thenceforth a 
quiet submission to the will of others, a 
serene resignation to her great calamity of 
blindness, lent pathos to her remaining 
years. In Chateaubriand’s grave were 
buried all the beautiful and treasured mem- 
ories of the past. The last link of the 
golden chain was broken, and the musical 
waters of the joyous fountain were forever 
hushed. 

Although Madame Récamier reigned in 
the most dangerous vortex of French court 
life, still she was ever true to her faith in all 
essential demands. ‘“ Yet though religion 
did not make her what she was, yet she never 
would have been what she was without it. 
It was the ballast that steadied her when 
carrying crowded sail. It was the polar 
star that directed her course amid conflict- 
ing currents and adverse storms. It raised 
her standard of morality above that of 
many of her associates. It taught her how 
to be devout without dissimulation, a 
patroness of letters without pedantry, a 
patriot and royalist without national disdain 
or political animosity. It made her chari- 
table to the poor, kind to the aged and 





sorrowful, gracious and unassuming with 
all, at the very time that this proudest of 
emperors invited her presence at his court. 

, It so lifted her above intrigue 
and cabals, that she could give her right 
hand to the disaffected General Moreau, 
and the left to the devoted Junot—could 
be made the confidant of all parties without 
betraying the secrets of any. It inclined 
her to be chary of giving advice, but to 
make it when asked for tell always on the 
side of virtue. It enabled her to exhort 
the skeptical with effect, and dispose the 
philosophical to accept the faith.’’? 

The pious and gifted Madame de Swetch- 
ine meeting Madame Récamier in Rome at 
the Austrian embassy in 1824, says, ‘‘ She is 
not at all conspicuous, and prefers sincerely 
a life of retirement. I do not think she 
has aimed at effect, and it is fortunate, for 
her beauty and celebrity are on the decline. 
Ruins make no sensation in a country of 
ruins. It would seem that to feel her 
attractions it is necessary to know her 
better, and after so brilliant a career, 
nothing surely could be more flattering 
than to count almost as many friends as 
one formally had adorers.’’ Alluding to 
her general indifference towards her ad- 
mirers, Madame Swetchine says, “If she 
had once been in love herself, their number 
would have been considerably diminished. 
A passion exclusive in its nature wounds the 
vanity of aspirants even more than their 
sensibility.”’ 

Returning to her closing years, we find 
Madame Récamier nearing the close of her 
mission, with only the retrospect of the past, 
and the hope of the future weaving alter- 
nate shadows of light and gloom around 
her way; in her last calm retreat, the Ab- 
baye aux Bois, receiving—until their death 
—the homage and fidelity of the two gifted 
old men,—Chateaubriand, the dreamy, spir- 
itual poet, and Ballanche, the ugly, eccen- 
tric, philosophical littérateur, who had 
been constant in loyalty to his idol ever 
since her radiant beauty first dawned upon 
his sight. There, too, still congregated 
the choice spirits of the day, offering the 
fealty of their old vows to her who still 
reigned queen of hearts. Thus comforting 
and whiling away the tedious hours of the 
crippled poet, whose greatest consolation 
was the privilege of daily looking on her 
face, to him still lovely and consolatory, 
even in his hour of dissolution, though her 





1 Dublin Review, 1865. 
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eyes could return no answering gaze—thus 
leading a life of patient self-denial, and 
ministering, even in her own helplessness, 
to the need of others, her mission culmi- 
nated, and she passed away, leaving a con- 
viction on the mind that, whatever may 
have been the foibles of her youth and day 


_ of triumph, they were all amply redeemed 





by the sincere piety, practical charity, and 
patient endurance of the calamity that 
visited her declining years, ending in a 
death short in suffering and blissful in the 
hope of the radiant vision that should 
greet her renovated sight when she crossed 
the threshold of the everlasting gates. 





BOSTON’S HISTORIC TREE. 


By Witiiam A. Russ. 


‘¢ When first from mother earth you sprung, 
Ere Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare sung, 
Or Puritans had come among 
The savages, to loose each tongue 

In psalms and prayers, 
These forty acres, more or less, 
Now gayly clothed in nature’s dress, 
Where Yankees walk, and brag and guess, 
Were but a howling wilderness 
Of wolves and bears.” 
Address to the Old Elm. 


HALF-DOZEN years ago one of the 

notabilities of the ‘‘ Hub,’’ to which 
no visiting stranger who consulted his 
‘« guide to Boston’’ or who had any friend 
to prompt him omitted to pay his respects, 
was the venerable old elm on the Common. 
Some of the older citizens, whose memo- 
ries were in the past, called it the “Liberty 
Tree ;’’ but generally it was simply recog- 
nized as the Old Elm, or the Great Elm, 
and it was as well known to the dwellers in 
the three-hilled city and the region round 





about as were the State House, Bunker | 


Hill Monument, or other prominent land- 
marks. 

Shorn of some of its limbs, other branches 
bolted and banded with iron, a huge canvas 
patch on its trunk, guarded by an iron 
fence with a locked gate, it stood there in 
decaying majesty, a venerable and vener- 
ated relic of the past. Watched with a 
jealous eye by the guardians of the city, 
no vandal hand ever offered it violence, 
and, indeed, it is doubtful whether, even 
if it had been less carefully guarded, any 
recreant hand would ever have been raised 
to do it harm, so great was the veneration 
in which it was held. 

I think I never passed it during the warm 
months when there was not a circle of 
admirers around it. Old men and women, 
young men and maidens, lingered about 
the aged patriarch. Happy childhood left 





its mimic fleets idly floating on the frog- 
pond close by, and came to gaze on it in 
childish wonder. 

Why did this old, fast-decaying tree, 
which, were it in the wild forest, would 
scarcely tempt the woodsman’s axe—why 
was it that this falling monarch commanded 
so much attention ? 

It was because it had become histori- 
cal. Around its time-scarred form clustered 
memories of the past dear to the heart of 
every son of the Old Bay State. The old 
tree lifted its head proudly among its fellows 
ere the red man relinquished his title to 
the land which he called Shawmut, but 
which we call Boston. It had witnessed 
many of the stirring scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. Its leaves must have throbbed re- 
sponsively to the echoes of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. It saw the few cabins of the 
early settlers grow toa mighty city. In full 
sight of it the sturdy young rebels enjoyed 
their winter pastime and, when rudely 
interrupted by British soldiery, boldly 
demanded redress. Its swaying branches 
had waved adieus to the patriot regiments 
that passed almost within its shadow on 
their way to the Southern battle-fields of 
the late war, and nodded a welcome when 
the skeleton battalions returned, bearing 
their tattered ensigns which found an 
honored resting-place in the Doric Hall of 
the State House, hard by. It had seen 
score of noisy celebrations of the country’s 
natal day, at which time it was one of the 
principal sights which thousands of merry- 
makers flocked to behold. Under its shade 
the eminent divine, George Whitfield, 
preached on Saturday, the 2oth of Septem- 
ber, 1840. Among the vast congregation 
was Benjamin Franklin. It is said of him 
that he was greatly impressed with the 
powerful voice of the matchless orator. 
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But instead of giving himself up to the 
spell of the eloquent speaker, he gradually 
worked his way back, carefully counting 
his steps, as far as he could hear plainly the 
voice of the preacher, then he made an 
elaborate calculation as to the number of 
persons who, packed in a circle about this 
Boanerges, could distinctly hear his words. 

Fifty years later the Rev. Jesse Lee, one 
of the pioneers of Methodism, came to 
Boston to preach the doctrine of this then 
despised sect ; but so great was the opposi- 
tion to it that he could secure no house 
of worship or hall wherein to deliver his 
discourse. Accordingly, on the following 
Sunday, July 11, 1790, he preached under 
the old elm to a very small concourse of 
people, called together principally by curi- 
osity. He continued his ministrations here 
as long as he was refused admission to the 
churches or, until by the aid of those he 
had won to his belief, he was enabled to 
build a modest meeting-house. The eighty- 
fifth anniversary of the delivery of his first 
sermon here was celebrated by the Method- 
ist denomination, then grown to be one of 
the most powerful and influential religious 
organizations in the State, by a grand 
gathering under the old elm, July 11, 1875. 
Previous to this, in 1866, the New England 
Methodist Centenary was held here, on 
which occasion a large number of promi- 
nent divines and lay members of the de- 
nomination grouped themselves under its 
branches and were photographed. 

An old copper-plate engraving of the 
Common as it appeared at about the time 
Lee preached there represents the tree as 
standing in stately and almost solitary 
grandeur on the Common, then a rough, 
hilly pasture, with the cluster of houses 
that then comprised Boston, laved by the 
waters of the Charles River, on one side 
and those of the Back Bay on the other, and 
in the distance were seen the range of hills 
called Dorchester Heights. 

The tree, too, had been witness of some 
of the tragedies of the troublous times in the 
early history of the settlement, and its 
branches had, according to tradition, borne 
the horrid fruits of religious intolerance 
and persecution. Several of the persecuted 
Quakers were hanged on the Common, and 
tradition has it that their gibbet was this 
tree, as it was that of a number of the 
victims of the witchcraft delusion. One 
of the Nipmuck sachems, Matoonas by 
name, was concerned in some conspiracy 
against the peace of the colony, but, 





betrayed by one of his fellows, was con- 
demned to death, bound to its trunk, and 
shot by a detachment of Indians. Over 
one hundred and fifty years ago a duel was 
fought in its shadow, between two young 
men belonging to leading families of Boston, 
resulting in the death of one, the flight of 
the other, and the passage of a rigorous law 
against dueling, which, shorn of its repul- 
sive features, has remained a statute of 
Massachusetts unto this day. 

During the dark days of the Revolution, 
the sons of liberty met beneath it and on its 
sturdy branches were hung the effigies of 
detested Tories. It not infrequently, too, 
blazed with lanterns which were hung out 
in token of rejoicing over patriot victories. 
For this reason, probably, it has sometimes 
been been called the ‘‘ Liberty Tree.” 

But this tree, which was old when our 
country was young, though it withstood 
the gales of nearly two centuries, did not 
always escape unscathed in its encounter 
with the elements. In the summer of 1832 
four of its larger branches were nearly 
twisted off by a fierce gale nd atoppled to 
the ground. The wounds of the old tree 
were, however, skillfully cared for. The 
broken limbs were raised to their places 
and fastened to the parent stem with iron 
bolts and bands, and the riven branches 
grew into their places and flourished for 
many years after. June 29, 1860, the tree 
was again partially dismembered by a terri- 
ble storm, a branch three and a half feet in 
diameter being entirely broken off, and in 
the gale of 1869 another large branch was 
torn from the tree, but it was again patched 
up and flourished until February 15, 1876, 
when it finally succumbed past hope of 
recovery. There was no help for it, and 
much to the sorrow of the citizens the aged 
trunk was removed. 

A terrific gale which had prevailed the 
greater part of the day had done much 
damage in other places, and the few wind- 
buffeted pedestrians who had occassion to 
pass by the old elm as night came on saw 
that it was doomed. It fell at seventeen 
minutes past seven in the evening. 

Somehow the news spread rapidly, and 
within a few minutes people began to flock 
thither, eager to secure souvenirs of their 
arboreal favorite. People in the theatres 
left the atractions of the stage, visited the 
spot, and returned to the play, bearing 
branches in their hands like the besieging 
army in ‘* Macbeth.’’ In twenty-four hours 
the old tree would have ben carried off 
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piecemeal by the crowds of relic-hunters 
had not a guard of police been stationed 
about it. By order of the city authorities 
it was cut into suitable pieces for removal 
and placed temporarily in the Deer Park. 
Afterwards, by order of the city council, a 
large portion of it was placed in the hands 
of competent workmen, to be manufactured 
into various articles of use and ornament, to 
be kept in the city buildings. Other por- 
tions of it were divided among the officials 
and their friends, and still other portions 
were cut into paper veneers, on which was 
printed a large picture of the old tree as it 
apeared just before it was destroyed, to- 
gether with a fac-simile of the few lines in 
which Mayor Cobb guaranted the genu- 
ineness of the souvenirs. Thousands of these 
were sold, and the demand for them has not 
yet ceased. 

In old times there had been a large cavity 
in the trunk into which the children used 
to creep while playing about it; but this 
was so skillfully filled that new fibre had 
formed over a considerable part of the open 
space. After the dismemberment of 1860, 
eight cart-loads of material were used in 
refilling the cavity,and over this was placed 
a large piece of canvas which remained there 
until the fall of the tree. It had been sur- 
rounded by a wooden fence until 1854, 
when Mayor Smith substituted one of iron 
on an oval tablet surmounting the gate 
being placed the following inscription : 


‘¢ THE OLD ELM. 


THIS TREE HAS BEEN STANDING 
HERE FOR AN UNKNOWN PERIOD. 

IT IS BELIEVED TO HAVE EXISTED 
BEFORE THE SETTLEMENT OF BOSTON. 
BEING FULL GROWN IN 1722, EXHIBITED 
MARKS OF OLD AGE IN 1792, AND 
WAS NEARLY DESTROYED BY A STORM 
IN 1832. PROTECTED BY AN IRON 
INCLOSURE IN 1854. 

J. V. C. SMITH, MAYOR.’’ 





It was of the species known as the 
American or white elm. On its final fall 
it was ascertained that even had it been 
spared by the tempest it would probably 
have lasted but a few years longer, as it 
was only a mere shell, the trunk and many 
of the limbs being hollow. 

But the admirers of the old tree had one 
consolation in their loss. The patriotic 
pilgrim need mourn at no empty shrine, as 
at so many other sacred spots dear to our 
country’s memory. The Kensington Elm 
left no offspring to receive for its ancestor 
the homage of future generations. The 
inscription, the empty enclosure, left to 
neglect and decay, are all that may meet 
the eye of the antiquarian or sightseer. 
But here it is otherwise. Twenty-two years 
ago an offshoot was discovered, springing 
from the heart of the parent tree. This 
was tenderly cared for in anticipation of 
the time when the venerable tree would 
cease to be, and it is now a flourishing and 
vigorous young tree about twenty-five or 
thirty feet in height, standing in the place 
of its honored predecessor, its roots cov- 
ered with a jungle of small evergreens. 
Above it, on the apex of Flag-staff Hill, 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ monument raises 
its beautiful shaft, while around it are trees, 
now large, but which have sprung from the 
seed long since the departed tree began its 
second century of existence. 

There has been much discussion as to its 
age; but of course nothing was definitely 
known. It is generally considered by the 
best authorities on such subjects that it 
must have exceeded two centuries. A 
number of measurements were made at 
different times, that by the city engineer in 
1855 probably being the most accurate. 
Its height then was seventy feet six inches ; 
girth, one foot above the ground, twenty- 
two feet six inches, while its branches 
shaded a circle a little over one hundred 
feet in diameter. 











UGLY AND STUPID. 


By JANE Gray. 


‘*T ADY FLORA has a headache, and 

cannot act to-night! Gracious good- 
ness! Whatarewetodo? The airs these 
fine ladies give themselves is simply abomi- 
nable.”” 

The energy with which these words were 
uttered would have led a listener to sup- 
pose that the speaker was a radical merchant 
from one of the manufacturing towns in 
the north, instead of being one of the 
richest, handsomest, idlest, and most uni- 
versally-petted young men in London, who 
generally assumed a blasé air of liking 
nothing, though occasionally, as at the 
present moment, the natural excitability of 
his nature would assert itself. 

‘‘TIf you are so severe,’’ said one of the 
two pretty women he addressed, and who 
was his hostess, ‘‘ we won’t any of us act, 
and then where will you be ?’’ 

‘Freed from a dilemma. If none of 
you acted, the thing would have to be 
tbrown up. You would really oblige me 
by carrying out that threat.’’ 

‘As we don’t wish to oblige you,’’ she 
retorted laughing, ‘‘ we won’t carry it 
out, though I am afraid, after so much 
unusual excitement on your part, you will 
be too exhausted to act yourself. It was 
so unnecessary, too, as we have found a 
substitute for Lady Flora. 
will take the part.’’ 

‘* Miss Manners ?”’ he said inquiringly. 

‘*Yes. Now don’t pretend you don’t 
know who I mean. You took her in to 
dinner last night.” 

‘*Oh! That girl. My dear Mrs. Burnes, 
she is so ugly and so stupid! And though 
it is a small part, that any fool could take, 
still, it does require a certain amount of 
intelligence.’’ 

**As you hardly uttered a word to her 
the while,’’ began the other lady, but broke 
off abruptly; for on the utterance of his 
paradoxical statement the young man turned 
round to find the object of it close behind 
him ; so close that it was impossible to hope 
she had nct heard every word. 

Arthur Hamilton was not given to embar- 
rassment, but at this moment he was abso- 
lutely speechless. Miss Manners was not 
handsome, perhaps, but her dignified self- 
possession, under these trying circum- 


Miss Manners: 





stances, proved her to be a woman of char- 
acter, if not of brilliant intellect, and a 
slight flush on her sallow face showed that 
her self-possession was not the result of 
stolid stupidity. With scarcely a passe, she 
took up the thread of the conversation. 

‘‘ Lady Flora seems certain that she will 
not be*able to act to-night. It appears 
that there is no one available to fill her 
place but me. I never have acted, but I 
fancy, in so small a part, I can scarcely do 
much harm. I suppose it is not very diffi- 
cult ?’’ she added, appealing to Arthur with 
a quiet unconcern in which it would have 
needed a very keen observer to have 
detected the malice. And Arthur was, as 
he afterwards said, too ‘‘ completely stag- 
gered’”’ to detect anything. 

‘“©Oh, no, it’s not very difficult,’’ he 
stammered, and, muttering something about 
the last touches to the stage, he escaped. 

‘*Poor Mr. Hamilton! this sudden ca- 
price on the part of Lady Flora is rather 
hard on him as stage manager,’’ said Miss 
Manners, as he left the room. 

** Yes,’’ returned Mrs. Burnes vaguely ; 
‘but we must leave you in peace to learn 
your part. We have a final rehearsal after 
luncheon.’’ And she and Mrs. Finsbury 
departed, hardly less glad than Arthur to 
make their escape. 

Gertrude Manners stood for a moment, 
with a half-bitter, half-disdainful smile on 
her face, but something like tears in her 
eyes. Then she walked to the fire-place, 
and took a deliberate survey of her features 
in the glass over the chimney-piece. She 
was not handsome, but a close observer 
would hardly have sat beside her all through 
along dinner and decide that she was ugly. 
Her large, hazel eyes were variable in their 
shades as the sea under an April sky, her 
whole face was expressive and mobile; 
moreover, her figure was tall and graceful. 
Nevertheless, she did not appear conscious 
of these advantages; for, after a moment 
of keen scrutiny, she sighed, and said, 
half-aloud, as she turned away, ‘‘ Well, I 
am plain, but—’’ she glanced at the play- 
book in her hand, and a bright, confident 
smile broke over her face—‘‘ we shall see.” 

At three o’clock the corps dramatique 
assembled on the stage. It consisted of 
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the hostess, Mrs. Burnes, a clever, piquant 
little woman; Mrs. Finsbury, one of the 
beauties of the day; Gertrude Manners ; 
Arthur, who played the hero, besides being 
stage manager and general ‘director; Mr. 
Finsbury, and two somewhat vapid young 
men, whose ideas of acting were of the 
most misty kind, but who took any amount 
of snubbing and tutoring with perfect good 
temper. 

Gertrude’s part was that of heroine, in 
so far as that she was the hero’s lady-love ; 
but she had little to do, beyond standing 
about, perhaps the most difficult thing of 
all to do gracefully, and to make a few 
tender speeches to Arthur, which she did 
in much the same tone as a child learning 
to read. Arthur’s artistic soul-was too 
much for him, and, forgetting all awkward 
circumstances, he exclaimed : 

‘“‘This will never do, Miss Manners. 
Can’t you be more empressée, more tender, 
as if you worshiped the very ground I 
tread on?’’ And looking into her face to 
give emphasis to his words he found it lit 
up with suppressed laughter. , 

‘*T am afraid Iam not a good enough 
actress for that,’’ she replied quietly. 

At half-past eight the drawing-room was 
filled to overflowing. The curtain had 
risen, and the play proceeded most satis- 
factorily. 

Arthur quite justified the eulogiums that 
were indiscriminately heaped upon him. 
Mr. Finsbury, as the heavy swell, was pain- 
staking and accurate, if a little heavier 
than was absolutely necessary. The vapid 
young men, one as the villain, the other as 
supplementary hero, acquitted themselves 
creditably enough. The hostess kept the 
audience genuinely amused by her clever 
impersonation of a scheming widow, while 
Mrs. Finsbury made so fair a picture in her 


every attitude that her lack of histrionic | 


power was readily forgiven by the spec- 
tators. 

And Gertrude? Gertrude, carefully got 
up by good-natured Mrs. Finsbury, really 
did, with the aid of darkened eye-lashes, 
rouge, powder, and becomingly-arranged 
hair, look almost pretty. She had little to 
say, but was on the stage a good deal; and 
here her natural self-possession stood her 
in good stead: she was perfectly at her 
ease. But beyond this she contrived to 
throw into every word and gesture the 
expression of her deep interest in the hero. 
She followed the dialogue, her face betray- 
ing every emotion that it called up.. Ina 





word, she not only made something, but a 
good deal, out of her part; made herself 
one of the objects of interest in the piece ; 
and once, in uttering the conventional pro- 
testations of undying affection to her lover, 
she clasped her hands on his arm, looking 
into his face with a passionate fervor of 
which she was herself unconscious, her 
eyes glowing, her lips quivering, her face 
and voice expressing such an intensity of 
devotion, that Arthur was startled into 
forgetting his answer. 


It was over. Dancing was the next event 
on the programme, and people danced and 
talked it over in the complimentary style 
usual on such occasions. ‘‘ How good Mr. 
Hamilton was.’’ ‘‘ How lovely Mrs, Fins- 
bury looked.” ‘“ How cleverly Mrs. Burnes 
acted.’’ But one and all were honestly 
enthusiastic over Gertrude. ‘‘She is a 
born actress.” ‘She was wonderful.’’ “It 
was so clever of her to make so much of 
that small part.’’ And to each and all 
Gertrude returned the same quiet smile of 
thanks. Arthur received his laurels with 
less than his usual easy self-complacency. 
He was distrait and even irritable. He 
was the only person in the house who did 
not congratulate Gertrude on her success. 
He never went near her. At the end of 
the evening, however, when nearly every 
one not of the house party was gone, and 
two more dances must close the entertain- 
ment, he found himself close to Gertrude. 
He glanced at her, and, with a hesitation 
that those who knew him best would have 
supposed him incapable of, asked her to 
dance. All her rouge and eye-black washed 
off, she was once more to most people a 
sallow, uninteresting girl. But he could 
not forget those deep, earnest eyes, the 
intense fervor of her voice, the passionate 
emotion expressed in her gesture. Even 
now, looking at her face, he said to him- 
self that her eyes were beautiful. If she 
loved, would they so deepen, and her tones 
take that thrilling tenderness? He roused 
himself from these speculations, which he 
reflected were foolish, to listen to her 
words, which were commonplace enough, 
and uttered in tones not the least thrilling 
or tender, though they were clear and soft, 
as he might have discovered the night 
before at dinner if he had chosen to notice 
it. He remark-d it now, however, and 
connected them indissolubly with the pas- 
sion they were capable of expressing. 

‘Do you know you are a born actress?”’ 
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he said, when at last they arrived at the 
inevitable subject of the theatricals. 

She smiled, not without a suspicion of 
triumph in her eyes. 

‘*T don’t know that exactly, but I have 
always felt sure I could act.’’ 

‘Then how is it that you have never 
tried before ?”’ 

‘*T suppose it never occurred to any one 
to suppose me capable of acting.”’ 

‘The people you have lived with must 
have been fools.’’ 

She looked at him and laughed, after 
which his share in the conversation was 
confined to monosyllables. 

And yet she bore him no malice. 
Through the days that followed she ac- 
cepted his attentions with perfect ease 
and composure, was always agreeable and 
amiable, and never seemed the least aware 
that any notice from the fastidious and 
much-admired Arthur Hamilton was a great 
honor. No deeper intention on his part 
ever occurred to her. 

The party had broken up. There was 
no one left but Arthur, Gertrude, and her 
father. Arthur entering the drawing-room 
about five o’clock found Gertrude there 
alone, kneeling on the hearth-rug reading 
by the fire, for the daylight had failed and 
the lamps had not yet been brought. The 
flickering flames threw a rosy glow on her 
face, and lent an unwonted lustre to her 
hair; her attitude was graceful; altogether 
she made a pretty picture. To his eyes so 
pretty a one that he paused to look at her 
with so much earnestness, that he was quite 
startled when, becoming conscious, she 
looked up and spoke. He was at once 
seized with the sense of discomfiture that 
always assailed him in her presence, and 
which was the more uncomfortable from 
being a sensation to which he was quite 
unaccustomed. 

She, on the contrary, was perfectly cool, 
and not the least aware that he was not. 

“ How dreary it always is,” she remarked, 
**to be the last remnant of a large party.’’ 

**Ves,’’ he said absently; then added 
hesitatingly, “You are not going to-mor- 
row, are you? I heard Mrs. Burnes ask 
your father to stay.’’ 

‘* She did ask us, but we cannot manage 
it. Weare positively going to-morrow.”’ 

** You are—I—I wonder if I shall ever 
see you again.”’ 

‘*T don’t know,”’’ she said indifferently. 
‘The world is very small. It is curious 
how one does knock up against people.’’ 





‘One does—yes—certainly—Miss Man- 
ners, in case I never should see you again, 
will you overlook the shortness of our ac- 
quaintance and let me tell you some- 
thing.’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ she said, with a slight ac- 
cent of surprise. 

‘*T—I_ don’t know whether I ought to 
allude to it, but I must begin by doing so. 
I know you must have heard something I 
said of you, something utterly idiotic and 
senseless, like the fool I was, but Pf 

‘*Yes,’’ she interrupted quietly; ‘‘ we 
need not go back to that now.’’ 

‘*If you knew,’’ he went on unheeding, 
‘* how bitterly I have regretted that foolish 
speech, how utterly I retract it, how, how- 
ever I might, in my ignorant presumption, 
have chosen to regard you then, you are to 
me now the one woman in the world, your 
face the most beautiful, your every attribute 
the most perfect. It is now the most earnest 
hope I ever entertained, that you will 
some day be my wife—but—I love you!”’ 

A sudden flame leaping up revealed Ger- 
trude’s face, on which neither confusion, 
agitation, pleasure, nor displeasure was 
depicted ; nothing but the most intense and 
genuine astonishment. The flame dropped 
again; the room was nearly dark, and in 
the darkness the answer sounded clear and 
composed, , 

**T am grateful to you, Mr. Hamilton, 
for the compliment you pay me, and am 
sorry to pain you, but it cannot be.” 

She rose as she spoke as if to leave the 
room, but he detained her by an imploring 
gesture. 

‘¢One moment, Miss Manners. Is there 
no hope for me—have I offended you irre- 
coverably by my conceited folly ?” 

There was some amusement perceptible 
in the soft, distinct tones which answered : 

‘‘That has nothing to do with it. My 
vanity was hurt for a moment perhaps, but 
less hurt than if I had heard such a speech 
from a person whose opinion I valued.’’ 

There was a pause after this, and then he 
said meekly: 

‘* At any rate you forgive me?”’ 

‘« Quite,’’ she answered impatienly. ‘I 
am nota child, or a fool, to bear malice for 
foolish words that were never intended to 
reach my ears,’’ Then she added gently, 
“You have atoned for them sufficiently to 
satisfy the most unreasonable of women.’’ 

‘* But you have too poor an opinion of 
me ever to care for me?’’ 

‘No, I never said that,’’ she answered 
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kindly: ‘I like you—I do, indeed—as an | before answering him. Arthur had prob- 


acquaintance ; but 

The footman’s entrance at this moment 
with the lamp put a summary stop to the 
interview, and Gertrude prudently avoided 
any possibility of its recurrence by walking 
out of the room. 

One hot day in July, about six months 
later, three people were riding slowly up 
Hay Hill. Of these, one was Arthur Ham- 
ilton ; the other two, Mr. and Mrs, Finsbury. 
The lady was as pretty and charming as 
ever, her husband stolid and somewhat 
bored, while Arthur wore his most listless 
London air, spoke in the most languid of 
tones, and appeared wholly unimpressed 
by his companion’s smiles. 

‘*Do you know who that is?” she said, 
as she bowed to a tall figure in black, who 
was coming down the hill. 

‘*No,’’ he answered, ‘‘ I did not.look at 
her.”’ 

‘*Do you remember Miss Manners, that 
plain girl who acted at Friar’s Park, that 
you got into such a scrape with, and de- 
voted yourself to afterwards by way of 
making up for it? It was wrong of you, 





for she might have taken your attentions | 


for meaning more than they did: I don’t 
suppose she is much accustomed to atten- 
tion.”” 

‘*Miss Manners! Yes, I remember her,” 
he said ; and something in his tone struck 
Mrs. Finsbrry for the moment. She gave 
him a curious glance, but, reading nothing 
in his face, forgot it and went on. 

‘* She has just lost her father, poor girl. 
He was the only relation she had in the 
world, and he has left her penniless. She 
has some wild idea of going on the stage, 
which is foolish, as it does not follow that 
because a girl can act well in drawing-room 
theatricals she will ever make anything by 
it as a profession. However = 

‘¢ T think I’ll go and speak to her,” Arthur 
broke in, with the sudden impetuosity 
which always contrasted so oddly with his 
assumed indifferenee to everything ; and 
before Mrs. Finsbury and her husband 
could speak he had turned his horse and 
galloped down the hill. 
Manners up in Berkeley Square, had dis- 
mounted, and was at her side before she 
was aware of his vicinity. A faint tinge of 
color rose to her cheeks as he spoke to her. 

‘Tam so grieved to hear of your trou- 
bles,” he began hurriedly, but with such 
genuine sympathy in his tones that the girl 
turned away her head to recover composure 








ably had no distinct idea in hurrying after 
her, except the pleasure of seeing her for a 
moment ; but the sight of her emotion put 
to flight any remants of sense or self-control 
that were left him. Without considering 
for a moment time, place, or circumstances, 
walking beside her with his bridle over his 
arm, he began ruthlessly : 

‘* Miss Manners, it is eight months since 
I last saw you, and in all that time I have 
never ceased to think of you. I love you 
as much as ever: more than ever. Don’t 
refuse to listeri to me now. I cannot bear 
to think of your battling with the world 
alone. Gertrude, won’t you give me tne 
right to shield you from all future cares ?’’ 

Two pretty girls riding home to lunch- 
eon with their father, bowed graciously 
to Arthur at this moment, wondering at the 
vacant stare with which he received their 
salutations. They would have wondered 
more, could they have heard his conversa- 
tion with ‘‘ that plain girl in black.’’ 

For a moment Gertrude was silent, strug- 
gling with contending emotions. A sense 
of the absurdity of the thing, and a sense 
of pain together disposing her to be hys- 
terical. She conquered it, though her eyes 
were filled with tears as she replied, ‘‘ No, 
Mr. Hamilton; it cannot be. I do not 
love you.”’ 

‘< But you would learn to love me.”’ 

She shook her head. ‘It would be 
wrong. It is a temptation, for I am very 
lonely, but si 

‘Then marry me,”’ he broke in eagerly, 
‘¢T only ask for the right to devote myself 
to you. You would learn to love me. I 





| will take the risk.’’ 


If only the fine ladies who ran after this 
fastidious young man and took such infinite 
pains to secure his favor could have heard 
him ! 

““No,’’ said Gertrude. “It is not for 
these motives one should marry.” Then 
she added kindly, ‘‘ You are worthy of a 
better fate than to be married for the sake 
of your money. I hope you will find it 


| some day,” 
He caught Miss | 


He looked for a moment into her face, 
and knew it was hopeless. 

‘‘ Forgive me for having troubled you,” 
he said. ‘‘ Only, if ever you need a friend, 
think of me. I shall always deem it a 


privilege to serve you, no matter in how 
small a way. Will you remember this ?”’ 

‘* T will remember,’’ she answered softly. 
** Now, good-bye.”’ 
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‘* Will you come to the theatre to-night, 
Hamilton, and see this new star they are 
making such a fuss about ?”’ 

And Arthur, who was staying fora day 
or two with a friend in New York, ex- 
pressed his willingness to go anywhere his 
host wished to take him. As they were 
leaving the house, one of the children 
came flying down the stairs. 

‘*Mr. Hamilton, I have made you a 
buttonhole ; please take it.” 

Arthur turned with a smile to the little 
maiden as she continued, ‘I have tied it 
up with blue ribbon, my doll’s best hair- 
ribbon.’’ Whereupon she produced an 
exquisite white rosebud and bit of fern, 
tied with a narrow piece of common 
ribbon. It was not an improvement to the 
bouquet, and had decidedly an odd appear- 
ance in Arthur’s coat. But Arthur was no 
longer the languid dandy he had once 
been. Handsome as ever, and consider- 
ably improved by the sensible, manly man- 
ner that had taken the place of his former 
affectation of perpetual boredom, he was a 
greater favorite than ever with the fair sex, 
but they received little encouragement to 
pet him now. To children he was always 
kind, and never for a moment dreamt of 
hurting this child’s feelings by rejecting 
the ribbon. He kissed the donor, and 
assured her he felt much flattered. 

The theatre was hot and crowded. 
Arthur was tired from traveling and sight- 
seeing. He went to sleep directly he was 
in his seat, and was only aroused by the 
vociferous applause that greeted the star. 
He woke himself up to look at her, and at 
the first glance his heart stood still. She 
began to speak. There was no mistaking 
those clear, sweet tones, even under the 
trained stage intonation. It was indeed 
Gertrude, whom he had neither seen nor 
heard of since he had parted from her in 
Berkeley Square. Breathlessly he watched 
her every movement and listened to every 
word. She was a great actress, undoubt- 
edly ; she carried her audience with her in 
every emotion she portrayed. Her passion 
and fervor reduced them to tears one mo- 
ment, at another her rippling laughter 
gladdened their hearts. Only Arthur 
neither laughed nor cried. To him she 
was not the heroine of the piece, whose 
vicissitudes of fortune he followed with 
eager interest. She was herself, the woman 


he loved; he did not know whether she 
were acting ill or well, hardly what words 
He only knew he was 


she was uttering. 





once more looking on the face, and listen- 
ing to the voice that for five years had so 
persistently haunted his memory. 

It was over. He could not tell whether 
she had seen him ; indeed, till this moment, 
it had not occurred to him to wonder. 
Now, however, as in answer to repeated 
calls, she came before the curtain, he was 
seized with a wild desire to attract her 
attention. He took the little white rose- 
bud out of his button-hole, and threw it to 
her. In vain. <A bouquet fell at the same 
moment, and his poor little flower lay unob- 
served near the foot-lights. 

** Well, my good friend, do you mean to 
come. away to-night?’’ asked his com- 
panion. Arthur started; then, collecting 
himself, explained that the actress was a 
former acquaintance of his, and suggested 
going round tothe stage-door to see her. 
‘You would not be admitted ; she is never 
to be found behind the scenes.” 

So Arthur was compelled to wait till the 
next day, when, procuring her address, he 
started off to see her. She was at hoine, 
and met him with a vivid blush and a ner- 
vous flutter that was most unusual to her. 
Their greeting was commonplace enough, 
and when her color had faded Arthur was 
not distracted by the exciting.nature of the 
conversation from observing how time had 
dealt with her. There were silver lines in 
her hair that had surely no business to be 
there, and lines on her face that told of 
weary struggles. But the green hazel eyes 
were soft and expressive as ever, and the 
play of countenance even more varied. 
But she had lost her cool self-possession, a 
circumstance he remarked, and attributed 
to the same wear and tear that had lined 
her face and touched her hair with gray. 

‘« May I congratulate you,”’ he said pres- 
ently, “ on the success you have achieved ?” 

She smiled a little sadly. ‘‘ Yes, I sup- 
pose I have succeeded ; but——’’ 

“ But what ?” 

‘* But nothing. I was going to moralize 
on the emptiness of fame, only I thought 
better of it.” 

** Does it not satisfy you ?’’ he said. 

“Does anything in life ever quite s*tisfy ?” 
she returned, smiling. 

‘* But—but—am I impertinent to ask? 
—are you happy?” She crimsoned, and 
he hastily added, ‘‘I mean—perhaps— 
you want—I mean ”” and he floundered 
hopelessly. 

‘IT don’t want anything,’’ she replied 
quietly. “I never have wanted anything. 
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Whenever I have been in trouble, I have 
found kind friends.’’ 

‘¢And I cannot help you in any way? 
Ah, no: if you found friends when you 
were in trouble, you will not want for them 
now you have attained fame. Bnt if you 
ever should Do you remember what I 
said to you once ?”’ 

‘‘T remember,”’ she said, in a low voice. 

“T am not going to torment you by re- 
peating all that again, but ””  Asudden 
gesture on her part here passed unnoticed, 
for his eyes were fixed on the carpet. 
‘Only if you ever want a friend, I am 
ready now as I was then. Good-bye, Miss 
Manners.”’ 

‘‘ Good-bye,” she replied, very quietly, 
too much accustomed, perhaps, to his 
sudden impulses to wonder at this abrupt 
departure. 

But, as he turned away, not looking where 
he was going, he knocked over a small 
table that stood near; and all the small 
knick-knacks upon it rolling in different 
directions. 











‘*T amso sorry,’’ he said, as he stooped to 
pick them up. A little sandelwood carved 
box lay at his feet, and, in taking it up, he 
touched the spring. It flew open. Inside 
it lay a faded white rosebud, tied with a 
bit of blue ribbon. For a moment he 
stood bewildered. Then a great joy came 
over his face. He looked at her. With 
downcast eyes and crimson cheeks she stood 
silent and trembling. Down fell box and 
rosebud to the floor again. 

«Gertrude ! my Gertrude, at last !’’ 


‘* Yes, I love you now,” she confessed, a 
little time after. ‘I think I began to love 
you the moment you left my side that day 
in Berkeley Square, when I began to realize 
what I had lost. And, ob, Arthur! I am 
so tired of fame, and of rehearsing and 
acting, applause and bouquets, and all the 
excitement and weariness of it. Take me 
away from it all, Arthur.’’ 

Which he was quite ready to do at the 
earliest opportunity. 





A SONG. 


By WALTER B. Paton. 


EANED my own love from the casement, 
Morn’s early softness to greet ; 
Smiled on the sweet summer blossoms, 
Worshiping low at her feet. 


‘Wistfully wept the Narcissus, 
‘*Ah! thou art fairer than-i.”* 

Tenderly murmured the Jonquille, 
‘*Let me gaze on till I die.” 


‘*Be thou my sun,” prayed the Sunflower, 
**Sun, which no shadow e’er knows.’’ 


‘Teach me thy grace,’ 


, 


sang the Lily; 


** Give me thy blush,’’ sighed the Rose. 


‘Pluck me, 


the Jessamine whispered, 


‘*Make thy white bosom my home;” 


‘¢Give me one kiss, 


” 


cried the Daisy, 


‘One, ere the cold winter come.”’ 


Then, when the light of her beauty 
Fell where I lingered apart, 

Kneeling before her, I faltered, 
‘*Give me, my darling, thy Aeart/” 











AMONG THE LAKES OF WISCONSIN. 


By N. G. Parks. 


HE more I see of the State of Wis- 

consin, 
with the idea that it is one of the most 
beautiful States in the Union.”’ 

These were the words of a very intelli- 
gent old Southern gentleman, who has, 
since the war, spent every summer North 
among the well-known summer resorts, and 
especially among those in Wisconsin. His 
words seem to be the prevailing opinion 
among the wealthy Southerners, hundreds 
of whom rush every year to that State for 
their summer’s vacation. 

It is particularly the Lake region; “Which 
nature has made_so-attracfive in the State, 
and _whiel extends over and includes about 
twenty square miles, enclosing within this 
square seventy-five lakes. It is here that 
the principal summer resorts are located, 
where the hotels are filled, and often 
crowded, during the three months of the 
year, with the elite from the cities, who 


flee from the suffocating heat and dust to | 


the cool retreats for recuperation. This 
particular region is in the northern part of 
Waukesha County, sixty to eighty miles 


from the city of Chicago, and eighteen | 
to thirty miles from Milwaukee, and is | 


reached by the mammoth Western corpora- 
tions, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 


Paul Railway, and the Chicago and North- | 


western roads. 


From Milwaukee, the metropolis of the | 


State, roads leave in every direction for | 
the watering-places, making close connec- 
tions with all lines. This city has good | 
claims as one of the popuiar resorts, but it 
is citified, and most all resorters are from 
cities, places which they wish to avoid. 
Milwaukee is a great city, and it is hard to 
refrain from dwelling a short time on her 
business abilities and immense manufacto- 
ries, which partly supply the growing 
demands of this State and that of Minne- 
sota and Dakota Territory. 

To wander so from the subject would 
impose upon the reader some interesting 
facts and statistics, yet we must confine 
ourselves to the original subject in hand. 
For how to spend the sultry summer months 
is an important question arising in the 
minds of many not favorably inclined 
towards circulating among the fashionable 
Eastern resorts, where a stylish appearance 


the more I am impressed | 


| goes so far towards making 2 favorable 
impression. What could be more satisfying 
than to spend a month or so among the 
Wisconsin lakes, where there abounds a 
continuous variety of amusement and sport, 
where the fresh, bracing air arouses one to 
youthful activity, and the restraints of 
society are left behind? 

The leading place of note in the Lake 
region is Waukesha, of Bethesda Waier 
fame. It is located_ about eighty miles 
northwest .of-Ciiicago and sixteen miles 
a¥est Of Milwaukee, in the Fox River Valley, 
the most beautiful in the State. The popu- 
lation of this village is from three to four 
thousand, but during the summer season 
would be about six thousand. One mam- 
moth hotel alone will accommodate one 
thousand people, and is probably the 
largest exclusive ‘‘summer hotel’’ in the 
Northwest. Twice it has been destroyed by 
fire, but each time was rebuilt with elabo- 
rate improvements. 
| The. Bethesda and Silurian mineral 
springs (the former discovered in 1868, 
the latter of more recent date) have given 
the place a world-wide reputation, and is 
rightly termed the ‘‘ Saratoga of the West.’’ 
| These springs are of undisputed virtue 
| now, and draw crowds of invalids from all 
parts of the world, yet it is undoubtedly 
| due much to the climate that so many are 
_helped and cured by a short stay here. 
The Bethesda Springs have recently been 
| purchased by a stock company, who are 
encouraging an immense demand for the 
| water, the original owner having made an 
independent fortune by shipping it abroad. 

From an analysis of the Bethesda Water 
by Prof. E. C. Chandler, of Columbia 
College, New York, in one gallon the fol- 
lowing matter was found ; viz. : 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chloride of Sodium. ...... 1.160 grains. 
Sulphate of Potassa..... o 2 0.454 
Sulphate of Sodium. ...... ose 
Bicarbonate of Lime. ...... 17.022 ‘*% 
Bicarbonate of Magnesia. . ... 12.388 
Bicarbonate of Iron. ..... . 0.042 =“ 
Bicarbonate of Soda ....... 1.256 “ 
Phosphate of Soda. ....... Slight trace. 
Alumina... cee scecces 0.122 grains 
6 Je ae 6 ee oe eH 0.944 * 
Onganic Malter . . we ce es 1.983 “ 





35-913 grains. 
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Nothing very remarkable, yet the medical 
profession of America and Europe and mil- 
lions of people testify willingly as to its 
merits. Waukesha is a pleasant place to 
spend the summer-in, not only because of 
healthful iocation and pleasant surround- 
ings, but because, as a general thing, the 
people who congregate here are usually 
agreeable and entertaining. After the 
season is fairly along, it is quite difficult to 
obtain good accommodations, every place 
being occupied or engaged. But every- 
body seeks a crowd in the country, believ- 
ing that where there is a crowd there must 
be something worthy of it. Such was the 
opinion of an elderly gentleman acting as 
advance-agent for several families wishing 
to spend the summer in Wisconsin. He 
arrived at Waukesha on ‘‘ circus day,” and, 
seeing the crowds, supposed it was an 
immensely popular place, and telegraphed 
at once for his friends. They came, but 
will never know to what peculiar circum- 
stance they owe their pleasant sojourn 
there. 

Oconomowoc, ‘‘ the City of the Lakes,” 
or ‘* Cooney,’’ a contemporary of Wau- 
kesha, eighteen miles northwest of that 
place, is the resort par excellence of the 
state. It is situated in the midst of lakes, 
thirty miles west of Milwaukee, surrounded 
by a beautiful country, a location to be 
envied. The name of this place may 
puzzle many. They will want to know, 
perhaps, whence it originated, how spelled 
or pronounced ; but they will only be a 
few of many who have puzzled over it 
before them. It is certainly a very pecul- 
iar name, and how originated it is hard to 
tell, except it is not of Russian etymology. 

There are several alleged origins, the 
most likely being that it comes from the 
Indian term sounding similar to that name 
and signifying the ‘‘ place of the beaver.”’ 
As no beaver have been seen here lately, 
the words, “Old coon no more walk’’ 
(uttered by an Indian chief when he held 
up as a trophy a coon which had slipped 
through his traps many a time), are now 
engaging attention as the correct origin, 
and which we are a little inclined to believe 
is the true one. 

The name of the place is pronounced very 
much like the last, with the accent on the 
second and last syllables; viz., O-coon’- 
no-mo-walk ! 

This city has a population of 2500, which 
is increased to 3500 in the summer, is situ- 
ated between two lakes, and spreads over 

VoL. XIX.—26 








two square miles. It seems to have been‘ 
completely captured by Chicagoans, who 
own half the real estate as their summer 
homes. They usually spend about one- 
third of the year here, during that time 
adding many tasteful and substantial im- 
provements to the place. 

About the midde of June the place begins 
to wear the liveliest aspect often seen at a 
watering-place. What with beating, yacht- 
ing, driving, fishing, hunting, dancing, and 
gossiping, there is little chance of its being 
otherwise. Everybody can find something 
to do, for there is no end to the variety of 
the entertainments ; yet no one is obliged to 
mingle with the crowd if otherwise inclined. 

There are five hotels, one having a repu- 
tation among the fashionable Southerners 
who delight in plenty of gayety ; another 
as a family resort, another as more secluded 
and away from the noises of the town, 
another as a resort for Easterners and prom- 
inent Western business men and families, 
and another a mile from town, in a most 
beautiful location, where its popularity 
draws from all parts. Private family board 
is easily obtained early in the season. The 
favorite pastime is fishing, for the forty 
dozen lakes are literally alive with pike, 
pickerel, perch, and bass. So often are 
their haunts disturbed by man that it now 
requires some degree of skill and experience 
to bring home the loads of fish which were 
so often seen. It takes, though, the old 
fellows who have come here for the last ten 
years, who know the habits and peculiarity 
of each variety of the finny tribe, to bring 
home the fish. It is a very interesting 
moment to an uninitiated observer when, 
towards evening, the amateur and the profes- 
sional—#.e. experienced—fishermen arrive 
at the hotels with the result of their day’s 
sport. The first arrivals are generally the 
amateurs, who are uma voce the champions 
of the evening. But they are destined to 
short glory ; for the appearance of the older 
fishermen, with cart-loads of fish, acts as a 
damper on their exultations, a memoria in 
eterna, as it were, and they leave the old 
fields for new. Sic transit gloria mundi. 
It seems to be a secret among the fisher- 
men as to where they go to get their fish 
in such quantities, for they intimate that a 
new lake is selected each year. A few 
words dropped from the mouth, perhaps 
unintentionally, by a ‘‘ green hand,’’ might 
cast some light on the subject to the unini- 
tiated. . 

While gazing in blank astonishment at 
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the immense piles of fish, making his own 
look so insignificant, and noticing the 
favors bestowed by the ladies on the 
owner of the largest pile, he audibly 
whispered to his companion : 

‘IT never shall, as long as I live, at 
least not until I am able to do so ona 
larger scale, buy another fish of those 
country fellows again.”’ 

So it appears money will do something, 
but cannot get ahead of skill and experi- 
ence here. Still, it is noticed the most 
successful fisherman have plenty of money, 
all the same. 

A drive through the country in the 
vicinity of Oconomowoc is worth the entire 
trip to that place from a great distance. 
Such a variety of beautiful lake scenery is 
seldom seen, and to see nature under such 
favorable circumstances is a treat to any one, 
Taking the roads south leads to other resorts 
where their popularity have made villas of 
their own. Here we may chance to meet 
an acquaintance also spending the summer 
‘among the lakes.’’ Driving east, we 
come to Nashotale Mission, where is 
founded the theologica! seminary on the 
the banks of two lakes—a most beautiful 
site. Thence on two miles is Delafield, on 
Nagowicka Lake. Thence northeast six 
miles is Hartland, the railroad station of 
several villas and private summer residences 
on a number of well-known lakes north. 
East from here (Hartland) about two miles 
is Lakeside, a resort for Milwaukee 
people, on Zewauku Lake. South of this 
a few miles is Waukesha. There are several 
trout-ponds supplying the Chicago trade. 

The geologists have paid considerable 
attention to the formations in this part of 
the State, and have made interesting dis- 
coveries, claiming to be able to account for 
the numerous springs and lakes, and why 
the lakes are from twenty to one hundred 
feet below the surface of the surrounding 
country, but it would require many chapters 
to give the result of their researches, for 
which this article was not intended. The 
dells of the Wisconsin’River, within the past 
few years, have occupied the attention of 
every pleasure or curiosity-seeker who could 
possibly manage to be treated to a trip up 
and down the river among them. Kibourn 
City, at the entrance to the dells, is. eighty 
miles west of Oconomowoc, on the same 
railroad. As seen from the depot, the 
place is not very inviting in appearance, 
but one is captured so quickly and hurried 
to the hotel (there is but one hotel) that 





no chance is given for a general survey of 
it at once. Arriving at the hotel you are 
greeted in propria persona by the host with 
a cordiality rare to be found. This show 
of cordiality is followed by something 
more substantial, for the Finch House has 
a good reputation for getting up the best 
broiled beefsteak and spring chicken, 
which it has honestly won and is entitled 
to keep. 

But our long-anticipated visit to the 
dells is about to be realized. We have 
heard so much of them that we are pre- 
pared to see almost anything. An early 
breakfast and a good lunch fortifies one for 
a day’s rambling not soon to be forgotten. 
Taking the morning steamer, the Dell 
Queen, up the river, and selecting a good 
place for observation, an hour is spent 
among the most curious, weird, and ro- 
mantic scenery in the State of Wisconsin. 

Before going bodily and visually into the 
dells, one wants to know, as the king did 
about the apples in the dumplings, ‘‘ How 
came they there?’ And these are the 
itinerant geologist’s conclusions: 

‘*A great many thousand years ago, 
when the ‘ Wees-con-sin’ River came down 
from the great Lac Vieux, and, tired of 
wandering for hundreds of miles among 
the pines (from whence its amber hue) of 
the country of Kittakottakan, as these 
euphonists, the aboriginals, called it, the 
stream finally wore its way through the 
great sand-stone barriers encountered here, 
and began the polishing process that had 
rounded its buttresses and alcoves into such 
exquisite lines of beauty,’’ etc. The etc. 
signifying, to all intents and purposes, that 
their words failed them at this juncture. 
But the guide-book tells us we must see 
them before learning any more. 

Two immense rocks, towering each side 
of the steamer, as we proceed up the stream, 
like grim sentinels guarding the entrance 
to the Dells, are called the ‘‘ Jaws of the 
Dells.’’ Passing these, we come to “ High 
Rock,’’ near “ Romance Cliff,’’ the latter 
from whence an Indian maiden and her 
lover leaped to the seething water below 
when forced to do so to escape the clutches 
of a pursuing enemy. Following in suc- 
cession ‘s ‘*Chimney Rock,’’ a singular 
freak of nature formed by the waves and 
left standing, towering sixty feet high; 
the ‘* Echo Cove,’’ nature’s phonograph ; 
the “ Dell House,’’ or “ Allen’s Tavern,” 
a safe retreat for outlaws; ‘‘ Boat Cave,” 
a fairy retreat, a stopping-place on your 
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way back, if fortunate enough to have the 
forethought to come back in a row-boat. 
Next is “Sturgeon Rock,’’ where an im- 
mense sturgeon once drew to a watery 
grave an urchin who had succeeded in 
hooking him from the rock. Here opens 
before us the wildest, grandest part of the 
Dells. 

On the right is the ‘‘ Navy Yard,’’ one 
of the most picturesque and wonderful 
formations conceived by nature or the 
artist’s wildest imagination. Closely moored 
there seems to be a row of ships, the prows 
of which point obliquely up the stream, 
lacking only the sails and shrouds. 

‘* How these rocks were formed, how all 
the other rocks, grottoes, and gulches were 
shaped, is the wonder of every visitor, and 
we hear the question asked at every hand, 
the sage reply being that ‘the water made 
them,’ being ever ready.”’ 


“‘How were all those wondrous objects formed 
among the ponderous rocks ? 

Some primeval grand upheaval shook the land with 
frequent shocks. 

Caverns yawned and fissures widened; tempests 
strident filled the air, 

Madly ‘urging foaming surges through the gorges 
opened there— 

With free motion, towards the ocean, rolling in 
impetuous course, 

Rushing, tumbling, crushing, crumbling rocks with 
their resistless force ; 


And the roaring waters, pouring on in ever broad’n- 


ing swells, 
Eddying, twirling, seething, whirling, formed the 
wild Wisconsin dells.” 


‘*Eaton Grotto’’ and ‘‘ Skylight Cave’’ 
are objects of interest, and then the “ Nar- 
rows,’’ where the river is but fifty-two feet 
wide and about a hundred feet deep, the 
stream running on edge, as it were. Follow- 
ing the river up, we pass remarkable rocks, 
all named according to the romances con- 
nected with them, and reach at last “ Cold 
Water Cafion,’’ a dry bed cut by the spring 
freshets, and where the rocks rise a hundred 
feet above you. 

The whistling of the boat announces 
that our time for exploration is up, and, 
steaming further up, ‘‘ Witches Gulch’’ is 
reached, the most remarkable of anything 
yet spoken of. It was formed the same as 
**Cold Water Cafion,’’ but on a larger 
scale and narrower. Some places, espe- 
cially the ‘‘fat man’s misery,’’ it is but 
three feet wide, while the rocks tower two 
hundred feet above. A small stream of 
water runs beneath the plank walk, still at 
work cutting the gulch deeper, slowly but 





surely. A quarter of a mile’s progress, 
groping the way through the dark and 
gloomy caverns, leads to daylight again 
and the lunch-tables. 

It would not take more than two days’ 
stay around here to make one hungry, for 
civilization and the trip homeward-bound 
is doubly enjoyed. Chancing to engage a 
row-boat, our advantage over the less for- 
tunate is plain. Now we can explore to 
our heart’s content. Rowing into the 
ghostly caverns here, the boat-cave there, 
searching among the grottoes and nooks 
for undiscovered relics, testing the water 
of the cool springs, and at last shooting 
through the Narrows, is a grand treat 
indeed. There is one place where for 
half a mile the rocks on each side run up 
perpendicular for a hundred feet and more. 
Were one so unfortunate as to fall into the 
river here, it would be useless to look to 
this natural dike for safety, for it is im- 
possible to climb the rocks, even for sharp- 
clawed animals, as is shown by observing 
the half-starved squirrels clinging to them 
here and there. Often parties on their 
way down in the boats stop and rescue 
these unfortunate animals which have 
fallen, perhaps during a heavy storm, 
from the pine-trees above. They are 
found very tame, and seem very grateful 
to their rescuers. It is said that hundreds 
of them fall every year into the water, and 
swim to the rocks, where they cling until 
exhausted. 

After thoroughly exploring the ‘‘ Dells,”” 
we find that of all we have heard and read 
of them, there has not been a single exag- 
geration of the truth. Kilbourn City, 
though a great distance from the ways of 
modern city life, is not entirely unsophisti- 
cated. Watering-place charges are taxed, 
and even the urchin making claims as a 
guide has the audacity to ask one dollar an 
hour, and they get it, too. A fourteen- 
year-old boy, with his wits about him, can 
easily make ten dollars a day, and as every- 
body goes there with the intention of spend- 
ing money, no one barters at the exorbi- 
tant charges. 

The guide-book says that within ten 
miles of Kilbourn, on every side, are a 
number of good lakes for fish, and south 
about eight or ten miles is ‘‘ Devil’s Lake,”’ 
one of the noted resorts of the State. 
Delton, where people live to be four hun- 
dred and fifty years old, if we may believe 
an authority which claims the average 
death-rate to be but two out of nine 
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hundre? inhabitants per annum, is built | 


on a st 
River very near the lower ‘ Dells,’’ and 
here is another steamer always ready for 
use. 

Mirror Lake is an excellent place to raid 


‘am which flows into the Wisconsin | 


on the finny tribe, providing you have | 


learned the art at Oconomowoc. Sparta, 


sixty-two miles west of Kilbourn by rail, is | 


noted for its brook-trout fishing, mineral 
water, and hunting-grounds. A few hours 
more on the same road brings the Missis- 


sippi River in sight, on the banks of which, | 


and across into Minnesota, are many resorts 
in embryo, and which, before long, will 
draw crowds. 

But back to Wisconsin. Madison, the 
capital of the State, is situated on a large 
lake at the head o:-a beautiful chain of 
four others. 
capitol, and grounds are grand objects of 
note here. At Beaver Dam a mineral 
spring has lately been discovered, and 


| appear in millions. 





cago’s business men. Their residences and 
cottages front the lake, and present a mag- 
nificent spectacle as one glides over the 
pure, glassy surface of the water. The 
yacht-races present an attractive feature 
here during the summer, which are equal 
to those held on the Oconomowoc lakes, 
and more exciting than any trotting-match 
a jockey club ever got up. The most 
remarkable thing about Geneva Lake is the 
annual run or appearance of ciscos on its 
surface. About the month of May, when 
the mosquitoes and gnats are thick, these 
ciscos, a fish about the size of a trout, 
This run is watched 


| for, and as soon as they appear they are 


The observatory, university, | 


captured by the thousands. Remaining a 
couple of days, they disappear the rest of 
the year, ana no trace can be found of 
them. 

In Oconomowoc Lake this annual catch 
takes place in March, just before the snow 


| disappears, at which time they can be 


may loom up as among the popular resorts | 


in time. 
land, on Lake Superior, the northernmost 
part of the State, are entitled to more 
space than is here given them, being 
places of great reputation and note. 
Geneva Lake, in the southern part of the 
State, is considered by every one who has 
been there to be the most beautiful spot, 
naturally and artificially, of any in Wis- 
consin. The property on the banks of the 
lake, which is ten miles long, is all owned 


Dartford, on Green Lake; Ash- ; 


caught through the ice. It has not been 
discovered as yet what becomes of these 
fish, for the lakes are not so deep but that 
they might find their way to the surface 
other than in such shoals. Some believe 
there are underground passages, a theory 
with good foundations, though not as yet 
proven to bea fact. Geneva and Ocono- 
mowoc lakes are the only lakes in which 
they have appeared in the State, and in no 
lakes in the United States have they been 


| caught in such numbers. 


by wealthy parties, most of whom are Chi- | 
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By Tuomas S. ZozinskEy, M.D. 


N my desk are two books. One of 
them has been in existence fifteen hun- 
dred years and upwards, while the other is 
but a few months old. The former contains 
nothing which is not true, according to the 
common opinion of a large portion of 
mankind; and in all probability every- 
thing in the latter also is true. One of 
the books is the Bible, and the other the 
Annual Report of the health officer of the 
city of Philadelphia for the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty. 

Taking up that venerable old volume, 
the Bible, and opening it at the sixty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah, I begin to read, and, con- 
tinuing, I come to the twentieth verse, 
which contains this prophecy: ‘‘ There 
shall be no more thence an infant of days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days, 
for the child shall die an hundred years 
old.”” A very striking passage! The doc- 
trine it contains, however, is not entirely 
unreasonable. It is possible for a man to 
live a hundred years and even longer. In 
fact, if we may believe the philosophers 
who have carefully studied the subject, 
that is the natural length of human life at 
present. At any rate, thus says Scrip- 
ture, of future soris of men, ‘‘ The child 
shall die an hundred years old.’’ 

Taking up the health officer’s report of 
Philadelphia,—a city reputed to be com- 
paratively very healthy,—I at once observe 
that it consists largely of figures, figures in 
regard to the births, marriages, and deaths 
which took place during the year. It is 
indeed a record of facts, and consequently, 
as already stated, it may be taken for 
granted that it contains truth and probably 
nothing but the truth. Passing over the 
curious information given concerning the 
births and marriages, I come to the grim 
heading, ‘‘ Mortality,’’ and glancing down 
the page I find it stated that of the whole 
number of deaths, nine thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-one were of adults, and 
eight thousand and ninety of children. 
Not far from a half were of children! 
Surely it was not of this community at this 
time of which Isaiah prophesied! How- 
ever, I continue the examination of the 
funereal pages, and, after turning a number, 


‘I come to one that contains a table which 
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“shows the percentage of deaths during 
specified periods of life.’’ According to 
this table, twenty-two and sixty-hundredths 
per cent. of the deaths were of persons 
under one year, thirty-seven and twenty- 
two-hundredths of persons under five, and 
forty-five and nine-hundredths of persons 
under twenty, while of the deaths of 
persons over twenty years, twenty-nine 
and ninety-nine-hundredths per cent. were 
of persons under fifty years, and forty-nine 
and ninety-three-hundredths of persons 
under eighty. The deaths of persons over 
eighty years constituted four and twenty - 
five-hundredths per cent. of the whole ; but 
only sixty-four-hundredths per cent. of these 
were of persons over ninety years. Only one 
death in every one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-two was of a person who had live:l 
a hundred years! Verily it was not of the 
people of Philadelphia in the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty of whom Isaiah proph- 
esied ! 

Now, apart from what Scripture may say 
on the subject, I cannot contemplate such 
figures as these without feeling that it is 
unnatural for so vast a proportion of very 
young people to die. These figures con- 
stitute an appalling exhibit of the frailty 


.and brevity of existence of the bulk of the 


members of our race. He who can look 
at them unmoved must be calious indeed, 
and he who is alive to their terrible import 
without asking, Must this decimation of 
the fresh part of the population go on from 
year to year? may be supposed at least pas- 
sively to share the repulsive sentiment, Of 
what value is human life? 

There need be no hesitancy about de- 
claring that all deaths, except those from 
extreme old age, are more or less unnatural. 
Man in ‘his best estate is able, under rea- 
sonably favorable circumstances, to resist 
successfully for a hundred years the forces 
at play to destroy him. A very large per- 
centage, however, under even the most 
favorable circumstances, would die from a 
running out of the powers of the system 
much within that length of time. Still, it 
must be admitted that the great majority 
of deaths is untimely, and occurs far sooner 
than necessary. Unhygienic conditions 
and modes of life, diseases, and accidents 
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bring the million to the grave, the gnawing 
tooth of time the few. In other words, 
the deaths of the million are, to some 
extent, avoidable, while only those of the 
few are unavoidable. Are these not demon- 
strable truihs ? 

Iam not at all of the belief, from what 
I know, that the time will ever come when 
all shall die from unavoidable causes only. 
No doubt there will forever be unhygienic 
conditions and living, diseases and acci- 
dents. I am of the opinion, however, that 
there is an unreasonably vast amount of 
life sacrificed. I believe that due indi- 
vidual and governmental efforts would 
greatly stop the waste now going on; and 
I am sanguine enough to assert that such 
efforts will be made sometime, presumably 
in the near future. 

Much as the efforts of individuals may 
probably do to prevent the premature end- 
ing of lives, it is likely that governmental 
efforts will do still more. By the strong 
arm of the law numerous life-destroying 
influences, which are now at play nearly or 
quite unhindered, will be paralyzed or 
entirely removed. 

With the progress of enlightenment, the 
idea has been growing that not the least 
important, and an eminently proper, func- 
tion of government is to look after the 
personal welfare of the people. In his 
work, ‘‘ Social Science and National Econ- 
omy,’’ Prof. R. E. Thompson comes to 
this sensible conclusion, ‘‘ The State is the 
steward of the life and the health of its 
individual members.’’ A poor steward it 
has so far shown itself! Hitherto there has 
been an unaccountable absence of govern- 
mental interest in matters of life and health, 
unless one goes back—far back—even to 
the period of the Spartan republic, whose 
laws were framed specially with a view 
to the production and maintaining of a 
splendid race. One has but too good 
reason to believe that the great progress of 
our knowledge of both sanitary and sana- 
tory science has been in vain, to such a 
limited extent is it brought into applica- 
tion. We have now, it is true, a National 
Board of Health, but only twenty-five of 
these United States have each a board of 
its own. This great State of Pennsylva- 
nia has none! Well may one ask, Have 


her legislators not been shamefully remiss 
in failing so long to provide one? By 
their conduct have they not shown that 
human life is not properly valued by them ? 
I cannot resist saying that the failure of the 





State of Pennsylvania to provide a board 
of health is a dereliction on the part of 
her people, as well as her legislators, which 
is by no means to their credit, and undoubt- 
edly to their disadvantage. There must 
surely be a large proportion of them who 
are enlightened enough to be aware that 
life can be fostered and preserved, and that 
it is eminently desirable that it be. For 
the sake of their money-value, aside from 
all other considerations, it would be worth 
while to make some effort to preserve, as 
long as possible, the lives of the people. 
Moreover, the cost of maintaining a board 
of health, however extravagant, would be 
a mere bagatelle to the actual loss experi- 
enced by the presence of diseases which it 
would likely avert. 

The occurrence of an outbreak of, for 
example, small-pox in the city of Philadel- 
phia entails a loss of trade which would 
pay the expenses of a very extravagant 
board of health for years. Let the State 
Legislature establish a board of health 
without delay, and give it full power to do 
its duty. And in establishing it let care be 
exercised to render it reasonably certain 
that none but scientific, will-informed, ear- 
nest, conscientious men shall ever become 
members. 

Philadelphia has, indeed, long had a 
board of health, but the people of this 
city, as well as those of other parts, would 
be greatly benefited by a State board. 
Besides many measures of advantage which 
it might bring to bear, it would no doubt 
serve to make the local board do its duty 
better. Beyond question the Board of 
Health of Philadelphia might do infinitely 
more good than it does at present. Let 
me not be understood as implying that it 
is not doing much good; for I know, and 
willingly testify, that it is. Yet I am war- 
ranted in saying that it might do infinitely 
more. No thoughtful person familiar with 
matters pertaining to health and life can 
read the health officer’s report without 
being brought to that belief. 

Before proceeding further, I may be per- 
mitted to say a word or two about a matter 
concerning which there is a great popular 
misapprehension, I refer to the part which 
physicians are supposed to play as guardians 
of health. There is no ground for the 
common notion that a doctor is under 
obligations to look after the health or 
life of others than the patients under 
treatment by him. It would be asking a 
great deal of any man to expect him to 
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exert himself to injure his business,—pre- 
cisely what the practice of medicine is to 
the modern doctor. His business is to 
treat disease ; and hence the more disease 
there is the better is his business. How 
many doctors make any special effort to 
keep people from becoming sick? There 
are some, I believe, but I think the per- 
centage is small ; and what they do is very 
ill-appreciated. When the doctors swarm 
in a community, it is no indication what- 
ever that there will be little sickness there. 
And, notwithstanding all this, there is every 
reason to believe that the doctors are as 
benevolent as any other class—quite as 
much so; and incidentally and otherwise 
they do as much, perhaps, for the welfare 
of mankind as any other class. In truth, 
the power of doctors as health-preservers is 
limited. 

Now, an examination of the health re- 
port referre?: to above shows that there 
were one thousand two hundred and forty- 
seven deaths from five contagious diseases— 
three hundred and twenty-three from diph- 
theria, two hundred and ninety-one from 
scarlet fever, four hundred and twenty-four 
from small-pox, one hundred and eight 
from measles, and one hundred and one 
from whooping-cough. (The deaths from 
diphtheria and scarlet fever were far less, 
and from small-pox far more, than usual.) 
Of these one thousand two hundred and 
forty-seven deaths, all except one hundred 
and sixty-three were of children. That 
number of deaths would indicate probably 
not less than from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand cases of the five diseases. What a 
vast amount of suffering and what a sacri- 
fice of young lives these figures imply ! And 
let it be known to every one that almost 
all this suffering and all these deaths, to- 
gether with the great sorrow, trouble, and 
expense to others incurred thereby, might 
be readily avoided. Diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, small-pox, measles, and whooping- 
cough are each produced by a specific con- 
tagion and propagated solely through it. 
Every case of every one of these diseases, 
with the possible exception of diphtheria, 
is caught from another case. Clear a com- 
munity of them, and no more cases of any 
of them wili occur, unless contracted else- 
where. From this the way to keep a com- 
munity from being afflicted with them is 
easily inferred: Isolate each and every 


case of [every one of them, and through 
cleansing and disinfecting processes and a 
discriminating resort to fire, extinguish the 








contagion. If such a method were prac- 
ticed firmly, intelligently, and continuously, 
from fifteen to twenty thousand cases of 
the diseases in question and one thousand 
two hundred and forty-seven deaths, more 
or less, from them might be prevented 
yearly. Should such a method of dealing 
with contagious diseases be practiced? 
The answer to this depends on whether it 
is worth while to stay their ravages. At 
present it is not done, and the victims of 
the policy are numbered by thousands 
annually. If public opinion is manifested 
by the action of the Board of Health, it 
does not favor doing anything hardly to 
restrict the prevalence of pestilential dis- 
eases. Of what value is human life? 

Possibly some may be disposed to say 
that I am greatly in error in affirming that 
the Board of Health does almost nothing 
towards staying the prevalence of conta- 
gious diseases. Well, what does it do 
towards preventing the ravages of whoop- 
ing-cough—the contagious disease which 
destroys most infants? Nothing. What 
does it do towards preventing the ravages 
of measles? Nothing. What does it do 
toward preventing the fearful ravages of 
that increasingly destructive disease, diph- 
theria? Nothing. What does it do towards 
preventing the terrible ravages of that 
dreaded scourge, scarlet fever? Nothing. 
What does it do towards preventing the 
ravages of that alarming and loathsome 
disease, small-pox? It would be unfair to 
answer, nothing; but really it does ex- 
tremely little. What it does to stay the 
prevalence of small-pox partakes very 
much of the character of a farce. Of the 
two methods of averting this disease, to 
wit, vaccination and the isolation of the 
victims of it, neither is earnestly nor effect- 
ually practiced. Other communicable dis- 
eases than these there are for which little 
or nothing is done. One of them is syphi- 
lis, a veiled malady, which at least the 
doctors very well know to be ruining and 
killing multitudes from year to year. 

I am not insensible to the fact that isola- 
tion of persons suffering from contagious 
diseases might, in some cases, at least, be a 
somewhat harsh proceeding ; but however 
harsh it might be, it would be justifiable, 
for the interest of the many should be con- 
sulted before the convenience of the few. 
Removal to a special hospital might, or 
might not, be practiced. If the policy of 
isolation were practiced, it would, in the 
nature of things, reduce to a minimum 
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the number of cases calling for it. As 
contagious diseases are dealt with now, 
when one of them enters a household, the 
escape of the neighbors, the escape of the 
whole population round about, from getting 
it is left almost wholly to chance. Is not 
this horrible? Is it not inhuman? Why, 
when contagious diseases break out among 
cattle, infinitely greater pains are taken to 
check them. Cattle are worth dollars and 
cents ; of what value is human life! It is 
humiliating to know that the spread of 
contagious diseases was prevented more 
intelligently and effectively thousands of 
years ago than to-day. Sanitary authori- 
ties should read the laws of Moses in regard 
to the matter as found in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth chapters of Leviticus. The chil- 
dren of Israel did with cases of contagious 
diseases precisely what scientific enlighten- 
ment and sound public policy dictate should 
be done; namely, isolate each and every 
case of every one of them, and through 
cleansing and disinfecting processes, and a 
discriminating resort to fire, extinguish the 
contagion. When a person became in- 
fected with leprosy, he was declared to 
be unclean ; and then the rule in applica- 
tion was, ‘‘ He shall dwell alone; without 
the camp shall his habitation be.’’ The 
clothing used by him was cleansed and 
disinfected or burned, and his place of 
residence subjected to a thorough purifica- 
tion or destroyed entirely. Indeed, the 
whole Mosaic code, of both public and 
private hygiene, is eminently deserving of 
consideration. The rigorous application of 
most of the provisions of it would be of 
incalculable benefit to humanity. 

Turning again to the report, I find that 
there were four hundred and ninety-eight 
deaths from enteric or typhoid fever, the 
great majority of which was of persons 
between twenty and forty years of age,— 
persons in the prime of life. Such a mor- 
tality would indicate the occurrence of 
considerably over five thousand cases of the 
disease. Many of these cases probably 
sprang directly from contagion ; but it is 
the opinion of not a few physicians that it 
is a disease the prevalence of which is due 
solely and simply to filth. It is certainly 
keeping within the mark to attribute the 
vast majority of cases of the disease to 
filth. If the city were kept in a better 
hygienic condition, there would not be such 
a terrible mortality from enteric fever. The 





chief medical officer of the Privy Council 
and of the Local Government Board of 
Great Britain, Dr. John Simon, who can 
certainly speak with authority on the sub- 
ject, says: ; 

‘‘In order to reduce that vast quantity 
of preventible disease which has its type in 
enteric fever, and in relation to which each 
individual case of enteric fever which occurs 
ought to be regarded as having an important 
local significance, the one essential condi- 
tion is cleaniiness.”” 

The report indicates that there were 
eight hundred and ninety-one deaths from 
cholera infantum, one hundred and twenty- 
nine frém diarrhoea, seven hundred and 
nine from marasmus, three hundred and 
eighty from inanition, and two thousand 
six hundred and ninety-two from consump- 
tion of the lungs, all of which, and more 
from other diseases, were due more or less 
to bad local sanitary conditions. There 
would be no difficulty in showing that a 
large proportion of the deaths recorded in 
the report from numerous diseases were 
due, to a great extent, to dirty sewers, 
dirty drains, dirty streets, dirty drinking- 
water, and nuisances of various kinds. By 
sapping vital force, unhygienic conditions 
prepare the way for attacks of many dis- 
eases which otherwise might not occur, 
and, occurring, might not prove serious. 
Then, very many deaths might undoubt- 
edly be traced to traffic in adulterated and 
unwholesome articles of diet and beverages, 
and the schooling of children and employ- 
ment of people under unhealthful condi- 
tions, causes of degeneracy and death 
which might and should be prevented by 
law. 

I bespeak, then, more and better atten- 
tion from duly constituted public authori- 
ties to affairs of life and health. It is 
worth while; human life is of some value. 
Whether the majority of the political 
economists and statesmen of the day 
agree with me or not, I am of the opinion 
that the welfare of the population of any 
country should be, indeed, the chief con- 
cern of the government. It matters com- 
paratively little what the extent of a country 
in square miles may be, or its mineral 
wealth, or its productiveness, or its politics, 
if the people are degenerate and diseased 
and their tenure of life short and uncer- 
tain. 























A PILGRIMAGE TO CHEOPS’S TOMB. 


HE reawakening of a general interest in 
Egypt, occasioned by M. Maspero’s 
great discovery at Thebes, in conjunction 
with the recent unfortunate disturbances 
that have taken place, may serve as apology 
for adding anything, however small, to the 
alrcady voluminous literature on the coun- 
try of the Nile. We shall endeavor to give 
an account of a day’s drive, under the glo- 
rious blue of an Egyptian winter sky, to the 
monuments that stand on the limestone 
platform of Gizeh. 
We have had our first peep at the Pyra- 
mids from the walls of the Citadel of Cairo; 


for the first time across the dirty and odor- 





stamp from mysterious depths in their 
tunics, and pressing us to buy; but we are 
on our guard, and we mention the word 
“ Brummagen,”’ which is quickly under- 
stood, though the innuendo is slyly depre- 
cated by the grinning Arabs. 

Our carriage is at length fast in the sand, 
so we are compelled to walk the few hun- 
dred yards that lie between us and the base 
of Cheops’s great building. Our troubles 
now begin in real earnest. The birds are 
gathering thick around their prey. They 
are swooping down, the halt, the blind, 


_and the lame, over that sandy hill, from 
and have had the same sensations that | 
every traveler experiences when he looks | 


ous city to the narrow strip of green, | 


bright with early-springing corn, which con- 


stitutes arable Egypt, and beyond this to | 


the dreary sand-waste, where the eye rests 
upon the pyramids that loom out of the 
far haze of the Libyan Desert. In order 
to have a nearer view of these monumental 
antiquities, we left Cairo in the early morn- 
ing of a brilliant day, sweeping out in car- 
riage and pair, with sais or runner in 
cleanest of linen garments and richest of 
embroidered vests, to warn the unwary 
foot-passenger out of the path of our 
august progress; over the iron bridge, and 
along the road which was constructed for 
the convenience of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales when they paid their visit to the 
Pyramids. It is a shady road, with trees 
well and regularly planted, shutting out a 
portion of the hot sunshine. It is at 
times hard work for our poor horses, but 
the Egyptian driver does not spare the 
whip, and the wheels drag heavily through 
the deep sand, which in places has drifted 
over the road from the surrounding desert. 

We have been pursued for over a mile by 
two lithe Arabs, who were picketed at an 
outpost to obtain the earliest possible in- 
telligence of the arrival of the legitimate 
prey of the desert—the Englishman. They 
are clean enough, these two men, their 
white linen tunics and trousers almost 
spotless ; how they keep them so does not 
appear, for their homes are no better than 
pigsties. They have been trying all the 


way along to do a little business in curios 
of suspicious genuineness, producing scara- 
bei and ostrides of undoubted Birmingham 





the village which lies, dirty, dog-infested, 
and sun-baked, almost at the foot of the 
Big Pyramid. There are fully thirty Arabs 
about us now, clamoring, voluble, and 
demonstrative, and the cry is “still they 
come.’’ One yells that he is the man to 
take us into the most hidden chamber 
Cheops or any one else ever built—he is 
indeed ready for anything. Another shouts 
that he is prepared to run up and down as 
many pyramids as lie within reach in as 
many minutes as we choose to name. A 
constant amount of good-natured chaff goes 
on among themselves. “Him not the 
right man, sar.’”” ‘*Him let you go, and 
you fall.’’ “Him afraid to go up, sar,” 
and so on, and so on, this all screamed at 
the highest pitch of the shrill Arab voice, 
while beneath this upper stratum of uproar 
is an under-current, steady and ceaseless in 
its flow, of demand for dacksheesh. A few 
days will serve to steel a very Wilberforce 
against the begging of the people. As a 
fact, from the moment of one’s leaving 
one’s hotel until one’s return, the demand 
for charity never ceases. Money, money, 
money! We have heard from a group of 
little naked urchins, who sat far away from 
the public highway, in the middle of a 
field, cries of ‘‘ Backsheesh, sheesh, back- 
sheesh !” when there existed not the smallest 
probability of our stoppiag the carriage 
and satisfying their craving for coin; nor 
did they appear to expect that we should, 
for they remained sitting where they were, 
screaming to us from mere habit. Sir 
Gardner Wiikinson has suggested that this 
is merely the Egyptian’s mode of wishing 
a ‘*good-day ;” but we question whether 
any traveler will subscribe to this opinion 
after experience. 
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Another hundred yards, and the Pyra- 
mids tower dark and massive above us 
with their multitudinous steps, which fatigue 
the eye to count. Now we are wading 
ankle-deep in sand, pushed and pulled 
hither and thither by a clamoring, bargain- 
driving mob of swarthy Arabs, and are 
half-maddened by the heat of the fierce 
sun and the demands for backsheesh, till 
we long to hit out, were it but to makea 
breach in the crowd to let in some air. 
We do our best to strike a bargain with 
some of the rabble, but it is useless. If we 
speak to one, another is certain to shout 
depreciatory remarks as to his ability to 
act as guide. If we settle upon an especial 
one to take us to the top of the pyramid, 
there is immediately an outcry. They are 
like so many children scrambling for scat- 
tered sweets. 

At length, to our intense disgust, we 
learn that they are incapable of acting on 
their own responsibility in the matter. We 
must await the arrival of the Sheik, who is 
soon seen coming along as fast as his legs 
can carry him—a tall, lanky, grizzled old 
man, brandishing a stick and gesticulating 
wildly. There is a lull in the storm now, 
for his advent appears to fill his dependents 
with wholesome fear; and, moreover, he 
is not scrupulous about freely using his 
stick on their shoulders and bare shins, 
We are admitted to a parley with his Royal 
Highness, and conclude a treaty with him, 
under the terms of which he undertakes 
to provide us with two men to haul us 
up the pyramid, and one to assist us in the 
exploration of the interior, for the sum of 
four francs. 

Before, however, we do either, we will 
take a general view of this grand monument 
and of its brethren, and try and under- 
stand, from what we have heard and read, 
how these structures were put together. 
First, let us know, then, that the greatest 
of the pyramids which stand at Gizeh 
was erected, almost to a certainty, by one 
Cheops, a monarch of the fourth Egyptian 
dynasty, but is by no means, as regards the 
details of its construction, a typical speci- 
men of the Egyptian pyramid. It appears 
to be rather the highest development of an 
original form, of which there are innumer- 
able examples to be found for four hundred 
miles along the banks of the Nile; in fact, 
so far as the dates of construction can be 
determined, it would appear that there are 
still in existence many of an earlier period 
than this one of King Cheops. For in- 





stance, there is a famous example at Sak- 
kara, some fifteen miles from Cairc, known 
as the ‘Stepped Pyramid,’’ which is con- 
sidered by authorities the c'dest building 
in the world. So we must leave this par- 
ticular pyramid of Cheops out of the ques- 
tion for the time being, and understand the 
general method employed by the early 
Egyptians in constructing a pyramid. 
When a monarch came to his throne, he 
immediately set about the making of a last 
resting-place for his royal bones; so his 
officers and head masons having chosen a 
suitable base, they engaged, at merely 
nominal wages, vast corveés of workmen, 
and forced them to work unremittingly 
until their task was completed. The first 
step was to quarry out, at considerable 
depth below the surface of the rock, a 
chamber, from which the architects ran a 
slanting passage at a certain determined 
angle with the plane of the surface of the 
plateau, until the mouth of it opened to 
the light. The builders then placed a 
Square layer of masonry, some four or five 
feet in thickness, above the chamber and 
passage, in such a way as that the mouth 
of the passage aforesaid should appear 
exactly at the base of one of the sides. 
Thus much, and no more, was done the 
first year of the king’s reign. The next 
year a similar but smaller layer of ma- 
sonry was placed upon the first, so that it 
formed a high step all round with the lower 
one. The third year a third but still 
smaller layer was placed atop the second ; 
and so on year by year, until the pointed 
stone crowned the summit. Should the 
king meanwhile have died before the com- 
pletion of the work, his body was placed 
in the chamber, and what his mighty tomb- 
stone wanted of being finished was hurried 
up. The building is now in the rough; 
there is much nice work about it; each 
side must present a smooth, polished sur- 
face, which must receive some beautifully 
cut hieroglyphics. How is this to be ef- 
fected? It isa long and troublesome task ; 
but time and labor were of small account 
in the eyes of the ancient Egyptian; he 
built for all time. So the first thing the 
masons of the Old World do is to fill up 
with firmly cemented masonry the angles 
of the steps, until, if we looked up from 
the base to the summit, we should find that 
the sides presented a tolerably even sur- 
face, but yet crossed at regular intervals by 
the sharp projecting corners of the steps. 
The master-builder is not satisfied with it 
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yet, so he sends his workmen up to the 
summit, and they commence from there 
the laborious prospect of chiseling down 
the protruding corners, and of afterwards 
smoothing and polishing, until the sides 
catch the sun’s rays upon a white limestone 
surface, the brilliancy of which is seen 
miles and miles away up and down the 
Nile Valley. When the body was placed 
in its sepulchre, the passage was sealed up, 
that none but those who knew the secret 
should ever find the entrance. This, then, 
was the method of constructing the ordi- 
nary Egyptian pyramid. 

But we are paying a visit to a pyramid 
which is an extraordinary exception to the 
preceding general law. For some unac- 
countable reason, except it were from a 
haughty desire to eclipse all former mon- 
archs in the magnificence of his tomb, the 
mighty builder of this pyramid extended 
his first layer of masonry far beyond the 
mouth of the passage which runs up from 
the chamber beneath, so that he is under 
the necessity of continuing the passage at 
the same angle through the solid masonry, 
until it opens to the air some distance up 


the side of the pyramid; and not alone | 


this, but he runs other passages, and con- 
structs other chambers, high up in the 
depth of the masonry, with a strange and 
mysterious unity of design that completely 
baffles modern archeologists. And most 
wonderful of all, when this stupendous 
work is finished, it is carefully sealed ,up ; 
and so it has remained for thousands of 
years, until the rude hands of curious ex- 
plorers forced a way into its inner sanctu- 
ary. 

We are undecided as to which course to 
adopt, whether to visit the top or the in- 
terior of Cheops first. It is finally decided 
for the latter; so, accompanied by the 
whole rabble, with our picked men, and 
provided with candles, we mount the heap 
of rubbish that leads up to the little four- 
feet-square flue which is the sole entrance 
to the great mystery. Here let us offer a 
few words of advice, gathered from per- 
sonal experience, as to exploring the in- 
terior. Go in very lightly clad, as the 
heat is oppressive, and the atmosphere 
rather stifling. It is not every one who 
can perform the feat with impunity. We 
have met with some who have fainted out- 
right upon coming to ground again; some 
who have turned back, fearing such an 
event. It is astonishing indeed how any 
pure air can possibly make its way into the 











passages and chambers, for the narrow ven- 
tilating shafts which run from ‘the King’s 
Chamber to the outer air have long since 
been choked by the accumulated dust of 
centuries. There is just sufficient air, but 
no more, to support life. The Arabs will 
carry anything the explorer needs to re- 
move, so all superfluous clothing may be 


intrusted to the guide. 
* * * 


ok * 


Our candles are lighted now, and we 
enter the flue, and have a weight of ma- 
sonry above us which gives us oppressive 
nightmare sensations; and we are able to 
realize in part the awful situation of the 
man in Poe’s tale upon whom the inexora- 
ble iron walls were slowly closing in. How 
puny one feels—how helpless! The floor 
is slippery as glass, the limestone casing 
having become like white polished marble, 
so we have to look to our footsteps. It is 
very dusty within too, a fine white powder 
soon covering our clothes. We are now at 
the bottom of the first passage, which 
stretches downwards to the level of the 
base of the pyramid; and here we come 
across signs of violent disruption, caused” 
by the ignorant efforts of an early explorer 
to force his way into the building. From 
this point a passage somewhat wider than 
the last rises dark before us, and we push 
on for one hundred and twenty-four feet, 
until we stand at the lower end of the 
Grand Gallery, which slopes upwards at 
the same incline. There is now plenty of 
space above our heads, for this so called 
gallery is twenty-eight feet in height. Its 
walls are formed of layers of masonry, 
each layer projecting beyond the one im- 
mediately below by three or four inches, 
so that towards the roof the walls close in 
considerably. Two banks of stonework 
run along the sides of this gallery, pierced 
at intervals by curious square holes, for 
what purpose it is difficult to conceive. 

From the spot on which we now stand, 
here at the lower end of the gallery, there 
runs a passage right into the centre of the 
building, parallel with its base, until it 
opens into what has been fancifully de- 
nominated the Queen’s Chamber—a cham- 
ber twenty feet in height, with a pointed 
ceiling formed of immense slabs of stone, 
accurately fitted. Having seen this, we 
creep up the length of the Grand Gallery 
between the two banks of masonry, making 
use of the pigeon-holes to assist our siip- 
ping feet, until we at length stand within 
the furthest recess of the pyramid, the 
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King’s Chamber. Here some say is the 
spot the mighty Cheops chose for his last 
resting-place, that he might differ in this 
respect from all preceding monarchs, Here | 
lies the sarcophagus, now lidless and broken, 
which some say he hewed out of a block of | 
Syene granite, for his own mummy. But 
the historians tell us how he never attained 
to the fulfillment of his wishes ; for that his | 
people, indignant at the enormous outlay 
in the building of this gigantic monument, 
remonstrated so effectually with his execu- | 
tors, that they were compelled to conceal 
his body, and afterwards bury it beneath | 
the waters of the Nile. 

This tomb-theory, 2s we may call it, has | 
been rejected by some eminent Egyptolo- 
gists, who see rather in these wonderful 
passages and chambersa purpose and unity 
of design which cannot be accounted for | 
on the grounds of its being merely the ef- | 
forts of a king to conceal perpetually the 
place of his sepulture. They assume to 
have discovered, after careful measurement | 
conducted with patience and labor worthy | 
of a better result, an extraordinary agree- 
ment of the proportions of the chambers, 
passages, and sarcophagus with the world- 
wide standards of lengths and capacities. 
They go very far, and say, ‘“‘ Here we have 
the original revelation from heaven to 
man of our weights-and-measure system ;’’ 
though why, if it be so, the being to whom 
it was revealed shut the knowledge up for- | 
ever, does not appear. 

We are back to the surface again, breath- 
less, hot, and dusty; and now the ascent 
lies before us. Hauled up the whole four 
hundred and fifty feet by two Arabs, and 


after many a rest by the way, we reach the 
summit, where one would suppose some 
peace and silence were to be found. But 
no such good fortune awaits the traveler. 


| The novelty of ascending that gigantic 


outside staircase, with steps from four to 
five feet high, never seems to wear off from 
the Arab mind, and so the tribe follow us 
up, still persistent in their efforts to impose 
Brummagen goods upon us. 

The air that blows across the desert is 
bracing in the extreme, and at this height 


|—higher than St. Paul’s dome—we are 


free from the disagreeable odors of Egyp- 
tian villages. The waste of sand around 
is sad and depressing. We have a good 
bird’s-eye view of the immediate surround- 
ings of the pyramid. Besides the three 
great pyramids, there are several smaller 
specimens scattered about, crumbling to 
ruin and half-buried in desert sand; and 
also innumerable tombs, most of which 
have been opened by Lepsius and other 
Egyptologists. Close at hand, too,-is the 
temple of the Sphinx, built by King Che- 


| phren, brother to Cheops, to whom Hero- 
| dotus ascribes the construction of the 


second pyramid ; and last, but most impos- 


| ing, is the weather-beaten sphinx itself, on 


guard over this vast Valley of Dry Bones, 
watching for the first streak of the dawn of 
that resurrection in which the old Egyptian 
believed so firmly. 

The last piastres have been distributed 
among the begging Arabs; and with a 
crack of our driver’s whip we start, the 
evening shades closing in upon us, and 
soon shutting out from our view those high- 
piled, hoary monuments of the past. 
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The Congressional Iniquity.—The passage | 
of the River and Harbor bill by Congress in the 
last days of the session over the veto of the Presi- 
dent deserves remembrance and discussion during 
the recess more than any other act of our national 
law-makers, Whatever the motives of President 
Arthur, the veto was a meritorious and patriotic act, 
for the public benefit, based upon reasons that are 
unanswerable. The bill is a wanton lavishness of 


public funds, and the veto, irrefutable in its argu- 
ments, was neither considered nor regarded. Con- 
gress was bound to climax its acts by one bold 
advance upon the treasury, and both parties alike, 





pairs or no pairs, joined hand in the grab, and 


accomplished the infamy which the executive veto 
was intended to avert. There is no necessity to 
draw distinctions between parties. It was not a 
question of party interest, but rather a contest be- 
tween economy and profligacy, honesty and dis- 
honesty; and the weaker and more purchasable of 
either party yielded with an enthusiasm that calls 
upon the taxpayer and good citizen to ponder well 
and carefully the propriety of returning to the halls 
of Congress men whose main employment seems 
to be appropriation of accumulated public funds 
with regard neither to the wants of government nor 
the dictates of common sense. 


\ 
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The Presidential Succession.—The prelimi- 
nary steps have been taken in the Senate for the 
passage of a bill to regulate the succession to the 
Chief-magistracy in case of the death, resignation, 
removal, or inability of both President and Vice- 
President. Desirable as some new provision on this 
subject is, there seems to be no great haste on the 
part of the legislators to make a permanent and 
adjustable provision for vacancies in the highest 
office. The old statute of 1792 enacted that, “in 
case of removal, death, resignation, or inability of 
both the President and Vice-President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate or, if there is 
none, then the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for the time being, shall act as President until 
the disability is removed or a President elected.” 
Under this act the custom arose by which the Vice- 
President, before the adjournment of the Senate at 
the end of the session, retires from the chair, and 
a President pro tempore of the Senate is elected in 
order to provide for the exigencies of a possible 
vacancy in the Executive office. This method leaves 
the selection of a competent successor, whether he 
come from the Senate or the House, very much to 
chance, and may place in the Presidential chair a 
man who has neither the qualifications of age nor 
nativity essential for an election to the office. More- 
over, if the succession should fall upon a Speaker 
after the expiration of the Congress to which he was 
elected, his competency under the act would admit 
of serious doubt. 

The proposed change in the statute of 1792 
obviates all of these objections. It goes to the 
body most familiar with executive management, 
viz., the Cabinet, and selects, in a given order, the 
men who, “ being eligible to the office of President 
under the Constitution,’”’ shall succeed in case of a 
double vacancy. Such a disposition of the question 
is in every way free from uncertainty, and com- 
mends itself for speedy adoption. The possibility 
of a serious complication lies in the death of Presi- 
dent Arthur; and, while the country is able to tide 
over ordinary difficulties, and even extraordinary 
ones, it is not pleasant to anticipate another edition 
of the Electoral Commission to decide a dispute 
relative to the Presidency. ; 

But this measure is not more urgent than one 
nearly allied to it which has not yet engaged the 
attention of Congress. In the Constitutional Con- 
vention, when the clause regulating the succession 
to the Executive office in case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of the President, or of both 
President and Vice-President, was under discussion, 
Mr. Dickinson asked, ** What is the extent of the 
disability, and who is the judge of it?” These 
questions have not yet been answered, and it would 
seem that, though the words of the Constitution 
were known to be obscure by the framers of it, no 
effort was made to render their meaning clear, 
Jurists are divided in their opinions as to who shall 
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constitute the tribunal, and much ingenuity of inter- 
pretation is exercised to show that the Vice-Presi- 
dent, that the Cabinet, that Congress (without the 
Executive), is the proper arbiter. But this is not a 
matter to be decided by fine-drawn distinctions, or 
by subtle deductions from the subject-matter and 
context. Amid so much doubt an amendment to 
the Constitution is the only safeguard, an amend- 
ment which shall give Congress authority to erect a 
tribunal for the purpose of hearing evidence, and 
deciding whether, in any given case, Presidential 
inability, within the meaning of the Constitution, 
exists. Without such a tribunal, we may, at any 
time, come face to face with a most dangerous prob- 
lem. During the illness of the late President, the 
good judgment and fine tact of Mr. Arthur evaded 
the issue, but in more troublous times, or with a 
more ambitious Vice-President, a serious conflict of 
authority might result if the Vice-President should 
be compelled to decide, without extraneous aid, 
whether an inability had arisen or not. The matter 
demands immediate attention. Cc. 


Egyptian Affairs.—A crisis has been reached 
in Egyptian affairs, and the great and small 
Powers of Europe are preparing to protect their 
respective citizens on the Nile. The dispatches 
from London, Cairo, and Alexandria are inspired 
so much by the stock-jobbers that the facts lying at 
the foundation of the outbreak can be gathered 
only by a system of careful exclusions. The dis- 
turbance has been under the leadership of Arabi 
Bey and the army, who, raising the cry of “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians!’’ demanded a change of the 
ministry and the dismissal of the foreigners control- 
ling the collection of the revenues. The cry of the 
army has become the watchword of a popular 
uprising against the intervention of foreigners in 
Egypt. On Sunday, the 11th of June, the fanati- 
cism of the populace found vent in an attack upon 
the foreign residents of Alexandria, resulting in a 
massacre of more than three hundred Europeans. 
Alexandria has been fortified to guard against a 
naval attack from the roadstead by foreign ships; 
and, though a conference of the powers has been 
called, and rumors of an English army for Egypt 
are circulated, Arabi Bey remains master of the 
situation. 

The cause of the revolt is found in the disordered 
finances of the country, and in the consequent op- 
pression of the poorer classes through the heavy 
taxation which the misgovernment and extravagance 
of the late Khedive have brought upon the peas- 
antry. Egyptian securities, through the potent in- 
fluence of broad discounts and high interest, are 
largely held in London and Paris. The outcome of 
these securities, disproportionate as it was to their 
face value, has been applied, not to the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government, but to the pleasures and 
speculations of a voluptuous ruler. The sufferers 
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from this mode of financial operation are chiefly 
the poorer classes, upon whom the burdens of taxa- 
tion have become heavier and heavier with each 
new loan, and who have only needed a fit leader 
and a fit support for an uprising. These have been 
supplied by Arabi Bey and by an army whose pay is 
in arrears. Their anger has been directed against 
those who have apparently caused their distress. 
In order to secure a more careful collection of the 
revenues of Egypt, and by consequence a more 
regular payment of interest on the public loans, the 
taxes have been placed in the hands of a foreign 
control, whose primary object is to prevent the 
extravagance characteristic of an Eastern court, 
and to reap as large a harvest as possible for the 
foreign stockholders. Under the supervision of the 
‘*control”’ the taxes have been collected very closely, 
but the interest debt has absorbed so much of the pro- 
ceeds that little was left for the court, while the peasant 
has groaned beneath ever-increasing burdens until 
his complaints have found voice in a national war- 
cry. 
It is said that the Sultan Abdul Hamid is himself 
the instigator of the uprising, so that he, as the 
mandatory of the Powers and as Suzerain of Egypt, 
might occupy the country. Once in possession, the 
sultan would have inserted the wedge for the 
accomplishment of the ambitious schemes with 
which he is credited. But, be that as it may, it is 
clear that the Egyptian crisis represents a real griev- 
ance—a discontent under the extortions of grasping 
creditors. The promised intervention by the Powers 
proposes to suppress the signs of insubordination. 
The late French intervention in Tunis suggests, how- 
ever, that the demands of the stock market are not a 
dignified cause for intervention in foreign affairs, and 
that a nation is by no means an armed endorser of the 
securities held by its subjects. Anglo-French inter- 
ference in Egypt means simply the compulsory 
collection of interest on the national debt at the 
point of the bayonet. Whether Arabi Bey is a 
demagoguge or a patriot matters little, nor will the 
action of the conference affect Americans much, 
but it is of great moment to discover how far Eng- 
land and France are willing to go in order to 
strengthen a falling market in Egyptian securities. 
C. 


The Commercial Spirit in Modern Educa- 
tion.—As an evidence of the sounder views coming 
to prevail in a quarter from which we would scarcely 
look for them, as well as for its worth, we quote the 
following from the St. ames Magazine: 

“The extraordinary annual increase of competi- 
tive examinations is only a sign of the extent to 
which the commercial spirit of the times has over- 
shadowed all education. We may rest assured that 
Bacon toiled for years, a poor law student in Gray’s 
Inn; he regarded his studies not only as for use, 
but for pleasure and for ornament. His genius had, 





perhaps, too strong an originality to refuse to bew to 
any times, yet had Bacon lived now, it is but too 
probable that his earlier years would have been 
spent, not in that solid thought which has made him 
a master of the highest rank, hut in the absorption 
of digests and those other intellectual works which 
form the ready-reckoner of the speculator in exami- 
nation honors. Such leaders of thought as’ Mr. 
Emerson have long cried to us that we are training 
up a generation of library recluses, devoted to the 
disentombing and reproduction of the ideas of earlier 
and stronger-thoughted generations; it is certain 
that to original thought and production (and how 
much of a nation’s character and power is implied 
in that one word ‘ original’!), accumulated examina- 
tions are an absolute bar. The office of education 
is, we take it, to enable a man to think, to enable 
him to feel, and to inculcate facts. By the study of 
facts thought is generated, and thought is crowned 
by feeling, since a man can only be said to know a 
thing when he feels it. The commercial mind, how- 
ever, is a trifle narrow, is eminently practical; and 
it has in educational matters taken of late a definite 
standpoint, and insisted on limiting both general and 
professional training to the cultivation of the first 
division, the accumulation of facts. This is essen- 
tially the work that the examination test, as at 
present applied, performs. It does not, it cannot, 
profess to inquire by what processes the mind has 
arrived at its facts; it simply assesses the number of 
facts absorbed, and doles out its rewards in a propor- 
tionate ratio. It is as if we should judge a horse 
by the sleekness of his coat, and take no account of 
the arsenic administered to obtain that sleekness. 
These last remarks may seem unduly bitter; but we 
believe that there are few thinking minds which are 
not profoundly dissatisfied with the tendency of our 
modern education to resolve itself into a scheme of 
continual examination. The idea is a distinctly 
modern one, the outcome of the intensely practical 
character of the commercial mind. If we examine 
the wisdom of our ancestors, we shall find that, in 
one form or another, they bive always attached 
importance, not to the passing of an occasional 
isolated test, but to the training which develops the 
man and forms both his intellect and character. 
This is the secret of the influence which distin- 
guished birth has been able to exercise; it has been 
very generally felt that the fact of belonging to a 
well-known family is a satisfactory guarantee of that 
training which fits a man for big parts. It is recog- 
nized by every one that, for the adequate perform- 
ance of the duties of life, a mere knowledge of 
certain isolated facts is a very insufficient equipment. 
A general knowledge of men and affairs, powers of 
reasoning, and energy to master the various problems 
which present themselves from day to day—these 
are the qualities which lead to success. Further, 
to take a wider view of life than that which is 
summed up in the word ‘success,’ we enter upon a 
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question of unlimited extent as to the color, the | 


wealth of feeling, and imagination with which the 
possession of a cultivated mind clothes the whole of 
the possessor’s career. To enlarge upon this would | 
be to dilate in platitudes upon matter of general con- 
sent; but herein lies the vast difference between the | 





education of olden times in this country,—confined 
though such education unfortunately was, to the 


| the favored few,—between the State education of 


France and Germany at the present time, and our 
own system of submitting in everything to the test 
of competitive examinations.” 
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Henry W. Longfellow. Biography, Anecdote, 
Letters, Criticism. By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. 
Portrait’ and Illustrations. Cambridge: Moses 
King. 

The task which Mr. Kennedy set himself and so 
well accomplished wasethat of compilation. From 
the current expressions both in print and from peo- 
ple’s lips, a mosaic of infinite variety of forms and 
colors has been worked out with an almost exhaust- 
less patience and extraordinary skill. There is a very 
short biography and descriptive narratiye; then, 
without any attempt at order, follows fragmentarily 
what has been said in prose and verse in magazines, 
books, and newspapers both before and since Mr, 
Longfellow’s death. It is an admirable collection 
of general public opinion, and more satisfactory than 
any “‘life”’ written in the hurry of demand and 
under the influence of sorrow, can hope to be. 

The illustrations are well-executed and familiar. 
The typography is excellent. A comprehensive 
index closes the book. Early poems are reprinted, 
a large collection of tributes of poets is given, 
anecdotes and reminiscences abound, and altogether 
the work furnishes a reasonably adequate idea of 
Longfellow’s work and place in American literature. 


The Stolen White Elephant, Etc. By MARK 

Twain. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

It must have struck Mark Twain like a special 
providence, that at the time of publishing his “* Tramp 
Abroad’ the means of verifying some of his sketches 
were not at hand. The correctness of these sketches 
has now been ascertained, and, in addition to the 
obligation which the pleasure of reading the work 
imposes, we are greatly beholden to the author for 
his considerateness and care for the feelings and | 
morality of the public, to which is due such weary 
and laborious research, 

The sketch which names the book, with the 
exception of the Etc., is, inasmuch as we have the 
author’s solemn assurance that all the facts have 
now been verified, calculated to mislead the ferret- 
ing-fraternity for whose consolation and guidance 
it seems especially to have been published. Surely 
for once an author has written in proper harmony 
with his subject. It should become a standard text- 
book in police headquarters. 





The Etc. are diversifiedly attractive. There is 
humor and pathos; and what, if it is to be con- 
sidered an attempt at serious writing, is abortive in 
“An Idle Excursion.” Some of the Etc. have 
appeared before, but this republication is acceptable. 
The lover of humorous humor or really funny fun 
will lack one enjoyment of life as long as he neglects 
to read this last of the master’s efforts. 


Hints and Helps for those who Write, Print, 
or Read. By BENJAMIN DREW. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

A most valuable little book for the reader and 
author. Some of the difficulties which a proof- 
reader has to surmount, owing to so great a diversity 
of authorized forms of words, are well given, while 
the necessity of careful preparation of copy is forci- 
bly presented. The simplest rules of punctuation, 
etc., are given; as also rules for the spelling of 
words according to either the Webster or Worcester 
dictionaries, It is a handy volume to have within 
reach, and as a reminder to the author or writer 
should be frequently consulted. 


The American Health Primers. Edited by W. 
W. KEEN, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physt- 
cians of Philadelphia; Surgeon to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, etc. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son 
& Co. 

The series of American Health Primers, prepared 
to diffuse as widely and cheaply as possible a knowl- 
edge of the elementary facts of preventive medicine, 
and the bearings and applications of the latest and 
best researches in every branch of medical and 
hygienic science, includes the following exhaustive 
treatises: 

1. “ Hearing, and How to keep It.”” With illus- 
trations. By Chas. H. Burnett, M.D., Consulting 
Aurist to the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Aurist to the Pennsylvania Hospital, etc. 

2. “ Long Life, and How to Reach It.” By J. 
G. Richardson, M.D., of Philadelphia, Professor of 
Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. 

3. “The Summer and its Diseases.” By James 


C. Wilson, M.D., of Philadelphia, Lecturer on 
Physical Diagnosis in Jefferson Medical College, etc. 
4. “ Eyesight, and How to Care for It,” 


With 
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illustrations. By George C. Harlan, M.D., of Phila- 
delphia, Surgeon to the Wills (Eye) Hospital. 

5. “ The Throat and the Voice.” With illustra- 
tions. By J. Solis Cohen, M.D., of Philadelphia, 
Lecturer on Diseases of the Throat in Jefferson 
Medical College. 

6. “The Winter and its Dangers.’’ . By Hamil- 
ton Osgood, M.D., of Boston, Editorial Staff Boston 
Medical and Surgical Fournal. 

7. “ The Mouth and the Teeth.’? With illustra- 
tions. By J. W. White, M.D., D.D.S., of Phila- 
delphia, Editor of the Dental Cosmos. 

8. “* Brain Work and Overwork.” By H. C. 
Wood, Jr., M.D., of Philadelphia, Clinical Professor 
of Nervous Diseases in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, etc. 

g. “ Our Homes.” With illustrations. By Henry 
Hartshorne, M.D., of Philadelphia, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

10. “ The Skin in Health and Disease.” By L. 
D. Buckley, M.D., of New York, Physician to the 
Skin Department of the Demilt Dispensary and of 
the New York Hospital. 

11. **Sea Air and Sea Bathing.” By John H. 
Packard, M.D., of Philadelphia, Surgeon to the 
Episcopai Hospital. * 

12. ‘School and Industrial Hygiene.” By D. 
F. Lincoln, M.D., of Boston, Mass., Chairman De- 
partment of Health, American Social Science Asso- 
ciation. 

We have in the American Health Primers in com- 
pact form and ridiculously low price an amount of 
practical information upon subjects of vital impor- 
tance to every individual. The reliability of these 
guides for the preservation of health and the preven- 
tion of disease is assured by the experience and 
standing of the authors andthe editor. Their prac- 
tical every-day value is shown in that they have 
special reference to the climates and modes of life 
in our country, and are written with a view to the 
needs of Americans. The sanitary condition of 
our country is greatly decreased by carelessness and 
ignorance of the first laws of health; and a glance 
over the subjects comprised in the series will at 
once make their comprehensiveness of scope appa- 
rent. From the home to the store, the workshop, 
the school-toom, directions for healthful activity are 
given. The various climates and seasons come in 
for a share of attention, the dangers of heat and cold 
are explained and the precautions necessary to avoid 
ill results from exposure. So, too, the several organs 
of the body which in our climate and owing to our 
habits of work are likely to give way first, are 
treated of, their functions and their healthful action 
explained, and their liability to disease pointed out, 
and means of prevention given. The ear, the eye, 
the voice, and teeth are specially treated of; and in 
that most valuable work to business men and seden- 
tary people generally, “‘ Brain Work and Overwork,” 





the whole subject of work, either as too little or too 
much, or too long continued, is discussed in a plain 
and practical way, yet with the authority of super- 
ior scientific information, which commends it to 
every one. Even to the professional the series 
furnishes valuable reading, while to the non-pro- 
fessional, the great mass of people who rely for their 
bodily condition wholly upon the advice of a physi- 
cian, these volumes afford a very storehouse of use- 
ful information on subjects of the gravest impor- 
tance. 


A Summer in the Azores, with a Glimpse of 
Madeira. By C. ALICE BAKER. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

This is a delightful little volume on travels in a 
new and rarely-visited quarter of the globe. The 
party shows its originality, first, in declining the 
ordinary mode of transportation, taking a sailing- 
vessel instead of the modern steamer. And this 
original way of doing things seems to be the spirit 
of the party throughout. The picturesque costumes 
of the Azoreans, their customs, and the natural 
scenery of the island, are well described. Indeed, 
we become quite willing, after closing the book, to 
believe the author that “the tired teacher finds 
here enforced rest with continual diversion; the 
nervous invalid, an engrossing change of scene, 
with absolute quiet, no temptation to hurry, and no 
excuse for worry.” 


Antinous. A Romance of Ancient Rome. By 
GEORGE TAYLOR. From the German by MARY 
J. SAFFOoRD. New York: William S. Gotts- 
berger. 

This historical romance from the pen of one of 
Germany's foremost writers affords an insight into 
a most interesting period of Roman history scarcely 
obtainable elsewhere or otherwise. The state of 
the Roman Empire, when Christianity was first 
beginning to make its leavening and ennobling 
character felt, when the hollowness and pretensions 
of the ancient Roman and Egyptian religions were 
recognized even by the emperor who created gods 
and mysteries himself, is well portrayed. It would 
be, indeed, hard to conceive of a juster estimate or 
a more faithful portrayal. 

The translator seems to have caught the spirit of 
the original, and has given us a book worth more 
than a cursory reading and enjoyable from beginning 
to end. 


The Stars and the Earth; or, Thoughts upon 
Space, Time, and Eternity. With an Intrg- 
duction by Rev. THomAs HILt, D.D., LL.D., 
late President of Harvard University. Béston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

This is the fifth American edition of this valuable 
little work. In the first part is taken up the phenom- 
enon of light, and from it is shown, with great 
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clearness, how the past may be actually present to 
God, and become hereafter present actually to men. 
In the second part is shown the unity of the Creator 
from the unity of creation. It cannot but be valu- 
able to the student of science as well as the pro- 
fessor of religion, and tends to bring them closer 
together and reconcile them. 


In the Harbor: Ultima Thule. (Part II.) By 
HENRY WAvsworTH LONGFELLOW. With Por- 
trait. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This volume contains all of Mr. Longfellow’s 
poems which will be given to the public, with the 
exception of two sonnets reserved for his biography, 
and a dramatic poeem—* Michael Angelo.” 


Taxidermy without a Teacher. By WALTER P. 
MANTON. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This is a neat and very handy pocket-companion, 

bound in flexible covers. It comprises a complete 
manual of instruction for preparing and preserving 
birds, fishes, eggs; instructions on preserving skele- 
tons; a chapter on hunting and hygiene; together 
with valuable and useful illustrations. 


Prof. Rosenthal, who has been teaching foreign 
languages with great success in Boston this winter, 
has gone to Martha’s Vineyard to pursue the same 
method there. He has, however, enabled scholars 
to teach themselves by his methed, through the pub- 
lication of his lessons in French and German, called 
the Meisterschaft sy-tem, recently issued by Messrs. 
Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. The course embraces 
the chief difficulties and most necessary features of 
the languages in a very simple and progressive form, 
which unconsciously drills the pupil without tedious- 
ness. It is extremely practical and intelligible, and 
without going further into the study of the languages 
than what is contained in the fifteen lessons, one 
could go abroad and find they have enabled him to 
make himself understood in whatever position he 
may be placed. An ordinarily intelligent person, 
by learning a vocabulary, can frame a large stock of 
phrases on the basis given in these lessons, which 
we warmly commend. 


La Faustin. A Life Study. By Epmunp DE 
Goucourt. From the French, by JoHN Srir- 
Linc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
This novel belongs to the naturalistic school. It 

deals with hard facts and doubtful phases of Paris- 

ian life. 

La Faustin, the heroine, is a popular Parisian 
actress, modeled after the great Rachel, who is 
studying the réle of Phedre. She has a sister, 
Maria, who has withdrawn from the stage because 
of incompetency. La Faustin is marked by a certain 
degree of refinement and artistic taste. She desires 
to play Phedre as Phedre was, but feels the lack 
of the ory! passion. The first night comes, the 
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réle is enacted, and an immense triumph is scored. 
Then follows a grand supper at La Faustin’s house, 
which is attended by hosts of scientific, literary, 
political, and artistic celebrities. Lord Annandale, 
an English nobleman, who has previously known the 
actress and been beloved by her, returns to her prior 
to the second impersonation of Phedre, thus supply- 
ing the requisite passion, and the rendition receives 
a perfect ovation. A love idyl ensues, the quietude 
of which is frequently broken by the actress’s caprices. 
Later on La Faustin quits the stage to please the 
Englishman. From this point the interest increases 
steadily up to the final catastrophe. 

Even the most fastidious will find in Le Faustin a 
series of pictures of Parisian splendor, elegance, 
excitement, vice, malice, and depravity that cannot 
fail to satisfy him—especially the vice, malice, and 
depravity. 


Coburn’s Almanac for Three Thousand 
Years (Boston: Coburn Bros.) is a very valuable 
little work, especially to those who have occasion to 
refer to dates in past years without an almanac of 
such years athand. An almanac for three thousand 
years may well be, for all practical purposes, called 
perpetual. The work is provided with a very con- 
venient key, and with a little exercise of judgment 
it can be made very serviceable. 


Weare in receipt of a ‘* Newly-discovered Fourth 
of July Oration, by the Illustrious Orator and States- 
man, Daniel Webster; delivered at Fryeburg, Me., 
in the year 1802, and now for the first time pre- 
sented to the public.” A portrait of Webster, in 
early manhood, adds to the value of the pamphlet. 


A Woman’s Perils; or, Driven from Home. 
By Mrs. JAMes C, Cook. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 

Full of impossible speeches, weak in plot, and 
replete with book language, this novel must never- 
theless be commended, because a faithful reader 
who never skips a line may derive benefit from the 
passages of Scripture with which the saints among 
the characters cannot keep from bubbling over, though 
often with charming irrelevancy. It is “just the 
thing” for the lover of the insipid and puerile— 
others may have the patience to complete the first 
chapter. 


At the sale of the Sunderland library recently 
numerous editions of Cicero were offered, and all 
the more important brought very high prices. Over 
one litile Cicero, however, arose the great excite- 
ment of theday. This was for a small Elzevir duo- 
decimo beautifully bound in crimson morocco, 
which brought the extravagant sum of $600. The 
fine edition, ‘ Princeps of the Epistolz,’’ the firs 
book printed in Rome, was bought by M. Techene 
for $1475. 
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Luciano Bizarri, of Rome, has made a statuette 
of the Queen of Italy from solid gold. It is forty- 
one centimetres in height, and is worth $5000. 


The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts is making a 
sketching tour in Canada, with the Muskoka Lakes 
as the objective point. 


An interesting portrait of the time is that of the 
lamented Captain De Long, painted in San Francisco 
by Mr. E. Wood Perry just before the departure of 
the Jeanette. 


The commission for a statue of Washington, to 
be placed in the Sub-Treasury building, at the 
capital, has been given to Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, who 
is now engaged on a statue of Lafayette for the 
grounds of the University of Vermont. 


Mr. George Drury, of Nashville, Tenn., will 
soon finish the large portrait of Mrs. James K. Polk, 
recently ordered for the White House, at Wash- 
Mrs. Polk and the committee of ladies 
who have ordered the portrait are greatly pleased 
with it. 


ington. 


The Colossus, by Bartholdi, which is to stand on 
Bedloe’s Island, in New York harbor, will be finished 
by the Fourth of July, 1883, and is to reach America 
in time for the anniversary of the treaty of Versailles. 
A Government vessel may be detailed to bring it to 
this country. 


The statue of Mr. Gladstone, the work of Mr. 
Bruce Joy, will be unveiled next month at East 
End, London. It is said to be the finest work of 
modern sculpture, and the likeness of the premier 
is remarkably strong. The statue is a gift from Mr. 
Bryant, of London. 


Mrs. Mary B. Obenheimer Fowler has been 
awarded the $500 prize offered professional artists 
by T. Sinclair & Son, of Philadelphia, for the best 
series of cards illustrating some poem. Longfel- 
low’s ** Maidenhood” and “ Beware” and Tenny- 
son’s “ Lilian” and ‘“ Madeline” furnished the 
subjects. 


The Hugo Album.—Many years ago there was 
published in Paris an album of drawings by Victor 
Hugo, with an introduction by Théophile Gautier, 
which has now become rare. It is said that another 
work of this kind will soon see the light, the draw- 
ings being a set of fifty-two that the author made 
while writing his “ Toilers of the Sea,” twelve of 





them being illustrations of that work. This album, 
unfortunately, will not be accessible to the public. 
M. Ilugo intends merely to give copies to his friends 
and relatives. Admirers of the poet will be glad to 
know, however, that in M. Barbour’s recent book 
on Hugo several drawings by Hugo are reproduced. 
All are interesting, but most persons will look long 
at one representing John Brown hanging on the 
gallows in the dark, with a few rays of light break- 
ing through distant clouds. 


General Blain’s corps crossing Big Black River, 
in Mississippi, forms the subject of an extended 
canvas by Mr. James E. Taylor, painted for the office 
of the army general. Prominent figures of the 
most prominent group are Generals Grant and 
Sherman sitting by a fire of logs and watching the 
passage of the army. 


M. Verestchagine, the painter of battle-pictures, 
has recently had two singular compliments paid 
him by Continental governments. So vividly has 
he depicted the horrors of the battle-field, that in 
Russia the public exhibition of his paintings was 
altogether interdicted, while at Berlin the military 
authorities forbade soldiers to pay them a visit. 


The New England Manufacturers’ and Mechan- 
ics’ Institute will have two large rooms devoted to 
the fine arts in their fall exhibition. Endeavors are 
to be made to give a representative showing of not 
only local art, but contributions will be received 
from all parts of the country. This feature will 
doubtless be one of the principal attractions of the 
exhibit. 


One instance in which nobility has shown a 
capacity to seize the opportunity to render efficient 
service to the world is the case of Princess Louise, 
who, shortly before the death of George Eliot, find- 
ing herself sitting near the famous novelist at a 
concert, sketched her features, and by this skillful 
and clever larceny furnished the world one of 
the few authentic likenesses extant of this retiring 
writer. 


Mr. Millais’s new picture, now on exhibition in 
London, is said by the Atheneum to be by no means 
one of the most finished and subtle of his works, 


but it has a charm that is irresistible. A young 
girl—the same who was painted in the artist's “ Cin- 
derella”—is seated under a wooded bank on the 
shore, and is looking out to sea. By her side is a 
basket containing fresh herrings. To these is due 
the title “ Caller Herrin’.”” The chromatic key-note 
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of the whole work is in the herrings, the vivid 
coloring of which is repeated, of course, in lower 
keys, throughout the canvas, and most obviously 
in the girl’s blue and silvery gray garments, the 
cool and luminous tints of which are “echoes” of 
the fish. 


The memorial gift of Elberon ladies to St. James 
Chapel, where Bishop Scarborough preached the fu- 
neral sermon of the martyred President, is received 
from the London manufacturers, Cox & Sons. It 
consists of a tablet of polished brass fifty-six inches 
high and twenty-three inches wide, engraved and 
ornamented with colored enamel. A free treat- 
ment of the Gothic in design, a-trefoiled arched 
canopy, is supported by two conventionalized col- 
umns, with narrow pinnacles rising from the crest 
of the canopy and upon either side. At the sides 
of the arch appear the face and obverse of the great 
seal of the United States amid intricate tracery. A 
sword occupies the length of the tablet, the hilt of 
which, in the dome of the canopy, is wreathed 
with laurel, with the heraldic shields of Ohio and 
New Jersey, the States of the birth and death of 
Garfield, on respective sides of the blade. Crossing 
the sword below is the inscription in plain English 
text. Upon the two sides of the pillars is the 
funeral text, “‘ Know ye not that there is a prince 
and a great man fallen this day in Israel?’’? Sprays 


of laurel ornament the text at either extremity, 


and the same emblem of victory is represented at 
the base of the tablet, which is surmounted by 
canopy work in black enamel. The four corners 
are finished with Maltese crosses. 


The New York Art Season.—With the close of 
the Academy exhibition and that of the Society of 
American Artists a few weeks ago, the New York 
art season ended. A season, perhaps, not notable 
for the appearance of any remarkable or striking 
works of American genius, but still one of activity 
and general art prosperity. It was not so long ago 
that we had no “ art season ;”” the Academy formed 
the one attraction of the year; with it public interest 
began and ended; it was looked upon as a sort of 
barometer which persons of taste examined, and 
from it formed their estimations as to the advance 
of our pictorial art. Last year five general exhibi- 
tions were held, and special collections followed 
one another all winter. With the exception of the 
Academy, these displays were all admirable. 

As buyers in Europe of much of the best of the 
work of modern masters, we assume each year a 
position of greater importance. That dealers can 
depend upon the ready sale of the paintings by such 
men as Tadema, Gerome, Meissonier, Diaz, Breton, 
and even Millet (whose “‘Sower” is now in New 
York) would seem to indicate an appreciation of 
what is good in art. = 

Private galleries are being stocked with the best 





specimens of the modern schools, but it is a matter 
for regret that so few fine pictures find permanent 
resting-places in public collections, and that of such 
collections there is year by year no adequate increase. 
The public spirit and generosity which, in some of 
the Western cities, notably St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
is founding and properly endowing art museums for 
the people, is a move in the right direction. 

The gallery of the auction-room has become a 
feature of the season of exhibitions, and during the 
winter the usual number of paintings has been 
disposed of under the hammer, but no really fine 
collection has been sold, none to compare with the 
Spencer sale of a few years ago, and few notable 
pictures. The best of the collections were the 
Morton-Hoe pictures, and the greatest painting 
Regnault’s ‘* Horses of Achilles,’ which went to the 
Crow Gallery, in St. Louis. 

The interest in modern wood-cut illustrating is 
universal, and its healthful interest in making good 
art popular is incalculable. The work of American 
engravers is steadily improving, the best methods 
are being intelligently adopted, and the extremes to 
which all experimental efforts always run are giving 
way. The artists who furnish the designs for our 
book and magazine cuts are men of training and 
great natural ability; for strength, technique, and 
originality, their work is of a remarkably high 
standard. Those who take a particular interest in 
this branch of art had an opportunity for judging of 
its progress in the winter exhibition of the Salma- 
gundi Club, at the Academy building, which 
attracted much critical notice, and artistically and 
financially was a thorough success. Most of its 
members gain a livelihood by their work for the pub- 
lishers, and have attained by constant practice a 
great proficiency in black-and-white methods, 

During the year etching has been assuming an 
important position among the exhibitions and as a 
popular means of art expression. The Salmagundi 
Club published a portfolio of prints from the needles 
of its members, of which, unfortunately, very little in 
its favor can be said; but the exhibition made hy 
the New York Etching Club in connection with the 
Water Color collection was a triumph. Nearly 
three hundred plates were shown, most of them 
modern and by Americans, The value of etching, 
if to an extent at least it may do away with the 
hard, mechanical, and inartistic steel-piate engraving 
of to-day, and substitute for it the artist’s fresh and 
original expression, is obvious. No matter how 
clever the engraver, in the rendering something of 
the individuality and character of the original must 
be lost; but if the artist works directly on the plate 
the result is free and unhampered. Though etching 
with us is still in its infancy, and its developments 
limited to the last few years, there is ample reason 
for believing that both as a creative and reproduc- 
tive art it will gaina popularity hitherto unthought of. 

- W. N. D. 
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Fashion vs. Utility.—Coming out of our lead- 
ing dry-goods house one day last week, I found 
standing at the large show-window, which was filled 
with costly fabrics and the latest styles of hats, 
bonnets, and dresses, two men, one of whom, with 
a broad grin of satisfaction, was saying to the other, 
**T’ve seen that’’—pointing to a fashionable bonnet 
of the coal scuttle style—‘‘a thousand times, and 
never knew what it was till to-day.” 

Making due allowance for the exaggeration of 
the thousand times, as the bonnet ,had been in the 
window two days, perhaps, I was so amused at the 
expression of triumph in the man’s face, at the 
knowledge gained, that I could have laughed aloud 
myself, and passed on, thinking of the absurdity of 
a fashion that a man had to study a thousand times 
before he found out what it was. It was an exag- 
gerated thing, the front poking out so decidedly 
that it might serve as parasol or umbrella, with the 
regulation sunflower at the side. I thought the 
woman must be brave that brought out that fashion 
on her own head. 

But, then, do our brothers never excite our 
wonder and patient study? That a man should 
make of himself a chimney or locomotive, puffing 
out smoke right and left in the faces of pedestrians; 
that he should not only make himself a slave, but 
drag about his chains openly; that a strong, well- 
made young man should be obliged to switch along 
a little cane or burden his finger with an enormous 
seal ring,—in this last, coal-heavers, hackmen, car- 
drivers, butchers, bakers, and candle-stick makers 
all bear the inevitable square upon their hand,—is, to 
say the least, incomprehensible to the female mind. 
Much more that men should defile their homes, 
their elegantly-furnished parlors, with that foulest 
of nuisances, a cuspador, standing amid bric-a-brac, 
filled with the expectorations of a tobacco-chewer. 
Mothers, wives, sisters, when we come to compre- 
hend these mysteries, we will put on the self-satisfied 
expression of the man who had learned it was a 
bonnet. 

This mirthful face brought at once to my mind an 
incident that took place a year before. I was 
coming out of church behind a man and his wife 
on a cold, windy March day. We had got down 
the steps and were crossing the street, when I 
noticed that he—they were just in front of me— 
was fairly shaking with laughter, and his wife, with 
face as sober as a judge, evidently outraged at his 
unbecoming mirth, just out of the house of God 
and surrounded with the worshipers. But, looking 
back, he swallowed a laugh, and said to her, “ She 
don’t know it, either.’”” And then I, following his 





eyes, saw a hatless young lady passing serenely 
along, while a boy was running to overtake her 
with her hat he had just picked out of the street, 
and which was so small and light, and had such 
slight hold upon her head, as never to have been 
missed. No wonder the man continued to shrug 
his shoulders and stifle laughter as the astonished 
and mortified girl put it on and hastened out of 
sight with heightened color. I kept behind that 
couple nearly all the way home, and decided I 
should not like to have been in his shoes when the 
inside of their home was gained, If there wasn’t 
a lecture read that husband upon boyish mirth and 
unseemly levity on the Sabbath, then I am mis- 
taken. 

But the man was to be pitied instead. Like the 
pokey bonnet, the hat was ridiculous, and deserved 
to be laughed at as well as its wearer. Why will 
women, as well as men, drag about their chains? 
Now, what a good thing it would be, at least for 
securing attention to the services of the church, if 
bonnets and dresses were alike of one fashion, like 
our Quaker brethren’s. What a trial it is, spring, 
summer, fall, and winter, as the fashions come out 
and appear at church, when you compose yourself 
to enjoy the flowery sentences of your talented and 
popular preacher, to have a flower-bedizened hat 
come up the aisle and plump right down before you, 
or, as you bow your head in prayer, to have come 
right into the pew with yourself a friend with rus- 
tling silk, made up in the very latest style; and that 
mortal woman has never been found able to resist 
peeping sideways, even at devotions. Then, when 
the prayer is over and the choir begin, “O that I had 
wings like a dove, then would I fly away and be at 
rest,” we almost wish one soprano could, so that 
those flashing diamonds in her ears would let our 
eyes rest. 

Seriously, fashion eats out all real devotion to 
anything but itself. Why, the time and patience it 
must take to keep up with it wearies me to think of. 
Of late the fashion of painting on china, plaqués, 
in fact, anything that will take paint, has prevailed 
so as almost to have become a craze. I have 
seen many very pretty decorations, handsome orna- 
ments, but they were only ornaments, afier all, and 
at the risk of being called a utilitarian, I must say 
that I saw, the other day, a woman, not spoiling her 
eyes over fine painting only for others to see and 
admire, but putting paint where it was needed. This 
woman was the wife of a workingman who, with 
economy, had built him a nice, comfortable resi- 
dence just in the suburbs, and as I passed, one fine 
morning last week, she was, with large apron com- 
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pletely protecting her dress, and enormous shade hat 
protecting from the sun, putting with deft fingers the 
paint upon a new fence enclosing the thrifty garden. 
Her little girl was playing in the grass by her side. All 
was quiet and stil! but the birds’ songs, and though 
some might have been horrified, and exclaiming, 
*« How unlady-like! Out of her sphere! She better 
be inside making tatten or crocheting !’’ I just said, 
here is a helpmeet, the God-given name to a wife. 
The husband was at his shop, and when he came 
home had enough to do to keep the lawn trimmed, 
and the heavy work done about the premises. She 
saw that this light work her hand could save him- 
and get the outside air and sun so essential for her- 
self and child at the same time. That was a useful 
employment, too; and amid the thousand modern 
employments of girls and women, many of them 
destructive to health, notably the practice of keeping 
little girls for hours at the piano, where only the 
muscles of the arms and back are exercised, induc- 
ing spinal disease, sooner or later, it seemed to me 
that woman was not only beautifying the fence, but 
beautifying herself and child, too, out in that glad 
June morning; nay, more, lifting a little the 
burden of getting their new home completed off 
her husband’s shoulders. And I could but wish 
that many a butterfly of fashion, who at that time 
was traveling all over the city that she might get 
the very latest spring styles and appear at the sea- 
side radiant in them, could take a few lessons of 
this pretty, bright little wife. 
HARRIET N. SMITH. 


‘*Mal Apropos.’’—Ladies frequently favor so- 
ciety with conversation founded upon purely domes- 
tic matters only appropriate to the home circle. 
They freely indulge their friends with copious de- 
tails of their particular grievances, and other equally 
private matters which, although of paramount in- 
terest to themselves, are devoid of interest to the 
strangers before whom they are related. At a lunch- 
eon, for instance, where perhaps five or six people 
are met together, two or three of whom are strangers 
to the rest, a talkative lady, who has not an idea 
beyond her nursery and her household, will monopo- 
lize the attention of the hostess and usurp the gen- 
eral conversation by an open and animated exposi- 
tion of some recent experience of her own, the 
scene of action being either the kitchen or the nur- 
sery. Wherever these ladies are encountered—and 
the class is a numerous one, so that the probability 
of meeting one of them amounts to almost a cer- 
tainty—they will, if they can only make an oppor- 
tunity, bore their friends in public as they have 
bored their husbands in private. A sensible woman 
does not take the world at large into her confidence ; 
and, when desirous of unburdening her soul to some 
female friend and counsellor, does so in the privacy 
of a téte-A-téte. At these small parties, so small 
that every observation is heard by all, and where, 
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when one person insists on talking down the others» 
she is generally allowed to have her way, it cannot 
be supposed that such conversation can prove other 
than intensely tiresome to those thus obliged to 
listen to it. 

Another description of an inveterate talker, per- 
haps equally irritating, is the lady who may be looked 
upon as a talking abridgement of ** Who’s Who ?” 
She delights in dilating upon the subject of the rela- 
tionships and connections of her friends and ac- 
quaintances on the principle that, “If Dick’s father 
is Tom’s son, what relation is Dick to Tom?” This 
subject is to many as bewildering as it is puzzling, 
the people under discussion being seldom of suffi- 
cient interest for their various degrees of relation- 
ships and their numerous family ties to be constantly 
borne in mind; but this want of interest by no 
means damps the ardor of a lady bent on improving 
the mind and assisting the memory of the company 
in general from her fund of information. She re- 
quires but very little to start her on her way; she is 
not one of those ladies who are at a loss for a sub- 
ject, as she has always her special subject at com- 
mand. She merely requires a slight hint as to the 
locality or particular county from which one or 
other of the guests may have arrived, when the indi- 
vidual is at once attacked with “*Do you know the 
B ’s; they are near neighbors of your friends, 
the C ’s,’’ etc. A lady whose ideas run in this 
groove is ever anxious to add to herstock of knowl- 
edge, and she generally possesses a certain kind of 
cleverness worthy of a be ter cause, which enables 
her to put an indirect question when it would be al- 
most impertinent to put a direct one; and, having 
extracted the information as to where one of the 
guests has been staying, she would probably follow 
it up with the further question of ‘* Who is Mr. 
, 7 

This inquiry is a very favorite one with a lady of 
this description, and she is ever putting the ques- 
tion of “ Who was she?” in reference to every mar- 
ried woman mentioned in her hearing; while, with 
regard to every man who may be mentioned, as she 
cannot say, ‘‘ Who was he ?” seeing that is what he 
was, she changes the form of inquiry into, ‘ Who 
was his father ?’’ or, “* Whose son is he?” By this 
means she amasses a vast number of bold facts on 
the subject of connections, relationships, and inter- 
marriages. She also greatly concerns herself with 
the question as to whether a certain young lady 
brought her husband any money on her marriage, 
or whether she was a dowerless bride. 

There are many ladies who have been well edu- 
cated according to the general standard of home 
education, amiable, good-natured, pleasant people 
in all relations of life, but who have never been 
credited with too much intelligence from their youth 
upwards, and who, when endeavoring to express 
any opinion or even intention of their own, become 
verbose and hazy, through a habit of not concen- 
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trating their ideas. Thus they usually take the 
longest and most circuitous route to arrive at a given 
point, and when the goal has been at length reached, 
and the thread has been wearily followed through 
many windings and turnings, and vagarious wan- 
derings from the main line, they, fearing that they 
have not been sufficiently explicit, and having a vague 
idea that perhaps they have rambled a little on their 
journey, commence to retrace their steps from their 
first halting-place, or from some point where they 
fancy they may have been a trifle obscure. These 
ladies are quite distinct from ‘the Nickleby order of 
lady, being superior in many respects—if not with 
regard to intelligence and sense, not being prosy 
and elderly, but young and handsome, or middle- 
aged and comely, yet belonging to that type of 
woman whom a man in his anger would be very apt 
to term a goose. 

A touch of irony or a soupgon of sarcasm is lost 
upon ladies of this temperament, their perceptive 
powers not being keen enough to detect it; and, as 
they are devoid of humor, they fail to see the point 
of any joke,.even when it is turned against them- 
selves. This imperviousness to the shafts of ridi- 
cule stands a woman of this sort in good stead, as 
her amour propre is never wounded, her equanimity 
never ruffled, and when she says a foolish thing, and 
lays herself open to be laughed at, her unconscious- 
ness of having said anything more foolish than usual 
saves her from being disconcerted or put out of 
countenance, as a more sensitive or highly strung 
woman would naturally be. These ladies have also 
a happy knack of touching upon a person’s weak 
point, and if there is one thing among all others 
they shoul: not approach, they are sure to arrive at 
it before long; so, finding themselves on delicate 
ground, they apologize elaborately, the apology be- 
ing more exasperating than the offense. These 
home-thrusts are more often than not made in the 
presence of an audience, which gives an additional 
sting to the idle words; the victim knowing per- 
fectly well that those unacquainted with the story 
will, on the first opportunity, ask for details of it at 
the hands of a fair and foolish friend. 

Again, if a secret sorrow should exist in a family 
through any calamity, affliction, or disgrace having 


overtaken one of its members, these needless women, 
by their random and careless remarks, unwittingly 


succeed in inflicting a great deal of unnecessary 
pain; and when they have drawn the bow at a ven- 
ture they are not clever enough to extricate them- 
selves from the situation until the arrow has been 
well driven home. 

Mal-apropos remarks such as these are sometimes 
made even by people possessing both tact and dis- 
cretion, the difference being, that, on discovering 
they have inadvertently said the wrong thing, they 
are equal to changing the subject without allowing 
it to be perceived that they are at all coi ~cious of 
having wounded any one’s susceptibil: | The 








former type of woman is quite distinct from the 
gossip-loving one; the gossip-loving lady is always 
a bit of a mauvaise langue. The recording the 
doings, misdoings, and sayings of one’s acquaint- 
ances, of which genuine gossip consists, would be 
tame and lacking in interest if devoid of a certain 
raciness and spiciness, which ingredients are gener- 
ally added by the retailers of the article in question. 
“The mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure,” 
and a story loses nothing by the telling. The lady 
who makes it her metier to chronicle all the mis- 
chances and mistakes of her friend, seldom puts the 
best construction upon them, or is ever inclined to 
give them the benefit of the doubt; neither does she 
inquire too closely into the truth of the narrative, 
lest, were she to do so, there should be nothing left 
to narrate, and “ Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 
Thus, many a canard circulated to-day is contra- 
dicted to-morrow. The bold gossiper, however, in 
time, gets bowled out, and her stories, though 
listened to and laughed at, are never believed. Her 
friends, knowing her weak point and her special 
temptation, say carelessly, ‘Oh, if that is one of 
Mrs. K’s stories, I don’t suppose there is much in 
it.” Kind and generous actions and kindly 
speeches are not, as a rule, repeated with much 
alacrity by the gossip-loving world. There is no 
capital to be made out of such, no merit accrues to 
the narrator, and no amusement to be extracted from 
the recital of another’s goodness. Thus, gossip 
turns a deaf ear to all that is praiseworthy, lending 
a willing one to all that is the reverse. In contrast 
to the gossipy lady may be mentioned the one who 
prides herself upon telling her friends “ home- 
truths.” Estimable as her character may be, she 
yet succeeds in placing goodness, as she personifies 
it, in an unamiable light, and those that stand in 
fear of her probe give her as wide a berth as they 
wellcan. There is, perhaps, nothing easier than to 
put a girl, a woman, or even a man, for the matter 
of that, out of conceit with their garments. You 
but tell a man that you notice a wrinkle in the 
shoulder of his coat, or that the set of the sleeve is 
not quite perfect, then the coat is at once dispatched 
to the tailor, and it is doubtful if it is ever thoroughly 
again received into favor; while to disparage any 


article of a woman’s attire, from a bonnet to a boot, 
is fatal to any satisfaction she may feel in wearing it, 


even if she has the strength of mind to venture on 
doing so. Telling home-truths is both unwelcome 
and uncalled for. 

Another type of woman frequently encountered in 
society is the plausible, specious, but selfishly insin- 
cere one, designated by those who know her best as 
a thorough humbug. Although not intending to 
be directly untruthful, she is very far from being 
accurate, and it is even doubtful if she endeavors to 
bend her steps in that direction, and strangers con- 
sider her delightful, until they have known her long 
enough to discover that she is dangerous. A, B. 
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The Baking Powder War.—The Royal Baking 
Powder Company is still making enemies among 
those who are manufacturing and selling impure 
articles for leavening purposes (and their name is 
legion), and this fact shows that it is continuing its 
vigorous work in the interests of the public. This 
Company set out some time ago to expose the char- 
acter, and so far as possible to break up the sale, 
of adulterated baking powders. Having found 
from an examination of a number of specimens pro- 
cured from grocers that they were generally of an 
inferior character, some devoid of all leavening 
properties and many of them actually poisonous, it 
brought the matter before the public, denounced 
the makers by name in the press and to the health 
authorities. The affair was speedily taken up by 
physicians, Boards of Health and Legislatures 
throughout the country, chemists were employed to 
make scientific tests of the various powders in the 
market, and the Government itself directed analyses 
to be made before it would purchase the supplies 
needed for army, navy, and Indian uses. The re- 
sult more than justified the charges so boldly made 
by the Royal Company. Not only were the ma- 
jority of baking powders in the market found to be 
largely adulterated, but many of them were ascer- 
tained to contain alum and other poisonous ingre- 
dients to such an extent as to render them positively 
unsafe for use in human food. The information 
spread throughout the country and created a pro- 
found sensation. Asa result many of these injurious 
mixtures were driven out of the market, and the sale 
of all of them seriously interfered with. No oc- 
currence of recent date has been so far-reaching as 
this in its beneficial influence upon the public health, 
and the boldness of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany in the inauguration of such a warfare, and 
their energy in carrying it forward with such im- 
portant results, were universally commented upon 


and appreciated. In making the charges they did 
not hesitate to enter into competition with every 


other baking powder in the country, and it is a 


public satisfaction that in all the tests and analyses 
made the Royal Baking Powder was placed at the 
head of the list and declared by Boards of Health 
and by the Government chemists, Drs. Mott and 
Love, to be the superior of all others in strength, 
and absolutely pure and free from all inferior sub- 
stances, wi 
In ¢ this warfare against adulterated 

7 ‘the alum and otherwise im- 
: powders which unscrupu- 
avoring to force upon the 

iy, the Royal will undoubtedly 





meet with the old-time opposition and abuse. We 
are confident, however, that the public will also ap- 
preciate, as heretofore, both the object of the ‘alum 
men” and the action of the Royal Company, and 
award full justice to the Company that has so fear- 
lessly stood up for its protection from all such ad- 
venturers. 


Moze’s TRAMP. 
Say, boss, I’se nearly ded 
From larfin’ at de way 
Dat dis poor niggah’s head 
Got fooled de udder day. 


It war dar behind de barn, 
Among de rows ob corn; 

Dat’s whar I seed a tramp 
Estandin’ t’other morn. 


His back war turned agin me 
An’ I cu’dn’t see his face, 
An’ I tho’t I’d risk de chances 

To run him off de place. 


Den I walked along de cow-path, 
An’ ’gan to yell and holler; 
But de cuss he wu’dn’t move, 


Till I cotched him by de collar. 


When I turned him squar’ ’round 
An’ looked into his phiz, 

Dis niggah war so offel scared 
My har began to riz. 


I cried, an’ larfed, an’ looked agin ; 
My scar’ was all fer nuffin’, 
For dar war massa’s worn-out clo’es 
Wid a bean-pole for de stuffin’. 
WILL M. CLEMENS. 


Chickens—Mrs, Ewing, a Chicago lecturer on 
cookery, says that a chicken requires one hour of 


stewing for every year of its life, At last the 
secret has been discovered why a boarding-house 
chicken which is to be served at six o’clock in the 
evening is usually put on the fire very early in the 
morning. 


The foreman of an Iowa newspaper got a descrip- 
tion of a young ladies’ concert mixed with a ‘short- 
horn sale.’”” He said, **The concert given last 
evening by sixteen of Storm Lake’s most beautiful 
and interesting young ladies was highly appreciated. 
They were elegantly dressed, and sang in a most 
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charming manner, winning the plaudits of the entire 
audience, who pronounced them the- finest short- 
horns in the county. <A few of them are of a rich 
brown color, but the majority are spotted brown- 
and-white. Several of the heifers were fine-bodied, 
tight-limbed animals, and promise to prove good 
property.” 


Mrs. Partington attended an enthusiastic meet- 
ing for endowing a soldiers’ home. ‘Quite a 
furore,’ the president of the meeting remarked to 
the dame who sat beside him. 

‘A few roar !’’ she replied, her spectacles flash- 
ing with excitement. ‘I should call it a good many 
roar, and everybody seems willing to exhilarate the 
movement. How much we owe the soldiers who 
made sacraments of themselves for us, and laid 
down their arms and legs only when the Union was 
saved !” 


They were speaking about cranial deformities 
down at the corner grocery last evening. 

“TI hold,” said a fly young man, “that a man 
with a big head is just as apt to be a durned fool as 
a man with a small head.” 

“True,” replied an elderly man who was holding 
down the cover to the sugar barrel, “‘ but he giner- 
ally knows it, and don’t give himself away.” The 
young man ordered a small bottle of spruce beer.— 
Yale News. 


In Almost too Great ae Hurry.—It was an 
Ohio man who, when a terrible storm set in one 
night, rushed into the house of a neighbor, and 
cried out: : 

** Jones, this is the ending up of the earth!” 

‘*T’m afraid so—I’m afraid so,” was the reply. 

«« And what shall we do?” 

‘** Make our peace with Heaven!’’ 

The wind blew still stronger, the house began to 
shake, and the excited man exclaimed: 

** Jones, you lost five bushels of wheat last fall.’’ 

“Yes.” 

‘«« And you have your suspicions ?” 

“I have. The man who took my wheat had 
better own up.” 

“Can you forgive him ?” 

“TI can.” 

Here the wind suddenly dropped, and, after a 
look through the window, the conscience-stricken 
man turned and finished : 

“ Yes; if I ever meet him, I’ll advise him to call 
around.” —Detroit Free Press. 


Dakota Distances.—“ Yes, sir,’’ resumed the 
Dakota man, as a crowd of agriculturists seated 
themselves around a little table; “yes, sir, we do 
things on rather a sizable scale. I’ve seen a man 
on one of our big fanns start out in the spring and 
plow a furrow until fall. Then he turned around 
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and harvested back. We have some big farms up 
there, gentlemen. A fricnd of mine owned one on 
which he had a mortgage, and the mortgage was 
due on one end before they could get it recorded on 
the other. You see, it was laid off in counties.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment, and the 
Dakota man continued : 

“TI got a letter from a man who lives in my 
orchard, and it had been three weeks getting to the 
dwelling house, although it had traveled day and 
night.” 

“ Distances are pretty wide up there, ain’t they ?” 
inquired one. 

“Reasonably, reasonably,” replied the Dakota 
man. “ And the worst of it is it breaks up families 
so. Two years ago I saw a whole family prostrated 
with grief. Women yelling, children howling, and 
dogs barking. One of my men had his camp-truck 
packed on seven four-mule teams, and he was 
around bidding everybody good-bye.” 

‘Where was he going?’ asked a Gravesend 
man. 

** He was going half-way across the farm to feed 
the pigs,”’ replied the Dakota man. 

“ And did he ever get back to his family again?’ 

“It isn’t time for him yet,’ replied the Dakota 
man.—Brookiyn Eagle. 


Why the Judge was Polite.—Lord Campbell 
suffers severely in Sergeant Ballantine’s volume of 
memoirs for his lack of urbanity and his savage 
temper. , On one occasion, however, he amazed the 
court over which he was presiding by saying, in tones 
of positive gentleness, “ Let the prisoner be accom- 
modated with a chair.” 

The bar and the audience were alike astounded 
at such an unusual display of politeness, but there 
was one man in the court who interpreted the signifi- 
cance of the act—the crier, who exclaimed very 
audibly, “‘ He means to hang him!” 


The Bobolink’s Song.—This is the way some- 
body translates the bobolink’s libretto: 

‘Chink a link, chink a link, tink tink, tinkle 
tootle, Tom Denny, Tom Denny, come pay me 
with your chink a link, tinkle linkle, toodle loodle, 
popsidoodle, see, see, see !”” making not the slightest 
pause from beginning to end. 


From an English paper we ¢lip the following, 
which furnishes evidence that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to go away from home for news: 

Captain Boynton, who has recently made a trip 
down to Missouri in his patent swimming costume, 
reports that th¢ purchase of Indian girls as wives is 
very extensively carried on among the setth 
Far West. The price of a ve 
said to be £30, and as half-bre 
tled to Government rations ande 
is popular and profitable. 
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